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Editorial Note 


Since the contributions to this issue are relatively independent, the 
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'Internationalization of 
Sociology: The Unfinished 
Agenda 


Nikolai Genov 


j Contemporary sociology stands and falls with its own internationaliza- 


tion. The reasons for this strong claim are cognitive, institutional and 
professional. . F 

: First of all, sociology i is facing fundamental processes of globaliza- 
tion of its subject matter. The worldwide transfer of technology is an 


undeniable. reality made possible by the functioning world -market. 


Even the slightest tension at one. point of the international political 
network reflects on relationships and processes in other countries and 
regions. Culture is regarded as the traditional safeguard of national 
identities, but its content is becoming more and more international. The 
modern means of transportation and communication make distances 
shorter and frontiers permeable. The whole world is watching TV and, 
more and more, it is often watching the same championship or show. 
Larger and larger groups are getting involved in the functioning of 
multinational corporations, in international organizations and move- 
ments; more and more people are experiencing cross-boundary travel 
and cross-national marriages. Last but not least, there is a growing 


awareness of the need to mobilize the resources.of the whole of ' 


humanity in order: to prevent the dangers facing global civilization 
(Starke, 1990). 

The cognitive core of contemporary sociology i is of necessity oriented 
towards the overwhelming. reality of the current internationalization of 
social life. Moreover, sociology is an important vehicle for bringing its 
complexity to mass consciousness. Sociologists aré expected to provide 
sophisticated diagnoses of this crucial process of our times and practical 
expertise for managing its manifold problems. 

The hard fact, however, is that nations and nation-states are not going 
to wither away in the foreseeable future. On the contrary, the interna- 
tionalization of social structures and processes is being substantially 


facilitated or obstructed by .national interests. Nation-states. are 


instrumental: in resolving or deepening the ee which mark the - 
process. 
Sociology is permanently exposed to this tension. It was born i in the 


‘framework of nation-states but with global intellectual aspirations from 
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the very beginning. It is not by chance that the sociological ideas of 
Comte, Marx or Spencer are not dominated by visions about the evolu- 
tion of any particular society. The founding fathers of the discipline 
stress the conceptualization of the evolutionary trends of human 
civilization. Nevertheless, contemporary sociology is still existentially 
embedded in national economic, political and cultural settings. But it 
is being forced by its very subject matter to develop and apply concepts 
covering global relationships and processes. in order to: provide 
adequate descriptions and explanations of local events. Thus it is a 
recent phenomenon to regard these concepts as general presuppositions 
of theorizing and research in present day sociology. The appeal to 
indigenize sociology is another recent phenomenon marking the reac- 
tion to the strong programmes of a universal, that is, truly international, 
science of society (Albrow and King, 1990). 

This intellectual situation presents a ‘challenge to the’ institutional 
framework of sociology as well as to the professional orientation and 
development of sociologists. Modern science needs a well differen- 
tiated infrastructure in order to be effective. Are there funding and 
organizational networks capable of. promoting both the national tradi- 
tions and the internationalization of sociology? What about the training 
and computation. facilities needed for the purpose? Are there enough 
specialized publications which disseminate intellectual products cover- 
ing the internationalization of social life and thus promote the inter- 
; nationalization of the discipline? 

. The series of open questions periodically raised for discussion i in the 
social sciences (Rokkan, 1978) touches upon the quality of personnel - 
too. For instance, what is gaining importance in the field of sociology 
is comparative research. Are sociologists adequately trained for carry- 
ing out cross-cultural and cross-national comparisons and for utilizing 
the results in explanations of particular events, in theory-building and 
in practical expertise? The question ‘is’ well founded: in.. research 
experience, since more often than not comparative research means 
interdisciplinary research Eee wide knowledge and professional 
. skills. : 
' Another key point concerns the globalization of the sociological 
community and the ensuing problems. Knowledge, resources and 
prestige are best available to sociologists who are properly situated in 
the invisible college of international professional networks. What are 
the reactions of sociologists to the new forms of intraprofessional 
stratification along that line? This is a question of existential importance 
for sociologists Since professionalization of their discipline is more and 
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more equal to a successful internationalization of knowledge, skills and 
practical expertise. . 

Therefore, the general trend towards i increasing internationalization 
of sociology has its manifold problems. Some of them are already 
incorporated in the intellectual programmes of influential sociologists. 
Others stem from the very nature of current social processes or from 
the international division of labour in science: Thus it is quite challeng- 
ing to ask what these problems actually mean for the’ historical 
continuity, the present day situation and for the prospects of sociology. 


International Sociology as an Intellectual Programme: The 
Classics 


Max Weber is probably the classical sociologist who is internationally 
most respected among professional sociologists today. What.are the 
reasons for his striking influence outside the German sociological tradi- 
tion in which. Weber’s ideas and professional activity are deeply 
embedded? In other words, why has Weber been so effective in 
promoting the internationalization of sociology? 

There is no simple answer. Weber tried to establish sociology as an 
autonomous scientific discipline: But in reality its status was intended 
to be auxiliary to historiography. He developed a well differentiated 
conceptual framework of the new'empirical and theoretical science of 
social action and social structures. But his strategic focus on the mean- 
ingful action: of individuals is not acceptable for many sociologists 
today. The continuity and the theoretical consistency of his work have 
been questioned by respected scholars. A series of statements made by 
Weber about crucial historical facts, some of his key empirical 
generalizations and prognostications are regarded as disproved. And 
despite the undeniable ‘Weber Renaissance’ there is nothing even 
approximately close to a Weberian school in contemporary sociology 
(WeiB 1989). ; 

What remains remarkably untouched by the various criticisms of 
Weber’s work, however, is his very intention to develop sociological 
concepts in a manner which allows their utilization in large-scale 
comparative studies. Today it is common knowledge among sociol- 
ogists that the materialization of this ambitious programme belongs to 
the most valuable elements of his intellectual heritage. What is meant 
here is not necessarily the empirical validity of his statements about the 
ethical content of world religions and its implications for economic life, 
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. for instance; Weber was explicit about the limitations of the sources 
upon which he could rely. More relevant in the present context is his 
effort to discuss the above topic not with a view to any particular world 
religion alone but permanently referring to related phenomena in other 
regional civilizations. This guiding idea is clearly expressed in the 
famous introduction to his collected works on sociology of religion. 
The key problem of the whole voluminous collection undoubtedly con- 
cerns the origins and the destiny of Western European civilization. But 
the problem is strategically situated in the global context: “Why did not 
the scientific, the artistic, the political, or the economic development 
there [in China or in India] enter upon that path of rationalization which 
is peculiar to the Occident?’ (Weber, 1988: 25). 

The strength of Weberian theorizing and research stems exactly from 
this effort to universalize the sociological Problemstellung, going 
beyond the boundaries of local societies and cultures. Or, to put it more 
precisely, it stems from his attempt to approach the national and 
regional specifics of cultural and social rationalization in a unified 
manner. No wonder, that the influence of Weberian ideas on the inter- 
national sociological community is so overwhelming. It is provoked 
and maintained to a high degree by the present day high status of 
comparative studies. | 

Paradoxically enough, it is often overlooked that Weber’s attempt at 
solving substantive problems of large-scale comparative studies raises 
fundamental questions about the means and ends of the internationaliza- 
tion of sociology. The key point is: what kind of concepts and 
statements are best adapted to guide comparitive analysis and to incor- 
porate its results? 

Weber is definite enough about the problem and in proposing solu- 
tions. Following the tradition of German historicism with its stress on 
the uniqueness of historical entities such as individuals, nation-states 
and local civilizations, he is sceptical about the scientific value of 
universal concepts and lawlike statements concerning social reality. But 
unlike the mainstream of idiographic historicism he insists on the 
feasibility and necessity of generalizations in sociology in the fori of 
the famous ideal types. 

There is no doubt that concepts like the Weberian types of ration- 
alization of action following typical ways of rationalization of the 
religious life-world are widely used in sociology and historiography. 
They basically meet the need to describe and explain sequences of 
historical events. There are, however, more essential reasons than 
scientific routine which condition Weber’s decision to stress the key 
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importance of ideal-typical procedures in the would-be science of 
sociology. First of all, ideal-typical concepts are the proper means for 
establishing a clear-cut strategy for the study of meanings. In fact, 
lawlike generalizations are always suspected of referring to structural 
features of social reality devoid of meaningful orientations. But mean- 
- ings and meaningful orientation of individuals are in particular what 
Weberian verstehende sociology is about. On the other hand, the idea 
and the practice of ideal types materialize the point of view which 
Weber shares with the historicists, namely the elaboration of types 
according to the criteria of cultural significance in a given historical 
context. . 

It is exactly these two points which provoke the questions facing 
"Weber's attempt to go beyond national and regional boundaries in 
sociological theorizing and research. His idea is to develop a kind of 
social science which keeps close to historical concreteness but which 
is also able to provide generalizations guiding historiographical 
research. Is it really the best prospect to achieve these ends by focusing 
on the meaningful action of individuals? Recent theorizing and research 
are strengthening the view that approaches focusing on macrosocial 
structures may be even more productive in explaining the orientation 
and behaviour of individuals (Blau, 1987). This seems to be parti- 
cularly true for the level of the so-called world system of global 
technological, economic, political and cultural relationships and 
processes (Wallerstein, 1990). The point is not that the focus on the 
meaningful orientation of individuals and the procedures of Verstehen 
` could or should be abandoned. They may be completed or guided by 
structuralist approaches stressing the quasi-natural character of types 
and levels of social organization. 

The problem does not boil down only to the deficiencies of the 
- Weberian orientation towards individuals and their meanings in carry- 
ing out comparative studies and thus in fostering the internationaliza- 
tion of contemporary sociology. No less important is the choice 
between constructivist or objectivist strategies in concept formation and 
theory-building in sociology. Weber definitely makes his decision in 
favour of the constructivist approach to sociological methodology. His 
ideal types are expressis verbis not primarily guided by preferences 
based on analytical features of social reality itself, but by instrumental 
preferences based on criteria of cultural significance. To be sure, 
concept formation in social sciences is always loaded with value biases, 
as Weber is aware. But this is not the key point for us. More relevant 
is the question:. what kind of concept formation is better suited to 
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comparative studies fostering the internationalization of sociology — 
subjectivist decisionism or efforts to buttress sociological theorizing 
and research on the analytic parameters of social reality itself? 

The problem is of vital importance for sociology since it touches 
upon the content and the systematization of sociological knowledge. 
Provided that the Weberian ideal-typical approach would be conse- 
quently applied, the result cannot be a theory in the sense of systemized 
explanatory knowledge with intersubjective validity. The reason for 
this assumption is that the change of value significance produces 
various ideal types and thus entirely incompatible results of com- 
parative research. | : 

The conclusion is self-evident: some universal parameters. of social 
reality have to be specified in order to put the cumulative development 
of sociological theorizing and research on a firm ground. This is 
particularly true for comparative studies since.they are especially 
vulnerable to the influence of one-sided parochial interpretations. No 
specific solution is being advocated here. -One may opt for anthropo- 
logical constants on human individuals. Another option is to search for 
universal microsocial relationships. And still another is to ask about the 
main subsystems of society and their interchange. What is more impor- 
tant is the point that it is high time to try systematic comparisons of 
approaches in order to establish their effect on the internationalization 
of sociology. This could be done with a view to the presuppositions and 
results of particular theoretical approaches to one and the same subject 
field. My contention is that in such comparisons the Weberian strategy 
will not necessarily be the winning one. 

One may assume that it has been exactly this suspicion about. the 
long-term productivity of the Weberian ideal-typical approach which 
has led Talcott Parsons to stress the relationships of sociological theory- 
building to social reality *out there'. That is why the attempts to read 
Weber and particularly Weber's comparative studies in the light of 
Parsons's style and achievements in Sociological theorizing do not 
surprise (Schluchter, 1988). But this is only one among the indicators 
of Parsons's lasting influence on the international sociological 
community and thus on the internationalization of contemporary 
sociology. 

Undoubtedly the main reason for Parsons's influence lies in the fact 
that he is the most effective author of theoretical syntheses in mid- 
century sociology. The intellectual background of this extraordinary 
achievement is the wide knowledge of national sociological traditions 
which was involved in his attempts to go beyond any parochialism in 


a 
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developing. sociological theory. German idealism and French 
positivism, English utilitarianism and American pragmatism together 
with: many other specific intellectual currents find their way into ‘his 
early theory of action and later on in his ideas about pattern variables, 
social systems and societal evolution. These milestones of Parsons's 
intellectual development became international standards of sociological 


_ theorizing. 


There are many other cognitive and institutional reasons for the role 
played by the Parsonian research programme in internationalizing 
sociology. But it seems to me that the crucial one is based on the fact 


. that despite the strong influence of Weberian ideas on him, Parsons , 
: clearly follows the decision symbolized by his concept of ‘analytical 


realism’. Behind the analytical power and scholarly sophistication of 
Parsons’s theory construction one-can clearly recognize the ontological 
correlates of-his abstract conceptual framework. The famous A-G-I-L 
scheme receives, for instance, a quite traditional substantive interpreta- 
tion at the level of society. Not unlike many other theoreticians and 
practitioners,. Parsons distinguishes the societal .subsystems. of 
economy, politics, normative societal community and culture. 

. It therefore seems that the Parsonian research programme is best 
suited to. meet the theoretical needs of current internationalization of 
sociology and more specifically of macrosocial comparative studies. 
Moreover, it has been applied by Parsons himself in large-scale 
projects covering nothing less than the developmental history of human 
civilization (Parsons, 1977). Does it hold true that the proper way of 


- internationalizing. sociology should be to disseminate and apply the 


leading. ideas of Parsonian theory? 

Thé' answer cannot be a simple one once more. Parsonian ideas 
attract leading theorists from all over the world. They are mainly 
interested in Parsons's studies on social evolution, but his views on the 
relationships-between social order and social action are among the most 
debated issues too. There are powerful attempts to develop Parsonian 
conceptual schemes using resources from many classical and contem- 
porary currents in sociology (Luhmann, 1990). 

But answering the question one should keep in mind the jussi 
limitations of Parsonian theory as well. In spite of all the changes in 
Parsons's intellectual development, he consistently followed his deci- 
sion about the subject field of sociology already taken in The Structure 
of Social Action.-Its core idea is that sociology studies action systems 
from the point of view of their integration by means of shared values 


. (Parsons, 1968: 768). This decision has far-reaching implications for 
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the Parsonian conception of the subject matter of sociology as well.as 
for his research on global development. 

The key problem. is Parsons's strategic orientation of sociological 
theorizing and research towards the accomplishments and problems of 
the normative integration of social order and social-action. The point 
is often insisted on that this is the most productive strategy, since in the 
long run social integration and stability are only possible when 
individuals and groups comply with the norms of the institutional 
framework of their action. However, Parsons’s claim is stronger: 
namely, that integration and stability are most effective in cases where 
normative compliance is based on shared values. .This, is his guiding 
idea, since Parsons is explicit about the possibility of establishing and 
maintaining social order on the basis of calculation of utilities, by keep- 
ing to tradition or by means of domination and violence.- But according 
to him these scénarios produce social orders which are inherently 
unstable. . . 

One can easily identify the influence of Parsons’s general assump- 
tions on his interpretation of the modern international order. He makes 
the case that the stability of the system of modern societies is 
guaranteed by the normative consensus which stems from the dis- 
semination of democratic values (Parsons, 1977). At the levels both of 
abstract theoretical considerations and of evolutionary studies one may 
easily conclude, however, that there is no reason to prefer integration 
and stability to conflict and change in theoretical terms. And this is true 
both from a short-range and a long-range perspective. For creative and 
destructive instability is inherent to all structural levels of social reality. 
And social order is nothing èlse than an arrangement of permanent 
tensions and conflicts bringing about and maintaining relative integra- 
tion and stability. 

. The point may be easily illustrated by the ievot of the present 
day international order. It has been shaped by the dramatic violence of 
two world wars. And it has been preserved by means of violence or 
threat of violence but also by means of rational calculation of 
hypothetical or real gains and losses. Indeed, the reality of international 
relationships is full of technological competition, economic conflict, 
political domination and cultural disparities. Contemporary sociology 
cannot afford to lose sight of these realities when developing its concep- 
tual framework and applying it in studies on the internationalization of 
social structures and processes (Genov,. 1989b). : 

Thus the globalization of social processes-has béen clearly recognized 
by the leading representatives of earlier generations of sociologists and 
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reflected in their research programmes. They are dominated by the idea 

of a desirable and feasible internationalization of sociology. From a 

cognitive point of view this means two things. First, systematic efforts 

to include larger social contexts than the national milieu into the subject 
` field of sociological theorizing and research. And second, the develop- 
. ment and.application of concepts and research methods which are 
capable of covering the international subject field. 

However, the results of the efforts to internationalize sociology have 
been predetermined by the social and cultural context of the work of 
earlier sociologists. This is the background to the conclusions which 
say that the sociological classics have substantial flaws in'their research 
programmes and especially in the fulfilment of the ambitious promise 
to internationalize the cognitive .content of sociology. 

Having in mind the rapid development of an international community 
of sociologists, one may assume that its task is first of all to overcome 
the flaws of the earlier attempts to internationalize sociology 
cognitively. A closer look at the situation reveals, however, that it is 
much more complex. New and complicated problems stem from the 
current evolution of global society, but also from the institutional and 
professional developments of world sociology today. 


nn di Sociology: National and PERRIN 


The names of nearly 5000 paper presenters on 74 countries are 
_ included in the programme of the XIIth World Congress of Sociology, 
Madrid, 1990, which had the illuminating general topic ‘Sociology for 
. One World: Unity and Diversity”. This is impressive evidence of the 
level already achieved in: the cognitive and professional international- 
ization of contemporary sociology. Even a first glance at the countries 
of origin of the papers reveals the fact that there are numerous, stable 
and internationally active national sociological communities all over the 
world. Indeed, in one or another form, sociology is present in every 
country where higher education has been institutionalized. And despite 
the ethnocultural, theoretical and ideological differences and controver- 
sies among sociologists, they obviously share the feeling that they 
belong to one and the same international scientific community. As seen 
from this paint of view, sociology is more and more becoming a mature 
science. 
This is not an exceptional development. Neil J. Smelser argues in the 
present issue (pp. 21-46) that the same trends are easy to recognize in 
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other social and behavioural sciences like economics, anthropology, 
political science, etc. They all study universal social processes of 
industrialization, urbanization and democratization and their local 
national forms. All social sciences build up conceptual frameworks on 
universal assumptions like that of the rationality of action or the 
developmental logic of social systems. ‘There are also common prin- 
ciples of concept formation and explanatory procedures. And, last but 
not least, social sciences develop similar patterns of adaptation to the 
national social and cultural environment as well as to the ongoing inter- 
nationalization of social structures and processes. 

Thus what brings about and holds together the international com- 
munity of sociologists is not a special kind of social or cognitive process 
but the awareness of common intellectual roots. Comte, Spencer and 
Marx, Weber, Durkheim and Pareto, Parsons, Merton and Habermas, 
together with a few other outstanding theoreticians, undoubtedly make 
up the hard core of the discipline as an intellectual enterprise. Even in 
countries where only tiny groups of sociologists teach sociology or 
carry out empirical studies, one may recognize the common patterns of 
a disciplinary matrix coined in the sociological tradition. Against this 
background one may be on sound ground in making the claim that if 
there is something like a cognitive congruence in contemporary 
sociology it is not the result of any orchestrated effort, but an outcome 
of the spontaneous influence of respected founding fathers or contem- 
porary representatives of the discipline. They stem from various 
national traditions. Even in the remarkably self-sustaining American 
sociological community the influence of some European thinkers is 
rated higher than that of the American Mleoreucians curing t the past two 
decades (Smelser, 1988: 15). 

An implication of the consensus about common intellectual roots is 
the tentative agreement among sociologists all over the world concern- 
ing the subject field of the discipline. Whatever the cultural background 
or theoretical predilections of the participants in international meetings 
of sociologists may be, they take it for granted that the discussions will 
focus on a relatively limited number of main topics. The-problems of 
social stratification and mobility, of institutions, organizations and 
movements, of work and leisure, science and religion and some others 
are certainly included in this number (Genov, 1989a: 10). Moreover, 
even the participants in large regional or world meetings assume that 
they will understand the speakers and will be understood by the 
audience since the communication will be performed by using the 
language of the profession. This common language is taught in various 
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'courses in sociology and related disciplines. The task of disseminating 
this professional language among sociologists is strongly facilitated by 
the trend towards inclusion of the topics of global and regional develop- 
ment in sociological curricula (Tiryakian, 1990). 

Teaching the language of the discipline has been made possible by 
conceptualizations developed in the works of scholars from various 
.countries. Hans Joas (this issue, pp. 47-66) analyses the international- 
ization of sociological ideas focusing on the topic of peace and war. As 
he shows, contemporary ideas concerning the guarantees of peace alone 
rest on at least five particular views elaborated under specific national 
and international circumstances. They rest on the assumptions that 
peace-may be guaranteed by free trade, by democratization of political 
systems, by the transition from military to industrial societies, by the 
establishment of a socialist social order, or by creating reliable nuclear 
alliances. Many currents of national and international intellectual 
experience flow into the modern sociological concept of social innova- 
tion as well. Its use in thé context of sociology of education exemplifies 
the capacity of internationally shared concepts to facilitate both national 
and international research projects (see Zakharieva, this issue, pp. 
119-37). 

The turn. towards internationalization of sociological concepts goes 
hand in hand with a growing attention to the theoretical and method- 
ological foundation of comparative research and mainly of cross- 
national comparisons. Indeed, because of the extreme complexity of 
international structures and processes and because of cultural and other _ 
barriers to cross-national studies, this research field is especially 
promising for rapid cognitive advances. To be sure, when searching for 
new knowledge in this field one may easily fall prey to scientific 
artefacts or misleading conclusions. But keeping in mind the results 
already achieved, one might also expect that it is exactly in this area 
that findings will lead sociology to breakthroughs in general theory, 
methodology and, in particular, explanations (Kohn, 1989; Øyen, 
1990). Whatever the specific cognitive achievements might be, one 
intermediate result of comparative research is quite obvious: it makes 
the methodological unification of international sociology a necessity. 
Unified systems of. social indicators are being elaborated and applied. 
Statistical packages like SPSS, which are widely used in the most , 
advanced: national sociological communities, become the standard 
equipment of the newly affiliated members of the international club of 
sociologists too. f 

It is in the nature of science to develop international networks of 
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scientists in order to cope with the growing internationalization of 
sociology’s subject field and with its own cognitive tasks as well. In 
fact, the period after the Second World War is full of events marking 
the proliferation of professional associations and organizations of 
sociologists at national, regional and global levels. The most influential 
: and respected is undoubtedly the International Sociological Association 
(ISA) with.its 43 research committees. The role of the ISA in making 
sociology a truly international scientific enterprise is well indicated by 
the fact that during the last decade two of the World Congresses of 
Sociology were held outside the developed part of the globe: namely 
in Mexico in 1982 and in New Delhi in 1986. In this issue T.K. 
Oommen (pp. 67—84) offers an intriguing interpretation of the factors 
and forms of dissemination of sociology from the European and 
American centres to the periphery of the developing countries. 

The deep personal involvement of Ulf Himmelstrand. in pursuing 
‘humanistic universalism’ through the institutional framework of the 
ISA is quite enlightening on the potentials of the international co- 
operation of sociologists. It is of crucial importance in the transfer of 
knowledge and professional skills but also in broadening the cultural 
horizon of sociologists and in making their research more relevant in 
practical terms. Both the predicaments and the effects of bringing closer 
together sociologists from Western and Eastern Europe, from North and 
Latin America or Africa provide the evidence of the ISA's capacity to 
play its role as a mediator of intellectual exchange and even as a kind 
of international trade union (see Himmelstrand, this issue, pp. 85-100). 

Besides the various regional and subdisciplinary associations of 
sociologists there are also UNESCO-affiliated bodies like the Inter- 
national Social Science Council (SSC), the International Federation of 
the Social Science Organizations (IFSSO), FLACSO in Latin America, 
etc., which facilitate the internationalization of sociology. Special 
mention should be made of the role played by the European Coordina- 
tion Centre for Research and Documentation in Social Sciences (Vienna 
Centre) in fostering comparative research. More than 70 international 


projects co-ordinated since the establishment of the Centre in 1963 are . 
the remarkable evidence of the growing need for cross-national co- ' 


operation in studying social problems of the development of science and 
technology, of environmental pollution, of population and urban 
growth, etc. A specific point is the interdisciplinary orientation of most 
of the projects carried out under the auspices of the Centre (‘Research 
in a Changing Europe', 1990). Various expectations with a view to co- 
ordination of projects, scientific meetings and training of sociologists 


de 
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channelling research experience from country to country are connected 
with the newly established Ljubljana Summer School and Research : 
Forum and the Bielefeld Centre for Documentation, Publication and 
Analysis. 
Book series, like the SAGE Studies in International Sociology and the 
- International Library of Sociology founded by Karl Mannheim, and 
many journals cover the intellectual and institutional internationaliza- 
tion of sociology and facilitate the process. Most effective in this 
respect are undoubtedly the publications of the ISA, Current Sociology 
and International Sociology. In spite of its relatively short history, the 
latter has rapidly become popular among professional sociologists. Its 
story, told by the founding editor Martin Albrow (this issue, pp. 101- 
18), reveals both the growing need for professional communication in 
the international sociological community and the capacity of many 
national scientific communities to produce information which i is able to 
satisfy that need. 

The above description may be understood as a clear message that the 
programme of an international sociology inherent in the ideas of its 
founding fathers has already come to fulfilment. Indeed, what we can 
observe is a social science with its own intellectual profile, institutional 
framework and patterns of professional ideology and behaviour. The 
reality is, however, much more controversial. There are a number of 
predicaments hindering the internationalization of sociology. A grow- 
ing number of sociologists and national sociological communities are 
struggling with these predicaments. What counts is more and more not 
the growing membership of the international community of : 
sociologists, but the quality of the results achieved in their work. 


‘The Troublesome Path of International Sociology 


Even in national settings, sociology is often regarded as the typical 
example of a discipline marked by cognitive inconsistency, explanatory 
adisability and practical irrelevance. One may assume that this is even 
“more the case at the level of the international sociological community. .' 
In fact, in addition to the many problems in the development of national 
sociological traditions, there are many predicaments inherent to the 
internationalization of the discipline. 
First of all, there is a striking imbalance between the quantity and 
quality of sociological knowledge produced in the few most developed 
countries and in the sociological community of the rest of the world. 
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TABLE 1 E 
Distribution of languages in Sociological Abstracts (August 1990) 

in percent 
English 79.17 Portuguese 0.36 
French 5.93 Other European languages 4.56 
German 3.19 Japanese 0.18 
Spanish 2.14 Chinese 0.06 
Italian. 2.09 Arabic 0.01 
Russian 1.57 

TABLE 2 

Distribution by geographic origin of Sociological Abstracts (August 1990) 

in percent 
North America : 59.91 Japan 0.38 
Western Europe 18.16 Other Asian 0.32 
United Kingdom 11.46 Caribbean 0.21 
Eastern Europe 3.38 Middle East 0.21 
India © 1.87 China 0.12 
USSR 1.63 Central America 0.07 
Pacific 1.18 Africa 0.06 
South America 0.62 Oceania 0.03 


à 


An indirect but reliable indicator in this respect is the distribution of 
sociological publications according to country of origin and language. 
The database of Sociological Abstracts is indicative enough in this 
respect. In August 1990 it contained publications from 73 countries in 
36 languages. The distribution of languages is shown in Table 1 (from 
Note Us, 1990: 2). Even more illuminating is the distribution of the 
scanned publications according to their geographic origin as shown in 
Table 2. (from Note Us, 1990: 3). 

The situation is quite clear. English language publications stemming 
from North America and the UK dominate the sociological information 
exchange. Under the given circumstances the internationalization of 
sociology cannot but be predominantly a one-way information flow 
from this region to the rest of the world. Without any underestimation 
of the achievements in developing a multinational community of sociol- 
ogists the situation can properly be defined in terms of dependency 
theory (Gareau, 1985: 122). Thus a fundamental problem is being 
touched upon: what are the cultural and political consequences of the 
internationalization of sociology going on in this manner? Does it really 
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mean the development of a democratic international CARE of 
scientists or of new forms of cultural imperialism? 

The question arises in many versions in the present issue. There are 
also many specific answers. What is lurking behind all of them is the 
simple fact that the level of internationalization of a given national 
- sociological community corresponds to the general level of its profes- 
sionalization. In its turn, the level of professionalization depends on the 
evolutionary achievements of the particular country. under scrutiny. It 
is no surprise that the technological, economic, political and cultural 
potential of the few most developed countries conditions their dominant 
position in the production and dissemination of sociological knowledge. 
Moreover, the gap between the quantity and quality of sociological 
knowledge produced there and in the rest of the world is hardly narrow- 
ing. Science in general; and the social sciences in particular, need 
funding and infrastructure which are non-existent or deteriorating in 
many developing countries and recently in the eastern part of Europe. 

.This is the reason why the trend towards internationalization of 
sociology often boils down to uncritical, borrowing of theoretical 
models and methodical patterns typical'for sociology in the most 
advanced countries by sociologists from the less developed periphery. 
The negative effects of such intellectual transfers have already been 
extensively discussed in connection with modernization theory and its 
various applications during the 1950s and 1960s. It turned out that the 
. direct transfer of explanatory models from the core to the periphery of 
` the international sociological community produces NE cognitive 
results and inadequate practical expertise. 

It is exactly this reason, together with the desire to keep sociological 
theorizing and research closer to the needs of national settings, which 
determine the efforts to indigenize sociology. The trend: is strongly 
influenced by the experience that, despite some brave predictions, 
nations and nation-states remain intact in the current globalization of 
social structures and processes. Moreover, in some cases the 
strengthening of national identities and nationalistic feelings is even 
dominating the development of national sociological traditions. In such 
-contexts, the internationalization of sociology, meaning direct borrow- 
ings of cognitive and institutional patterns from other societies, is 
regarded as a detrimental factor to the development of national tradi- 
tions of the newcomers to the international sociological community 
(International Sociology, 1988: 155ff). 

In the most sophisticated cases, the appeal to indigenize sociology 
refers to the flaws of straightforward sociological evolutionism. There 
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can be no doubt that there is no unilinear evolution. The paths of 
particular societies differ considerably. There are no simple or ever- 
identical patterns of social innovation. In some cases the indigenization 
of sociology is being substantiated by means of explicit methcdological 
programmes assuming the incompatibility of historical situations or 
- entities. In others the arguments refer to the difference between 
‘explanation and understanding. 

Whatever the reasons for the attempts to indigenize sociology, they 
easily turn into exercises in sociological relativism. During the last 
decade this traditional historicist stance has been predominantly 
discussed under the epistemological topic of diverging types of 
rationality (Hollis and Lukes, 1982). But there are also direct institu- 
tional obstacles in the way of developing national sociological traditions 
in countries where the financial resources, the political system or the 
general educational and cultural level do not facilitate a proper balance 
between national and international criteria in science. Under such 
conditions, individuals and groups are interested in avoiding the high 
standards of international sociology, and in hiding their lack of proper 
knowledge about social and scientific developments abroad under the 
pretext of the presumed absolute uniqueness of their own national situa- 
tion. It goes without saying that in all cases of this kind a sociological 
theory having universal explanatory power cannot be the method- 
ological ideal (Genov, 1989a: 7-8). 

However, the problem is much more complicated since dfe isa 
growing uneasiness among leading sociologists concerning the capacity 
of contemporary sociology to provide conceptual models with a high 
explanatory potential. More precisely, the complaints about the lack of 
proper theory underlying comparative research seem to be well 
founded (Øyen, 1990: 8-9). Another side of the coin is that 
sociological theory is still particularized to the extent that the concep- 
tual models of the main theoretical currents are simply incompatible. 
The disarray is clearly indicated by the fact that there is no sign of any 
emerging agreement among sociologists as to any coherent disciplinary 
matrix of sociology. Despite the lower intensity of paradigmatic strug- 
gles during the last decade, the attempts at integrating available 
sociolcgical knowledge (Wallace, 1988) remain isolated and not very 
influential. The pragmatic approach to ideological differences has not 
resulted in a cognitive unification of world sociology. It is still bound 
to national cultural contexts, like literature and the arts, and much less 
universal and internationalized if compared with the natural sciences 
and even with economics or psychology. 
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One crucial reason for this lack of conceptual integration in contem- 
porary sociology is the unsolved Weberian problem as to the substance 
and functions of the main concepts and explanatory statements in 
sociology. Historicist views unite their followers against systematic 
theory in sociology under the slogan of the development and application 
- of ‘sensitizing concepts’. The formulation and explanatory use of 
universal lawlike statements is still regarded by many sociologists as an 
unproductive approach to social reality. 

There is another crucial problem too. A number of sociologists are 
only involved in carrying out empirical research. Since the conditions 
of this scientific activity and its results are intrinsically bound to a 
given-place-and-time perspective, they tend to overemphasize the 
singularity of social events. This is a true obstacle to sophisticated 
forms of internationalization of sociology because these presuppose the 
acceptance of some universal features of social structures and 
processes. 

The internal scientific need to stress the explanatory relevance of 
universal characteristics of social life and the balance of universal and 
unique parameters of sociology’s subject matter do not meet ‘cognitive 
controversies alone. The funding of research and professional careers 
is determined by the national milieu as a rule. Funding from interna- 
tional sources and the esteem of international recognition do matter, but 
they are usually regarded as a bonus which has a value only in addition 
to recognition in the national community. In cases of financial or other 
troubles of sociology, in particular countries the international connec- 
tions of sociologists are the first to be penalized. The practical 
relevance of sociology tends also to be evaluated first of all according 
to criteria of the national context. The international governmental and 
non-governmental scientific organizations are too weak to replace the 
national funding agericies or the merits of prestige provided by the 
national scientific communities. The ISA itself is permanently on the 
verge of the next financial crisis and hardly able to provide other than 
symbolic support to its members who have got into economic or 
political troubles. 

Thus there are many stumbling blocks in the way of the interna- 
tionalization of sociology. It is still far away from unequivocally incor- 
porating the principle ‘Think globally, act locally’. But the trend 
towards cognitive, institutional and professional internationalization of 
the discipline is getting stronger and stronger and developing new 
dimensions. Drawing a balance more than a decade ago, Tom 
Bottomore (1978: 225) observed that the ongoing internationalization 
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of sociology at the level of theory and method was hardly comple- 
mented by truly cross-national research. Now the situation has 
changed. Despite all the notorious difficulties, comparative research is 
becoming the most exciting and promising part of sociologists’ profes- 
sional work. Against this background, the only proper intellectual and 
institutional policy seems to be to maximize the effects and to minimize 
the costs of the internationalization of sociology. In practical terms this 
implies the necessity to combine the permanent interest in develop- 
mental trends of human civilization with precise knowledge about the 
form which the-trends take in specific regional and national settings. On 
the other hand, this means keeping an observant eye on the develop- 
ment of theory, methods and organization of research in different 
national sociological communities, together with closer scrutiny of the 
specific national setting. For sociology is and will certainly remain 
existentially connected with national milieus but more and more 
influenced by the trends and problems of a world which is getting 
smaller and smaller. The internationalization of sociology is the 
unfinished agenda of the sociological classics. It is the task of contem- 
porary and future sociologists. 


The present collection stems from the Session ‘Processes of Inter- 
nationalization in Contemporary Sociology’ held at the XIIth World 
Congress of Sociology in Madrid. It was intended to be a follow up of 
the session ‘Building National Traditions in Sociology’ held at the XIth 
World Congress in New Delhi, 1986. The papers presented in New 
Delhi have already been published in the volume National Traditions 
in Sociology (Genov, 1989a). Thus there is an inherent continuity 
between the book and the present publication in Current Sociology. I 
wish to express my deep gratitude to the authors, friends and colleagues 
who helped in preparing both publications. 
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Problematics in the 
Internationalization of Social 
Science Knowledge! 

Neil J. Smelser 


My objective in this paper is to develop a statement of those conditions 
that facilitate and those that obstruct the internationalization of social 
science knowledge. The topic merits investigation, if for no other 
reason than. that the internationalization of culture of all forms is an 
increasingly visible and salient phenomenon in our time. This process 
is evident at many levels: 


e The spread of science and technology, fueled by the intensity of 
international economic competition; 

e The diffusion of ideologies, notably those of democracy and 

' modernization; 

e The growth of common norms associated with growing economic 
and political interdependence, and the growing flow of persons through 
migration and tourism; 

: e The diffusion of culture, especially popular culture, through the : 
expanded international system of the media, especially television. ` 


From this list I select the internationalization of social knowledge, or 
that special type of culture that involves theory, empirical claims and 
‘lore about culture, society and the person. 

: My topic, thus identified, seems simple enough, but several of its 
terms are sufficiently vague and complex that they demand an initial set 
of distinctions and specifications. 


Three Orienting Clarifications 
First Clarification: Facets of Knowledge 


In this paper I distinguish among three aspects of knowledge — : 
research, training and learning — and the content and quality of 
knowledge. 

Research refers to the formal creation and codification of knowledge. 
Considered analytically, this activity is not attached to any special kind 
of social structure; knowledge has been created and codified 


^ 
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informally, for example, in peasant agriculture and traditional crafts, 
and chroniclers and historians have accumulated facts and lore about 
societies for many centuries. Since the development of formal scholar- 
ship and scientific research, however, research tends to be lodged in 
and carried out in libraries, institutes, universities, ‘academies, 
laboratories and field stations. Much research is also carried out in 
institutions not dedicated primarily to that activity — for example, 
. businesses and government agencies. 

Teaching and learning refer mainly to the transmission, exchange and 
critical evaluation of knowledge in a setting involving teacher and 
student or trainer and trainee. Again, much of this transpires in infor- 
mal contexts, such as the family, and in apprenticeship and other 
occupational settings. Modern society, however, has created a wide 
range of specialized institutions devoted primarily to teaching and 
learning — schools, academies, colleges and universities. In this paper 
I will consider mainly this formal infrastructure for research and for 
teaching-learning — that is, academic arrangements in their inter- 
national aspects. Even there, however, it is clear that the distinction 
between research and teaching-learning is not a completely clear one. 
Much research transpires in the context of a teaching—learning setting 
(for example, postgraduate research assistants, student laboratory 
assistants), and the conduct of research certainly involves the transmis- 
sion and exchange of knowledge on a continuous basis. 

I will also focus on the actual content and quality of that cultural 
product called social knowledge, and, in particular the degree and ways 
in which that product becomes internationalized. By content and quality 
I refer, among other things, to the metatheoretical assumptions and 
theoretical organization of knowledge; the substance of knowledge as 
summarized in assertions, propositions, generalizations, factual 
statements, explanations and interpretations; and the methodologies 
(rules and procedures) by which knowledge is generated, assessed and 
critically evaluated. I will give greatest attention to this aspect of 
knowledge. (By way of a final parenthesis, it should be acknowledged 
that there is always a mutual influence between the content and quality 
of knowledge on the one hand, and the infrastructure and processes of 
research and teaching-learning on the other.) 
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Second Clarification: The Many Meanings of 
Internationalization 


One of the characteristics of the English language — and others — is 
that a noun is thought to be a denotative, to refer to a definite thing. 
- As often as not, however, it is difficult to locate that thing empirically, 
and, furthermore, with usage a noun comes to refer not to one but to’ 
many things. Such is the case with the noun 'internationalization' , when 
applied to knowledge. The term is a relatively new one, but it has 
“already accumulated a troublesome complexity and vagueness. In read- 
ing and reflecting, I-have been able to discern seven meanings of ‘the 
internationalization of knowledge’, which, with little effort, could be 
„even further subdivided and specified. 

1. The development of universal, general principles of knowledge 
that are everywhere applicable, without reference to specific national, 
regional or cultural boundaries. This characterization applies most 
evidently to the content of mathematics and the natural sciences, but as 
we will see, this statement requires some qualification with respect to 
those bodies of knowledge. With respect to this kind of universalization 
of knowledge in the behavioral and social sciences and the humanities, 

- its degree of realization remains a debated and unresolved issue. > ` 

2. The development of universal and general variables.that have 
applicability without reference to national and other boundaries, but 
which must be specified and particularized with respect to different 
national-cultural séttings and different historical periods. 

3. The first two meanings refer mainly to the cognitive validity of 
knowledge across international lines. It is also-necessary to refer to the 
degree to which knowledge is granted international consensus. This 
raises a range of issues different from that of validity. The distinction 
is best illustrated with respect to medical knowledge. It may be claimed 
that the principles of ‘Western’ medical knowledge, based on the 
natural and life sciences as they have developed in the West, are 
generally applicable to the health and illness of the human organism, 
no matter where it is situated. Be that as it may, the principles of 
Western medicine' by no means enjoy universal consensus, as the 
existence of ‘Oriental’ medicine, various kinds of folk medicines in 
both complex and simple societies, and faith healing amply demon- 
strate. The anthropological study of 'ethno-medicine' (and more 
generally, ‘ethno-science’) takes this phenomenon of non-universal 
consensus formally into account: 

4. The development of specific institutional x dcus for the 
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development and transmission of knowledge that are institutionalized 
on an international basis. The universities and academies of the world 
constitute the readiest examples. 

5. The development of organizations and associations of an explicit 
international character. The readiest examples are international 
scholarly associations dedicated to the promotion and spread of science 
and scholarship in their respective disciplines. 

6. The development of international interaction and networking of 
scholars on a more formal basis than 5, mainly through international 
collaboration on research, in.migration of research scholars into 
foreign settings and in the international exchange of students. , 

7. The international diffusion of formal knowledge. This process can 

be characterized at two levels: (a) diffusion of knowledge among the 
relevant scholarly communities in different societies; (b) diffusion of 
knowledge into the cultures and populations of the world, that is, the 
entry of codified knowledge into a developing common culture of the 
world. The mechanisms for the former are largely scholarly.books and 
journals, symposia and conferences; the mechanisms for the latter 
involve the.mass media. 
. These distinctions among the multiple meanings of the inter- 
nationalization of knowledge are more than idle. The term actually 
means different things, and the conditions giving rise to the different 
aspects of internationalization are also different. In this paper I will 
attend mainly to the first and second (transnational validity and 
applicability of knowledge), the third (international consensus) and 
seventh (international diffusion), though in investigating the conditions 
that facilitate and obstruct the internationalization of knowledge in 
these senses, I will refer to infrastructures, organizations and inter- 
action. 


Third Clarification: Types of Knowledge 


This final point is to call attention to the fact that the conditions of inter- 
nationalization of knowledge will differ according to the type of 
knowledge involved. In this connection I refer to the standard distinc- 
tions among natural (physical and life) sciences, the social and 
behavioral sciences and humanities. I note that these distinctions are 
often unclear themselves, with some lines of enquiry (e.g. history) 
assignable to more than one tradition, and some areas of enquiry (e.g. 
neurological psychiatry) bridging two of them. In the discussion that 
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follows I will focus on the behavioral and social sciences — my areas 
of knowledge and interest, and make passing reference to the others. 


The International Applicability of Knowledge: 
Two Illustrations 


In their brief histories, each of the behavioral and social sciences has 
modeled itself after the natural sciences in one way or another. That 
group of thinkers classified roughly under the headings of ‘philo- 
sophical radicals’ and *utilitarians', for example, explicitly avowed that 
they were creating a science of economy, society and morality that 
conformed to the model of classical Newtonian physics (Halévy, 1928: 
6-7). A corollary of this program was that it is possible to discover and 
define scientifically based principles and laws that are generally — 
indeed universally — applicable to human societies. Yet the history of 
the behavioral and social sciences has proved problematical in this 
regard, as the following two examples demonstrate. 


Classical Economics 


In simplified outline, classical economics, advanced as a general 
science, took as its basic units of analysis the individual buyers and 
sellers of resources and products (individuals, households, firms). 
Certain assumptions were made about the motivation of these. The 
most evident is the assumption, bred by the utilitarian tradition, that an 
economic actor behaves in such a way as to. maximize his or her 
material well-being or utility. An additional assumption is that both 
buyers and sellers possess full knowledge about the availability and 
prices of products, job opportunities and other market conditions. 
These first two assumptions were linked by a third, a postulate of 
rationality, whereby both buyers and sellers, possessing preferences 
and full information, will act rationally on the basis of these. They will 
not make errors, they will not forget what they know, and they will not 
act irrationally (that is, on bases counter to their interests and informa- 
tion). 

Certain other assumptions were made about the interaction between 
buyer and seller. They will meet in a peaceful setting in which it is 
understood that neither will engage in transactions other than economic 
exchange (e.g. coercion, violence); the terms of exchange are under- 
stood (labor for wages, commiodities for money); each will make offers 
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on the basis of his or her own preferences (supply and demand 
schedules); and on this basis an equilibrium price point will emerge. It 
was also assumed that the exchange would not be negotiated (haggled 
over) but would be a more or less automatic intersection of the 
schedules of each. 

In addition to these assumptions about psychology and exchange, 
classical economists also built — often implicitly — a number of 
` assumptions about the larger society into their analyses. Among these 
was the assumption of the ‘frictionless’ market, in which perfect 
mobility was posited for people, resources and commodities upon 
demand. Another was the assumption of incapacity of either firms or 
consumers to exercise control over others with respect to output and 
prices; this is an assumption of the independence of actors and virtually 
rules.out the exercise of power and influence in economic transactions. 
‘Still another — this one completely implicit — was that culture (infor- 
mation) be equally and fully available to everyone. Certain further 
assumptions had to do with the existence of institutions, such as a credit 
or banking system, a political system to guarantee conditions of peace 
and stability in processes of exchange and the absence of war. 

While these assumptions and derived economic processes were 
originally advanced as general laws, it has become apparent that they 
were highly specialized and restricted to a specific set of (at best) 
historically specific market situations and (at worst) completely 
fictional circumstances. In fact, much of the history of economic theory 
has involved the acknowledgment that the assumptions of classical 
economics were limited, and that more realistic explanations could be 
generated only by relaxing those assumptions and substituting alter- 
native ones for them. The development of imperfect competition 
theory, for example, dropped the assumption of 'independence of 
actors', and explicitly built in the possibilities that buyers and sellers 
— especially the latter — could exercise control over output and prices. 
One of the core features of Keynesian reformulation was the modifica- 
tion of the ‘rationality’ assumptions of buyers, .laborers, savers and 
investors, and to drop the assumption of ‘frictionlessness’ of the 
market, in order to generate explanations of chronic unemployment and 
inflation, which neoclassical economics could not explain. Modern 
economic developments have also altered the conditions of perfect 
knowledge, and introduced assumptions of uncertainty and risk into the 
analysis of economic behavior. In modifying classical economics in 
these ways, theorists were, in effect, acknowledging the restricted 
character of the ‘laws’ of Classical theory and, correspondingly, 
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establishing limits on their universality, even in Western market 
economies. 

More serious challenges to the universality of the principles of 
economics were to come from anthropologists and historians. In 
classical critiques, Malinowski (1922) and Firth (1966, 1971) 
- demonstrated that in preliterate societies markets did not exist and the 
‘rationality’ of mutual reciprocation rather than economic calculation 
appeared to dominate, and that the motivation to work did not seem to 
correspond to the theories posited by economists. This critique of the 
inapplicability of formal economics to simple societies came to 
constitute the central theme of that subfield of anthropology known as 
economic anthropology (Herskovits, 1952; Dalton, 1967). An equally 
"profound critique of classical economics is found in the works of Karl 
Polanyi and his colleagues (Polanyi, 1944; Polanyi et al., 1957). These 
critiques share the arguments that (1) principles and mechanisms such 
as economic rationality and the market, thought to be universal by 
economists, are specific products of Western economic development, 
and limited to their applicability to Western market economies; (2) all 
economic systems are embedded in institutional and cultural systems, 
which are highly variable from society to society; (3) different forms 
of embeddedness of economic activity yield different kinds of 
exchange, such as reciprocative and redistributive, in addition to 
market exchanges; (4) as a result of all of the above, Western economic 
theory cannot be supposed to be universal in its applicability, but is only 
one historically specific form of explanation. However persuasive these 
arguments might be, they have not totally deflected the further develop- 
ment of economic and other theories based on rational-choice ue 
tions (Becker, 1976; Coleman, 1990). 


Development Theory 


The last decades of the nineteenth century were dominated by classical 
evolutionary theory, which was presented as a ‘universal’ theory in that 
it conceived of all societies as passing through the same unilinear set 
of stages from primitive or savage to modern and civilized (Morgan, 
1963). According to this theory, moreover, currently existing societies 
could be understood in terms of how far they had advanced along this 
line. 

In the first two or three decades of the twentieth century classical 
evolutionary theory was challenged by diffusionists : (Boas, 1928), 
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functionalists .(Radcliffe-Brown, 1952) and cultural relativists 
(Benedict, 1934). The arguments were that societies could ‘skip stages’ 
or otherwise deviate from some preassigned evolutionary sequence 
because of the diffusion of technology and other cultural items; that 
‘vestiges’ from past. histories of society persisted because they 
: continued to play active and useful functions in contemporary societies; 
and that the idea that evolutionary history culminated in some high 
moral center in Western Europe was absurdly ethnocentric. These 
attacks constituted, in effect, a challenge to the universality or ‘inter- 
nationalization' of evolutionary theory. 

After the Second World War, Western social science witnessed a 
certain revitalization of some elements of evolutionary theory in some 
representations of ‘modernization theory’. While rejecting naive ‘stage 
theories‘ of development, some modernization theorists did envision a 
kind of common developmental path. Daniel Lerner (1964: 386), for 
example, defined modernization as ‘the process of social change 
whereby less developed societies acquire characteristics [urban centers, 
mass communication systems, for example] common to more 
developed societies’. Kerr et al. (1960) argued that modern industrial 
relations systems, while beginning from very diverse origins, were 
evolving to a common modern type in developing societies; and Goode 
(1963) advanced an essentially similar argument with respect to modern 
changes in family structure. Expressed as such, modernization theory 
assumed a modified kind of universalist cast. In one of its guises, it was 
called ‘convergence theory’. 

In subsequent decades modernization theory suffered a similar critical 
fate as did classical evolutionary theory, though the sources of criticism 
were very different. Gusfield (1967), for example, rejected the idea that 
‘traditional’ societies (which are themselves heterogeneous) are in any 
way ‘replaced’ by modern institutions and culture; rather, traditional 
and modern blend together in syncretic and idiosyncratic ways in the 
process of development. Gerschenkron (1965) argued that the economic 
development of the ‘late developers’ (Germany, Russia) was essentially 
different from the early pattern established by England, in that banks and 
the state took a much more aggressive entrepreneurial role in the ‘fol- 
lower’ nations. Both Bendix (1967) and Dore (1973) stressed the inter- 
national system, arguing that the latecomers engage in a competitive 
process of ‘catch-up’ with the leaders, and in doing so, borrow the most 
modern of technology in engineering their own economic and social 
transformations. (In this particular, the arguments of Bendix and Dore 
resemble those of diffusionist critics of classical evolutionary theory.) 
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Two other lines of theory also constituted an assault on the universal 
validity of modernization theory. A number of theories of. Latin 
American development (Frank, 1967; Cardoso and Falleto, 1979) 
argued that the developmental process (or lack of it) was not to be found 
in mechanisms internal to societies (entrepreneurship, resistance from 
- ‘traditionalist’ institutions, for example), but rather in the international 
situation of the country in question. In particular, these theorists — 
called ‘dependency theorists’ — argued that the developmental process 
of dependent societies (former colonies, newly developing countries) 
was frequently blocked and/or warped by the fact that dominant 
societies (the US, Western Europe) constrained their economies and 
class/political systems by policies of domination through multinational 
corporate penetration and manipulation of international capital and 
credit. In a related formulation, Wallerstein (1974) argued that the 
history of Western development is best understood in terms of the inter- 
national centrality and peripherality of nations rather than from internal 
developmental dynamics. In subsequent developments, the ‘univer- 
sality’ of dependency theories has also been challenged by scholars 
such as Evans (1979) and Gold (1986), who have argued that some 
countries (for example, Taiwan and Korea) have experienced rapid if 
not spectacular economic development under certain kinds of depen- 
dency situations. 

As these examples of economic theory and development theory 
illustrate, the social and behavioral sciences appear to experience a kind 
of internal tension if not dialectic alternation. On the one hand theorists 
have a predilection for generating principles that are framed and adver- 
tised in general, universal — and by implication, international — terms. 
On the other hand, the limitations of such theories become evident 
through the accumulation of theoretical critiques and empirical research | 
that demonstrate their inapplicability — that is, their lack of univer- 
sality in situations, societies, nations and cultures which do not meet 
the parametric assumptions under which they were generated. By such 
a process the general theories are demonstrated to be historically and 
comparatively specific rather than universal. The examples also 
demonstrate the tentativeness and frailty of efforts in the behavioral and 
social sciences to generate knowledge that attains the status of inter- 
national applicability. 
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Forces Encouraging the Internationalization of Social 
Science Knowledge 


My argument now takes a change of course. I leave the subject of the 
universal or transnational validity of social science knowledge and turn 
to those conditions affecting its degree of consensus, acceptability and 
diffusion among nations and cultures. I consider facilitating factors first 
and obstacles second, though it will become apparent that some items 
have both a facilitating and an inhibiting significance. 


The Universal Human Tendency of Societies to Generate 
Accounts of Themselves 


As generations of anthropological, historical and sociological scholars 
have documented, there is no known society that does not develop a 
‘theory’ about its origin, its distinctive features, its place in nature and 
its people and their group or national character. Just as every individual 
carries his or her personal ‘sociology’ about the surrounding world, so 
do all societies invent their own folk economics, political science, 
sociology and psychology about themselves. Throughout most of 
history such accounts have not been very systematic, and have con- 
sisted of complex congeries of myth, superstition, religious belief, 
folklore and common sense (Geertz, 1983). The development of 
modern behavioral and social science can be regarded as a kind of 
extension of this universal tendency; the main difference between these 
bodies of thought and the centuries of self-description and self- 
assessment is that they are organized more or less systematically 
according to the canons of scientific theory, scientific methods of 
investigation, and empirical verification that have been borrowed and 
adapted from the traditions of natural science that have preceded them 
in their development. 

I regard this universal societal tendency to self-characterize as a 
potential asset to the internationalization of social science knowledge. 
That is to say, peoples cannot resist being self-reflective about their 
social and cultural circumstances, and this makes them unable to resist 
thinking about this kind of knowledge if it is presented to them. If there 
ever were, in some time and place, a society that did not think about 
itself self-consciously, that society would be completely impervious to 
the possible penetration of social-scientific knowledge. The tendency of 
societies to generate accounts of themselves, then, is an essential 
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condition for their receptivity to general accounts based on scientific 
methods and procedures. 

A second, equally universal tendency of societies is to convert their 
self-characterizations into sacred absolutes. Societies’ self- 
characterizations themselves become reified as natural, right and 
moral, and, as such, those who hold these beliefs react negatively to 
alternative versions. A corollary to this tendency is the predilection of 
societies to isolate, punish and regard as heretical those who do advance 
such alternatives. Most of the history of human cultures is a history of 
intolerance, and only recently in human history has the principle of 
tolerance been invented, institutionalized and given positive valence. 
This tendency to absolutize self-characterizations into systems of self- 
congratulation and self-worship is a fundamental obstacle to inter- 
national and diffusion of and consensus about knowledge informed by 
the canons of social science work. I will return to some further implica- 
tions of this observation later in the essay. 


Contemporary World Trends and Their Conduciveness to 
Scientifically Based Ways of Thinking about Society 


In the preceding section I reviewed the essentials of the theory of. 
modernization, and indicated some of the intellectual pitfalls that that 

theory has faced. Without adopting a strong ‘convergence’ version of 

that theory, it is possible to point out that those countries who now 

commit themselves to economic development and the associated 

processes of social transformation — and what country in the world 

does not now make that commitment in some degree? — will 

experience certain commonalities with respect to social change and 

social problems. Among these trends are the following: 


e The drive to improve economic productivity and material 
progress will affect all nations; accompanying this will be efforts, 
greeted with varying degrees of success, to rationalize and systematize 
their economies. 

e The long-standing trends towards societal differentiation, in 
* progress for centuries, will not be reversed. This trend towards increas- 


ing complexity will continue to create problems of integration of.. 


society and to increase the role of integrative agencies, including 
government. The functions of the state, including welfare, administra- 
tion and involvement in the economy, will not recede. For that reason, 
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the great administrative-state-rational complex noted by Habermas 
(1975) will continue to thrive, though one can be less certain about the 
validity of his pessimistic claims regarding its impact on the human 
condition. 

e The trend toward increasing internationalization of production, 
trade, migration and travel — all making for the increased inter- 
dependency of nations — will continue. This will generate a paradox- 
ica] result with respect to national states: on the one hand, governments 
will tend to lose direct control over conditions affecting their economies 
and societies because these conditions will bé generated more by inter- 
national forces; on the other hand, governments will be called upon to 
intensify their activity because of the need to deal with the internal 
consequences of these international forces. 

e The importance of the market as an institution for exchange will 
no doubt increase in salience. Three sets of forces work in this direc- 
tion: (1) the increasing internationalization of markets necessarily 
penetrates into nations’ internal economies, no matter what their prin- 
ciples of organization, and tends to ‘marketize’ their internal 
economies; (2) continuing trends toward deregulation and privatization 
in Western economies; and (3) trends toward de-administration of the 
economy in favor of market principles in socialist economies. For 
reasons suggested in the first two points, however, the state will not 
recede in salience even though the market principle will increase. 

e New technologies, especially information technologies, will 
continue to grow, with a further growth — at various rates — in produc- 
tivity, dominance of the service sector and leisure. 

e Accompanying — and in complex ways determined by — these 
changes will be a certain 'internationalization' of social problems as 
well — the generalization of urban congestion and pollution, crime, 
divorce rates and sex tourism. 


All these observations are meant to assert that in these respects 
societies will become more like one another, despite the persistence and 
even revitalization of national, regional and local cultural peculiarities. 
In so far as that is the case, it is conducive to the dissemination and 
consolidation of a common knowledge base — a social science 
knowledge base — to deal with these common problems. To choose one 
example: if the trends toward privatization, freedom and deregulation 
continue as they have begun in countries like Poland, then the prin- 
ciples of economics as they have developed in Western market 
economies will better apply to those economies than they did earlier, 
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when they were closely administered on non-market principles in their 

socialist past. To choose another example, as crime, vice, abuse on the 

streets and other social problems associated with political freedom, 
urban growth, increased tourism and lessened police surveillance begin 

to generalize — as they are reported to be doing in Moscow and other 
- capitals of Eastern European countries — then the knowledge generated 
in the fields of criminology and deviance will become of greater interest 
to political and social leaders in those countries. To generalize the 
examples: in so far as economic and social trends in the world make 
for greater similarities in the structures and social problems of the 
nations of the world, the knowledge relevant to the understanding and 
amelioration of these phenomena will also tend to be more similar than 
in the past. As a result, the pressures for the international diffusion of 
social-scientific knowledge will be increased. 

One additional consequence of the internationalization of culture, 
mainly through television and the written word, must be mentioned. 
This process tends to make world cultures more similar — or more 
American, as unfriendly critics of the process have complained. This 
characterization is generally accurate. However, from the standpoint of 
the individual countries affected, this penetration of foreign cultures 
and/or a new world culture makes for increasing internal diversification 
of their own indigenous cultures: new assumptions, values and prefer- 
ences work their way into the society alongside traditional ones. This 
increasing cultural diversification of individual societies is conducive to 
the spread of social science knowledge for two different reásons. (1) As 
with the other trends noted, this trend toward internal cultural diver- 
sification will make for some common *problems' faced by all nations 
— the problems of cultural pluralism, intolerance, countercultures and 
cultural conflict. This commonality of problems will make for a greater 
commonality in search for solutions, and a greater interest in and 
borrowing from knowledge applied to those problems in other 
societies. (2) Greater internal cultural diversification tends to demystify 
and deobjectify inherited cultural values. Under competition and threat 
from ‘modern’ assumptions and values, they tend to become prob- 
lematic issues for the society rather than taken-for-granted principles. 
This circumstance constitutes an encouragement to the spread of social 
science thinking. If any single canon characterizes the social sciences, 
it is that they select out the taken-for-granted ingredients of a society's 
way of life and make them the object of more dispassionate, prob- 
lematic study. This feature of social-scientific study leads defenders of 
inherited culture to regard social-scientific theory and research as 
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inherently ‘debunking’ or even radical. Be that as it may, the connec- 
tions remain: increasing cultural diversification leads to demystification 
of inherited cultures and social institutions, and this leads in turn to a 
more receptive environment for social-scientific thinking about them. 


Infrastructures Conducive to the Internationalization of the 
Social Sciences: Research and Exchange Facilities 


À necessary and facilitative condition for the internationalization of 
research is the existence of structural arrangements that involve 
communication, learning and the design and execution of research 
among scholars of different nations. The mechanisms involved here are 
familiarization of students and scholars with the ideas, intellectual 
(including behavioral) traditions and cultures of other societies; the 
generation of knowledge by scholars of different traditions meeting and 
coping with common intellectual problems; and the international diffu- 
sion of research results. The following are gxampies of such infrastruc- 
tures: 


e International scholarly associations such as the International 
Economics Association and the International Political Science Associa- _ 
tion. These are obvious avenues for internationalization of knowledge, 
but their effectiveness is hindered by small budgets, infrequent 
meetings and the tendency of some of them — constructed along 
"United Nations' political lines of national membership and representa- 
tion — to experience the same kinds of national and regional 
divisiveness experienced by the United Nations. Much of the produc- 
tive work within these is research conducted in their countries by 
foreign Students. 

€ Research branches of other international organizations, such as 
UNESCO and the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 

"© Research organizations explicitly devoted to the conduct of inter- 
national research, for example surveys. 

e Small exchange arrangements for faculty and students, typically 
arranged by colleges and universities of different countries. 


The impact of work in these infrastructures on the international diffu- 
sion of social science knowledge (meaning no. 7 above) is clear: it 
facilitates that diffusion. It is less clear that such international work 
facilitates the development of common general theory (meanings nos 1 
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and 2) or consensus about social science knowledge (meaning no. 3). 
International mingling through exchange and co-operation always 
involves an ambivalent mix: a tendency to heighten mutual apprecia- 
tion, affection and common thinking; and a tendency to reinforce 
already existing stereotypes (even though their content -may become 
somewhat richer and more elaborated). There is no reason to believe 
that international collaborative research would not generate some of the 
same mixed effects. Finally, we will observe below that the tendency 
of such knowledge to be selectively adapted, assimilated or distorted (as 
the case may be) in specific national and regional contexts presents 
strong counterforces to international homogenization. 


The Continued March of Democracy 


Early in the nineteenth century Tocqueville (1987) foretoid repeatedly 
the inexorability of the advance of democratic principles such as liberty 
and equality. The ensuing century and a half has not proved him in 
error, despite the rise and fall of authoritarian and totalitarian regimes, 
and their continued existence in many parts of the world. The last years 
of the twentieth century have witnessed a special vitality of the 
democratic impulse internationally, with the collapse of authoritarian 
communism and socialism in most countries that had adopted them, the 
unsuccessful or semi-successful pressure on such regimes in countries 
such as China and Albania; the pressure on apartheid in South Africa; 
the continued invigoration of democratic forces in Latin America; and 
the continued preoccupation with injustice and inequality in already 
democratized countries in North America and Western Europe. 

The march towards democratization has many facets; but Marshall's 
(1950) specification of the civil (liberty and' conscience), political 
(democratic institutions such as the franchise and representative 
government) and social (such as the provision of education, welfare and 
other social services) is still a valuable one. It is the civil variant that 
is of special interest in this paper. As we will see, social sciences (some 
more than others), despite their protestations of neutrality and objec- 
tivity, are seldom regarded as neutral in their host societies. As such, 
they have everywhere been regarded with ambivalence, and have some- 
times been the object of ridicule, repression, sustained official criticism 
and thought control. In so far as the civil-democratic impulse develops, 
it diminishes these repressive forces, and encourages freedom of 
expression and investigation, the making public of research results, as 
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well as the increased national and international mobility of scholars and 
students. The implications for the internationalization of social science 
knowledge are clear: the civil democratization of universities, 
academies and related institutions makes for a greater flow of social 
science theory and research (because it is freed), reduces the strictures 
on content and style of research, and thereby works to reduce its level 
of politicization and ideologization. 


Forces Obstructing the Internationalization of Social 
Science Knowledge 


The Cultural and Political Threat of Such Knowledge 


To initiate this observation, I return to the point that societies create 
lore and knowledge about themselves, and at the same time lock that 
knowledge into systems of absolute and sacred truths and principles and 
resist alternative or competing versions of thought and belief. 

The tendency to sacralize extends to views of nature as well as 
society; as a result the history of the natural sciences has been one of 
constant struggle between the scientific worldview (whatever its 
variant) and received religious and other cultural views of nature. The 
most obvious examples are the religious resistance to the views of 
historical giants -such as Copernicus, Galileo and Darwin, the 
discoveries of each of which came into direct contradiction with 
established, religiously based cosmologies. The history of the natural 
sciences has also been one of their own victories, gained largely 
through their explanatory power they attained, their practical applica- 
tions and the decline of the power of competing interests and institu- 
tions (mainly the Church) for reasons other than the rise of the sciences. 
Such struggles, however, are still in evidence: note, for example, the 
political opposition to Mendelian genetics in the Soviet Union for many 
‘decades, the current ‘creationist’ hostility to scientifically based evolu- 
tionary biology and the widespread rejection of scientifically based 
“Western’ medicine in many other areas of the world, as well as in the 
West — for example, by Christian Scientists, by some spiritualist 
groups and by individuals like Ivan Illich (1976). 

In the contemporary world the social sciences are constantly involved 
in this kind of struggle. Moreover, it is more widespread and intense 
than in the natural sciences for a number of reasons. First, the social 
sciences are newer on the scene than the latter. Second, with few 
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exceptions their theoretical and empirical results have not proven so 
irrefutable or so demonstrably useful from a practical point of view. 
Third, the social sciences — with variations among them — experience 
more internal diversity and disagreement over their fundamental prin- 
ciples and paradigms than do the natural sciences. Fourth, the practi- 


: tioners of the social sciences have not attained the same level of 


established social status as have natural scientists and medical practi- 
tioners. For all these reasons the social sciences are not as formidable 
in their threat to alternative worldviews, and controversies about their 
validity, their usefulness and their dangers are more visible and further 
from being settled. 

The threat from the social sciences to existing cultural, ideological, 
and common sense predispositions and pretensions is forever present, 
if for no other reason than that they constitute competing alternatives 
to them. The several social sciences differ from one another in this 


respect, however, in the following ways: x : 


e Formal economics is perhaps the least threatening of the contem-^ 
porary social sciences (despite its controversial past as the 'dismal 
science’ in the West), largely because of the increasing need of national 
governments for economists and economic advice, particularly as they 
become involved in the instabilities of world international markets and 
derived instabilities of their own internal markets. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that Western, ‘bourgeois’ economics experienced 
prolonged periods of ideological hostility in societies based on 
communist and socialist ideologies, some Third World countries, and 
domestic hostility from practical-minded businessmen as well as other 
social scientists critical of its restrictive assumptions and unrealism. 

e In principle, psychology is a less threatening and destabilizing 
ideological force than the other social sciences, because it tends to focus 
on individuals as the objects of study and ds the source of problems; 
this dilutes the critical focus of psychology on social institutions and 
social systems. However, we must not forget the enormous worldview 
struggle precipitated by the arrival of Freudian psychoanalysis on the 
Victorian scene;-and the prolonged hostility of some Marxist-based 
regimes to Western social psychology and psychiatry. 

.@ The threat of anthropology and ethnography to domestic cultural 
and social arrangements is also somewhat diminished by the fact that, 
historically, they have focused on the foreign, the different and the 
exotic. By the same token, however, such knowledge has the potential 
of exciting admiration and emulation on the part of those alienated from 
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domestic culture and institutions (‘the noble savage’ myth of Rousseau 
and other enlightenment thinkers of the late eighteenth century is the 
readiest example). In addition, anthropologically derived ideologies 
such as cultural relativism are by nature threatening to all kinds of 
cultural representatives who embrace any given worldview and 
associated values.as absolute. 

è In principle, history enjoys the same kind of. remoteness from 
present institutions and their criticism in principle, but in practice this 
is not the case. All cultures include some kind of sacralized history of 
their own past (myths of origin, revolutionary moments of creation 
[contemporary French, American and Mexican societies]), and any 
attempt to write history in ways contrary to these becomes controver- 
sial. In addition, those alienated from society's culture and institutions 
often invoke real or imagined histories as critical points of reference. 
For example, one of the elements of Engels's (1976) critique of 
bourgeois society's evils was to invoke the imagery of somewhat 
simple, conflict-free, precapitalist village communities. 

e For specifically historical reasons sociology has earned the 
reputation as perhaps the most critical and threatening of all the social 
sciences. Its theoretical origins are in the critical traditions of Western 
social thought (Marx, Weber, Simmel, for example) and American 
reformism. It focuses on many institutions — religions and family, for 
example — that are sacralized and on many others (class and inequality, 
for example) that are at the seat of deep conflicts in society. AII these 
factors make for a very widespread social ambivalence towards — and 
often political repression of — sociology. 

* Political science is, in principle, as critical of social institutions as 
sociology — politics always has its sacred side as well — but in practice 
this has not been the case. The historical reasons for this are not entirely : 
‘clear, but at least one factor is the tendency of political scientists to 
identify positively with those in power that they investigate — as well 
as their political institutions — and this tends to diminish their critical 
impulse. 


It follows from these illustrations that every one of the social sciences ` 
will be regarded with.some ambivalence — a balance between attraction 
to its insights and its possible practical or ameliorative aspects on the 
one side and its threatening quality on the other. The positive pole 
expresses itself in the hiring; consulting and interviewing of social and 
behavioral scientists as ‘experts’ on a great range of topics, and on the 
more ‘or less solid institutionalization of those fields as academic 
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subjects in colleges, universities, research institutes and academies. 
The negative pole, which commands our greater interest at the 
moment, also finds expression in a variety of ways: 


€ A ‘bad press’, for example, towards sociology in Great Britain, 
which is sometimes stereotyped and ridiculed in the media as silly, 
` troublesome, far-out and countercultural and undesirably left leaning. 

e Periodic outbursts of negative public sentiment, for example, in 
the wake of the.acquittals of John Hinkley, the attempted assassin of 
President Ronald Reagan, and Dan White, the assassin of Harvey Milk 
and George Moscone in San Francisco — both of which were based on 
psychiatric testimony and psychiatric grounds. 

e Criticism from those very agencies that support.them, for exam- 
ple, the ‘golden fleece’ award presented by Senator William Proxmire 
for the most trivial piece of social science research funded by the federal 
. government; and the assault on the social sciences in the early 1980s by 
Ronald Reagan and David Stockman as useless for public policy. 

e Dismissal or vilification on at least partly ideological grounds; 
one example is the pervasively hostile attitude toward the theories of 
Karl Marx in the American social sciences during their formative years 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century; another example, 
already noted, is the ideological assaults by socialist and communist 
governments and scholarly communities on ‘bourgeois social science’ 
over a period of many decades. 

` e Outright political repression, including banning subjects from 

universities and other academic institutions and punishing ideologically 
unacceptable social scientists. The most notable examples are in the 
eras of Stalin and Brezhnev in the Soviet Union, the cultural revolution 
in China and periods of repression and expulsion in Argentina and 
Brazil. f 


The implications of this national ambivalence towards the behavioral 
and: social sciences form the standpoint of the internationalization of 
knowledge are mainly negative. 


Selective Adaptation and Distortion in the Transfer Process 


When social science knowledge does flow across boundaries it seldom 
does so in pure form; it is typically altered in the process. The deter- 
minants of this process are threefold: (1) blockage because of the 
threatening character of knowledge, as discussed; (2) the selective 
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preferences of borrowers; and (3) selective perceptions of the 
usefulness or relevance of the knowledge in question. I cite three 
examples of the process of preferential selection and distortion: 


1. The Favored Status of Methodology. There are a number of reasons 
that suggest that the internationalization of social science methodology 
(measurement techniques, research designs, statistical modes of analyz- 
ing data) is easier to effect and more widespread than the diffusion of 
substantive knowledge. The first is the increasingly common need of 
governments to know about social data and assessing their meaning. In 
One respect this need is a byproduct of the modernization process. As 
indicated above, societal complexity associated with social-economic 
development — and internationalization — generates a certain range of 
potential and actual instabilities and social problems. Moreover, 
governments in modernizing, modern and postmodern societies alike 
have an interest in minimizing both destabilization and social problems, 
both of which are likely to generate dissatisfactions and protests that are 
politically threatening to them. One mode of control over instability and 
social problems is to gain an adequate a base of knowledge about them. 
Proper methodology is an asset in this regard, and appeals to govern- 
ments without regard to their ideological basis for legitimization Or 
their particular political system. 

The second impetus to the internationalization of methodology i is also 
connected with the process of modernization and its attendant values. 
Among other things, modernization has rested on the application of 
science to economic production and other activities, and at times 
science has been heralded as the handmaiden to evolutionary process: 
In so far as the efforts of countries to improve themselves has a ‘scien- 
tific’ component — it almost invariably does — then scientific rigor 
becomes a basis for legitimizing various groups’ claims and resources, 
and the demonstration of methodological rigor and exactitude becomes 
a part of that claim. Such circumstances create a particularly conducive 
atmosphere for the diffusion of the ‘best’ and the ‘latest’ method- 
ological techniques in all sciences. 

The third reason for the easier spread of methodology is closely 
connected with the political ambivalence towards the social sciences. 
Whatever might be the long-term negative effects of the application of 
‘scientifically’ based methodology in the consideration of social condi- 
tions — such as exposing unwelcome social problems such as crime, 
unemployment or homelessness — these consequences are more remote 
and indirect than the threat of the intellectual substance of the social 
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sciences and their possible moral and political implications. To put the 
point in a single phrase, methods of social study are usually less 
threatening than its substance. Methods are more easily cloaked in an 
apolitical mantle: of ‘objectivity’, ‘dispassion’ and ‘neutrality’ than 
knowledge claims about and evaluations of social institutions and 
. culture. Those who have pressed the social sciences, as sciences, have 
been the same ones who have stressed and praised quantitative tech- 
niques for measuring and analyzing social data. In addition, in those 
societies where the social sciences have had the most troubled existence 
— most notably, the Soviet Union and other Eastern European socialist 
countries — one of the adaptations of social scientists was to define 
their work as ‘logic’, ‘methodology’ and ‘social engineering’, presum- 
ably to neutralize it and thus render them less vulnerable to political 
criticism and repression. This kind of political process also works 
towards making methodology more generally acceptable and therefore 
more likely to diffuse internationally. 


2. Selective Borrowing. Because different societies have different 
points of vulnerability to potentially critical knowledge, they will resist 
the adoption of different elements of social science knowledge, and thus 
impede its spread. The most obvious example is the decades-long bifur- 
cation of the field of economics (and in some degree political science 
and sociology) into ‘Western’ or ‘bourgeois’ on the one hand and 
‘socialist? or ‘Marxist’ on the other — a split reinforced both by the 
intellectual and political predilections of practitioners and by the Cold 
War mentality. Within this context, however, a certain amount of selec- 
tive borrowing occurred. For example, in the 1950s and 1960s, 
numbers of Soviet political leaders and economists took a great interest 
in that line of American economy theory known as ‘input-output 
analysis’ associated with the name of Wassily Leontieff. That line of 
theory involved the systematic analysis of flows of resources and 
products among scores of sectors in the economy. Soviets were 
interested in this as a line of analysis that was relevant to problems of 
co-ordination in their administered economy. It should also be noted 
that input-output analysis was not the most central strand of ‘Western’ 
economics at the time and that the Soviets did not borrow — indeed 
were antagonistic to — most other strands of Western economies that 
dealt with markets. Other chapters of selective borrowing and diffusion 
could be identified, such as the warm reception of psychoanalysis in 
Germanic countries, the US, Argentina and (recently) East Asian coun- 
tries such as Taiwan and Korea, and the general indifference to 
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psychoanalysis in Britain (despite the existence of a few small groups 
in London) and in socialist and communist societies. 


3. Adaptation and Distortion of Knowledge. A common form of institu- 
tional diffusion into the previously colonial nations of the world — for 
example, legal systems, political parties, civil service systems and trade 
unions. However, these typically assume a form that differs from that 
in the society in which they were initiated. The infusion of tribal 
politics into the African trade unions, generally devised on the British 
model, is an example. The principle is a general one, and applies to 
diffusion of knowledge as well. The two examples will suffice. The 
selective migration of psychoanalytic theory and practice has already 
been mentioned. One of the interesting features of the adoption of 
Freudian psychoanalysis in the US was that it tended to lose the kind 
of ‘pessimism’ about the person and civilization that informed Freud’s 
formulations. Psychoanalysis in the context of American psychology 
came to stress the more optimistic note of active mastery, as stressed 
in the ‘ego psychology’ or ‘adaptive psychology’ of American psycho- 
analysis. A second example is ‘dependency theory’, already mentioned. 
An original product of a number of Latin American scholars, this line 
of thinking about modernization became popular in the.US in the 1970s, 
but it tended to be assimilated to the new strands of neo-Marxist think- 
ing in the US. The double processes of selective borrowing and adapta- 
tion/distortion constitute barriers to the diffusion of common bodies of 
social science knowledge. 


Language 


The problem of internationalization cannot be covered without con- 
sidering the issue of language. Language differences have constituted 
a barrier to the diffusion of natural science knowledge, but this has been 
mediated in part by the expression of that knowledge in mathematical 
form, by the use of cognate scientific terms that find a place in many 
languages and are thus readily readable, and the widespread use of 
English as a scientific language. The social sciences have not moved 
as far towards the development of common or easily understood 
languages, so their situation is more difficult from the standpoint of 
internationalization of knowledge. : 

The early historical development of the social sciences was mainly 
in English, German and French, and to a lesser degree in Spanish, 
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Italian and Russian. Current work is expressed in virtually all the 
written languages of the world. Scholars cannot master even the major 
languages in which important work is done even in countries (e.g. 
Holland, Israel) in which multilingual training is a normal part of the 
education system. And because the social sciences have not developed 
- a common language, scholars either do not acquaint themselves with 
research in other tongues or do so only after languege training or 
translation. 

In so far as any ‘international language’ is developing in the social 
sciences, that language is English. Part of this stems from the recent 
eras of political domination of the UK and US in world affairs, and part 
from the dominant role of the US in the recent development of the 
behavioral and social sciences. That role is being challenged in many 
ways, but English remains the evolving lingua franca. 

That process may be difficult to reverse, moreover, for several 
reasons. Scholars from certain nations (e.g. Japan, Italy, Greece) can 
speak with nationals from few other nations in their own tongues, and 
their preferred adaptation is to speak a tongue which is the native 
language of neither but in which both can communicate. That language 
is usually English. Scholars in many countries now believe that it is 
important to write in English to attain an international reputation — not 
only small countries, but major ones such as Germany as well. Inter- 
national conferences are now held mainly in English, even though other 
‘official’ languages may be recognized. In my own association, the 
International Sociological Association, the official languages, adopted 
in the late 1940s when the Association was formed, are English and 
French. Ninety percent if not more of the official correspondence, 
presentations and discussions are, however, in English. As this 
becomes the general case, it increases the probability that it will remain 
so in the future, because scholars have invested in learning English and 
know that it is appropriate to do so in order to maximize their own 
ability to understand and communicate generally. 

This phenomenon is not without its complications, however. French- 
speaking sociologists are resentful, sometimes openly so, of the 
domination of English, and have formed a loose grouping of *French- 
speaking sociologists'. And in the past decade, when two of the three 
World Congresses of Sociology have been held in Spanish-speaking 
cities (Mexico City and Madrid) a movement to include Spanish as an 
additional official language of the association has strengthened, and 
will probably prevail, even though its victory will be largely symbolic. 
One can envision similar movements in the future on behalf of 
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German-, Russian- and Chinese-speaking sociologists, and such 
movements, if successful, would constitute minor countertrends to the 
general tendency to develop a common international language for the 
field. 


Infrastructural Barriers 


I noted above the generally facilitative effort on the internationalization 
of the social sciences of international research organizations, exchange 
programs and collaborative arrangements. At the same time, the 
geographical, financial and political barriers to the effectiveness of 
these infrastructural forms was also underscored, and on the basis of 
these limits they must be considered as obstructing factors as well. 
More important than these positive limits on international work, 
however, is that the greatest bulk of work in the behavioral and social 
sciences is national in character. It is financed (whether publicly or 
privately) by nationally based agencies; it is organized in national 
disciplinary associations; most individuals make their careers with the 
national group of scholars in their own discipline as their main 
audiences; and most rewards and prestige are granted within the 
national arenas (the important exception is that being ‘internationally 
known’ and ‘internationally active’ often adds to status). With all the 
resources and incentives thus ‘loaded’ into the national mold, scholars 
and students are discouraged both directly and indirectly from making 
the international arena their major point of reference. That many do is 
a gratifying phenomenon, but the infrastructural cards are usually 
stacked against it. 


Conclusion 


In moving through this paper, the reader will have noticed that the main 
feature of the accumulating picture of the internationalization of social 
science knowledge is its complexity. This process is not a simple or 
unitary kind of tendency, but rather a kind of moving ‘equilibrium-in- 
tension’, a complex system of forces working for and working against 
its advancement and realization. In many respects the process may be 
regarded as a larger contest between two great sets of forces: . 


e Intellectual and political forces making for the internationalization 
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of scientific knowledge and its relevant infrastructures, including the 
institutionalization of norms of methodological correctness, validity of 
results, and systematic accumulation of common theory and research; 

e primordial forces of nation, region, religion, ideology and 
political loyalties, most of which constitute barriers to internationaliza- 
tion. 


Both sets of forces constantly assert and reassert themselves, thus 
making for a halting, irregular and sometimes retrogressive movement 
toward the internationalization of social science knowledge. 


Note 


1. The terms ‘social sciences’ and ‘social-scientific’ will be used throughout this paper 
as a kind of convenient shorthand. It is meant to include those endeavors that are often 
called ‘behavioral science’, such as psychology and some parts of sociology, 
anthropology and political science. It is also meant to include history, law, linguistics, 
psychiatry and other ancillary fields not always so classified. 
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Between Power Politics 
and Pacifist Utopia: 
Peace and War in 
Sociological Theory! 
Hans Joas 


When Vaclav Havel received the Peace Prize of the German Book- 
sellers Association in October 1989, and thus a mere few weeks before 
the government in Czechoslovakia was overthrown, he was not able to 
give his acceptance speech in person, as: he had been denied an exit 
visa. In the speech entitled ‘A Word about the Word’ (Havel, 1990) 
„which was read on Havel’s behalf by an actor friend of his, he spoke 
of the allergic reaction which the mere mention of the word 'peace' 
provokes among many inhabitants of Eastern Europe — even today, 
incidentally. Owing to its constant use and the shameless way in which 
it was employed to justify a foreign policy that was not at all defensive 
and a repressive domestic policy, the word had lost so much in value 
that it was hardly any longer possible to gain serious-minded theoretical : 
and political attention for the threat to peace. This was the case, 
although in recent decades the annihilation of humanity by the catas- 
trophe of a nuclear war has undoubtedly been an unfathomable yet real 
prospect looming on the horizon. Although it can be said that the events 
of 1989 have clearly diminished the probability of a nuclear confronta- 
tion in Europe between heavily armed military blocs, this cannot be 
regarded as reason now to herald the dawning of an age of eternal peace Í 
and to perceive the danger of unintentional self-destruction to be 
something which stems exclusively from the ecological consequences 
of our economic life. 

If we as social scientists do not wish to forego using the means that 
only rationality and science make available to investigate the causes of 
these immense dangers and the possibilities of banishing these.dangers, 
then we must distance ourselves equally: from both the desperate 
optimism of psychological repression nurtured by some of our political 
leaders and the fascination which horror exerts, a fascination that 
paralyses any ability to analyse and act. We must, by-contrast, examine 
what our respective disciplines and our personal abilities can contribute 
when facing such a task. Such a line of enquiry involves two questions. 
Firstly, what do sociology and the social sciences tell us about the 
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genesis and causes of war and about the effect of war on the develop- 
ment of humanity? And secondly, what light is shed on the major 
` theoretical projects generated by our. disciplines and on these 
disciplines themselves if they are viewed in light of the first question? 
In this context, if one casts an initial glance over the social sciences 

: at present, all one gets is a highly contradictory impression. On the one 
hand, it looks as if pressing current global problems have had little if 
any impact on the conferences, teaching and everyday research of the 
profession.? The major theories which are the subject of general 
discussion today — let us take Habermas, Luhmann or the poststruc- 
turalists as an example — contain hardly any mention of war and peace. 
On the other hand, approaches derived from the social sciences are of 
considerable importance both for the development of nuclear strategies 
and for the peace movement. Game theories and conflict theories often 
constitute the core of lines of argumentation employed in strategic 
analyses, and as soon as the various trends in the peace movement quit 
the level of appeals to personal ethical convictions, they argue almost 
exclusively in terms of global analyses in the social sciences. The 
contradiction between these two observations resolves itself once it 
becomes clear that the social sciences have to a certain extent delegated 
the concern with war and peace to a separate area of its own. Peace 
research or military sociology, the study of international relations or 
the analysis of nuclear conflict scenarios in terms of game theory — 
* none of these fields has had any noteworthy effect back on the general 
' development of the social sciences. The reasons for this segregation are 
. by no means coincidental. Rather, they are closely linked to the defini- 
tion of the concept of 'society' that is constitutive for the social 
sciences. Alain Touraine and Anthony Giddens both criticized classical 
sociology for employing a concept of ‘society’ which expressed only 
the reality of the nineteenth-century European and perhaps also North 
American nation-state (Giddens, 1985; Touraine, 1986). All the 
alleged regular laws of development thus refer clandestinely to the 
reality of a state whose territories are clearly delineated, which is bound 
to a body of law and administered in a modern manner, whereas the 
dynamics of the relationships between these states is regarded as a 
purely historical contingency and otherwise hardly warrants interest. 
Consequently, such an approach cannot adequately thematize either the 
particular internal characteristics of a nation-state as opposed to other 
historical structures, or the dependence of intrasocietal processes on 
global economic, political and military processes or on supranational 
cultural processes. The only exception, albeit not with regard to the 
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fixation on the nation-state, but in the central treatment of war and 
peace, is a specifically German tradition of historical human and 
political science. Yet, this tradition cannot simply be drawn on, given 
its proximity to the glorification of power and chauvinism. If -one 
criticizes classical sociology for neglecting to deal with international 
- relations, one must at the same time ask whether the Enlightenment’s 
optimism with respect to peace, and this optimism has contributed to 
the neglect, was a worthless illusion which had necessarily to be aban- 
doned in favour of a realism based on power politics, or whether it can 
be made the subject of a serious reconstruction. : 

Thought on the conditions for peace began, of course, long before 
the Enlightenment. The late Middle Ages, at least, engendered a series 
of attempts to make the Christian religion, which linked the peoples of 
Europe, the core of a peaceful order patterned after the model of the 
ancient Pax Romana. Such attempts, of course, hardly focused on the 
non-Christian world; and when they did, then the conditions of a Chris- 
tian peace would seem not to apply to it. It was the Renaissance and 
a few of its heralds as well as the radical sects which emerged in the 
age of the Reformation that represent the first thrust in the direction of 
a universalistic orientation towards peace. The historical impact of this 
way of thinking was widespread and left its mark on many aspects of 
life in the North American colonies. The predominant line of deve- 
lopment, however, lies in the subsequent period, namely in the 
consolidation of the territorial and/or nation-states of Europe and the 
development of the ideology of raison d'état and the balance of power. : 
The discourse of peace can to a certain extent-be regarded as a 
relatively quiet, outsider's voice raised against that way of thinking for 
which standing armies and perpetual conflicts of interest between the 
states became ever more a matter of course. The reemergence of the 
issue of peace in France during the early Enlightenment was perceived 
by contemporaries as abstruse rumination (Johnson, 1987). Although 
the author of the early Enlightenment's most famous utopia of peace — 
the Abbé de St Pierre — could not complain that his proposals failed 
to attract any attention, crude and polemical retorts were initially 
clearly the order of the day. 

Nevertheless, it was the Enlightenment which generated the first 
serious attempts to base the possibility of lasting peace on a change in 
the internal nature of the states — attempts that continue to have an 
influence on the social sciences even today. A total of at least five such 
approaches can be discerned; they set their sights on guaranteeing 
peace respectively by means of the expansion of free trade,: the 
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founding of republics, the development of industrial society, the 
establishment of socialism and, lastly, the existence of stable nuclear 
alliances. All of them have been, at least in the stark form in which they 
were initially presented, discredited by historical events. This is not to 
say that they were thus falsified in some simplistic fashion. Their 
overall claims, however, were dashed by the emergence of wars which _ 
they had not foreseen and the causes of which apparently contradicted 
the expectations that had been nourished by theory. An adequate treat- 
ment of the-subject at hand would require that all of these approaches 
be reviewed in order to identify the precise point in the context of 
events at which each exhausted its respective claims. It goes without 
saying that this would exceed the scope of the present discussion. I will 
therefore outline each of them here as briefly as possible. I will only 
go into somewhat more detail with regard to the assumption, which is 
constitutive of sociology, of the peaceful character of industrial society 
and the inherent tension between this assumption and the realism of 
power politics as well as developments in theory since the end of the 
Second World War. Borrowing vaguely from ethnomethodology, I 
refer to the method I have devised as that of an ‘historical crisis experi- 
ment’. What is meant by this is the choice of an historical nexus of 
events which was of course not produced by an experimenter, but in 
which social orders nevertheless changed in such a way that they shook 
the theories in the minds of the actors. The study of such constellations 
of events and the actors’ ways of reacting to them can thus serve as a 
methodological means of shedding light on deep-seated and often 
unarticulated theoretical assumptions. 

The two oldest relevant models in the social sciences are associated 
iwith the names of Immanuel Kant and Adam Smith. Adopting motifs 
from Rousseau, Kant established a link between the capacity of states 
for peace and their internal structure and spoke in terms of the peaceful 
nature of republics. His concept of the republic, however, was not at 
all aimed at deposing the monarch, but rather signified the. constitu- ` 
tionalization and juridification of the power of the monarch. The well 
understood interest of the citizens would have the effect of helping to 
avoid war and promote mutually beneficial relations between the states 
if only. the citizens’ interests were taken into account when taking 
foreign-policy decisions. This ‘republican’ model corresponds on this 
point to the other great peace model which was represented in the 
emerging political economy. Adam Ferguson and Adam Smith set their 

. Sights on the pacifying impacts of free trade. It was, after all, possible 
to effect a peaceful exchange of needed goods instead of mutual threat, 
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destruction and pillage; the expansion of these exchange relations 
would serve the interests of both sides and render war superfluous. 

However, both models soon ran into difficulty in view of historical 
developments. This comes most blatantly to light in the case of Kant's, 
position, which was totally in keeping with ‘republican’ thinking in 
- general, both in Germany and in France. Just after 1789, hopes in 
France were high that the Revolution would also be a step towards 
eliminating the cabinet wars of the eighteenth century. Thus, a repub- 
lican victory in the wars which were being waged against France-by the 
monarchies of Europe would have been a contribution towards the 
emergence of a peaceful world. Consequently, the increasingly offen- 
sive character of the French war campaign plunged the republican 
model of peace into a severe crisis. It was in particular German intellec- 
- tuals of the time who discussed the consequences of this state of 
affairs.®. Was it right for revolutionary France also to use bellicose 
' means to convert other states into republics and should the intellectuals’ 
who sympathized with the.revolution support this expansion of the 
revolution by armed force? After Napoleon’s victory over Prussia in 
1806, this issue necessarily became even more acute. It was now 
precisely the progressive intellectuals who began to regard the 
strengthening of a German national consciousness and, to an increasing 
degree, also armed struggle against the occupying forces as the political 
conclusion to. be drawn from their convictions. The justification of 
national consciousness still contained universalistic elements, yet the 
hope for a future peaceful world no longer played a role. As a result, 
in a peculiar about-turn, the side that gained the upper hand in the.peace 
debate was the oné which expected peace to come both from eliminat- 
ing France as source of unrest by reinstating the legitimate monarchy, 
. and from a new balance of power and its co-ordination in the spirit of 
a reinforced Christendom. The question as to how strong the break was 
between the justification of war and the characteristics ofta form of 
thought that centred on peace, as if derived from natural rights and the 
universalistic ideals of the Enlightenment, is an issue which is impor- 
tant for assessing the further development of German thought in the 
nineteenth century.“ 

Smith’s theory of replacing war with free trade was not at all as 
simple as it may sound in this abbreviated formula. He was well aware 
that even communities engaged in trade still remained indefinitely 
dependent on military protection; just as he was conscious of the ques- 
tion how trade between states that were totally different in in terms, « of 
military strength could be kept free of the influence of- diga milita ; 
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strength. On the whole, however, his optimism in peace-making policy 
surely predominated. After all, free trade was itself suited to bolstering 
those strata within society which opposed the traditionally bellicose 
nobility. The free trade liberalist model of peace, however, had a 
covert particularistic undertone. For the hopes for peace it nourished 
: were usually not truly universalistic, but rather limited to the circle of 
‘civilized’ peoples. Thomas More had already declared that a war was 
just if it was waged against a people that leaves land untilled while 
denying another people use of the land. In many cases, ‘savages’ were 
expressly excluded from the validity of the notions of the regulations 
one had in mind. As an exception, Bentham had, as a consistent free 
trader, demanded as early as the end of the eighteenth century that the 
colonies be dispensed with; otherwise, it was to be feared that, even 
after curbing the power of war-mongering aristocrats, conflict over the 
colonies would give rise to ever more wars. In England, thought that 
focused on peace and the appeal for free trade remained closely linked. 
For this very reason, it was felt outside England that free trade in many 
cases merely served the interests of what was economically and tech- 
nologically the most advanced nation, namely England, and that it was 
therefore by no means simply an outgrowth of universalistic thinking 
(Howard; 1978). 

' In the nineteenth century these two models of peace were jnd by 
two further models, both of which. were closely linked to the two 
Enlightenment variants of thought on peace. Marxism took the polemic : 
against non-constitutional ‘states’ lack of a capacity for peace and 
levelled it at capitalism: it was not the republic, but socialism that 
provided the social conditions for peace. Capitalism is ascribed a 

. violent and expansive character; the struggle to overthrow capitalism 
‘could thus go hand in hand with the struggle for peace. This is why the 
Marxist-inspired movement always regarded pacifist tendencies that 
did not give priority to the critique of capitalism or efforts to reach a 
peaceful settlement of international conflicts. at the level of international 
law with a fair degree of arrogance. The late Engels, however, showed 
a new receptivity to both a non-violent upheaval within society and to 
the prospects for European disarmament. More recent Marxist attempts 
have been able to draw on this and have attested to the capacity for 
peace which capitalism, at least in principle, exhibits in the nuclear age 
(Klein, 1988). The mainstream of Marxist thought, however, is shaped 
by the diverse attempts to draw up a theory of imperialism; this line of 
argument was developed above.all immediately prior to the First World 
War and found. its view that capitalism inexorably drifts into an 
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imperialistic stage — in which conflict between the major ‘imperialist’ 
powers. is inevitable — confirmed by this war. This view of things 
determined the way people thought after the First World War and 
extended far into the social democratic camp, where admittedly older 
Enlightenment models of peace always continued to have an effect. It 
- was fuelled by the impression that the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union, being the only socialist state, was — regardless of what one 
thought of the precise nature of this socialism — defensive and oriented 
to peace. 

Outside the socialist and communist movements, the fear of a revolu- 
tion within society of course allied itself early on with the fear that such 
a rebellion could be incited or supported by the Soviet Union or the 
Communist International. Within the working-class movement, how- 
ever, the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939 was the event which first 
undeniably shook the foundations of those things which had hitherto 
been taken for granted. This was true not only for the members of the 
resistance who were fighting the Nazis within the Third Reich and also 
not only with regard to the abrupt cessation of all contacts made with 
a view to possible co-operation between the German Social Democratic 
Party and the German Communist Party. It was true above all for the 
exponents of Marxist thought. The entire range of reactions can be 
grasped if one takes a look at the famous controversy between Rudolf. 
Hilferding, the Social Democrat and theoretician of ‘Finance Capital’, 
and Walter Ulbricht. At the end of 1939, convinced that Hitler's 
Germany and the Soviet Union of Stalin were hand in glove, Hilferding 
concluded that both had totalitarianism in common and that social 
democracy consequently had to take up the cause of supporting Great 
Britain and France in the fight against both of them. Ulbricht reacted 
to this with a polemical attack which attracted international attention; 
in it he characterized British imperialism as the principal enemy. 
Precisely because of its willingness to establish a pact with the Soviet 
Union, Nazi Germany, as Ulbricht saw it, had become the less aggres- 
sive form of imperialism. This, of course, demonstrated not only the 
' bankruptcy of the Marxist theory of imperialism, which was completely 
functionalized to serve as a justification for Soviet foreign policy, but 
also its profound lack of consideration for the autonomous significance 
of democracy and constitutionality for an assessment of the capacity of 
states for peace (Duhnke, 1972). The German attack on the Soviet Union 
in 1941 led to a renewed shift in emphasis, as now the principal opposi- 
tion to fascism was again undisputed. Yet Soviet policy in Eastern and 
Central Europe after the Second World War, and especially the cases 
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of military intervention to repress internal reform movenients in 
socialist states (Hungary, 1956 and Czechoslovakia, 1968), provoked 
large-scale discussions on both occasions about the capacity of social- 
ism for peace; the simple thesis that eliminating the interests of the 
capitalist military-industrial complex would result in peace was, in any 
* case, put to a hard test and gradually lost any credibility. 

For the generation which rediscovered Marxism for itself in the 
1960s and 1970s and in so doing helped it to undergo a renaissance, 
the events mentioned here, with the exception of the suppression of the 
‘Prague Spring’, were already too far back in time to leave their mark 
on political perceptions. For this generation, the military conflicts 
between socialist states (above all, between China and the Soviet 
Union) as well as the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan in 1979 played 
a decisive role. For many former Marxists this meant a simple switch, 
for they adopted a realism of power politics, or even one of geopolitical 
power. This transformation is not all that plausible, since, despite all 
the evident gaps in the explanatory power of a peace model centred on 
capitalism or ‘imperialism’, the basic question as to the internal 
economic, social and political prerequisites for a capacity for peace in 
foreign policy cannot simply be abandoned. 

The theory of the peaceful nature of industrial society was con- 
stitutive for sociology. Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer, like those 
academic outsiders who propagated sociology as a new science without 
being able to give it institutionalized academic foundations, 
undoubtedly perpetuated the peace-oriented thinking of the Enlighten- 
ment by attempting to prove the peaceful character of the nascent 
industrial society. An influential role in this context was played, in 
particular, by Spencer’s distinction: between two types of society, 
namely the ‘militant society’ and the ‘industrial society’. According to 
Spencer, in the society of the militant type primacy was accorded the 
collective capacity for violent action towards the outside. Such a 
society, he claimed, as a consequence, completely subordinated the 
weal and woe of the individual to collective purpose; domination was. 
structured around a unilinear hierarchy. By contrast, industrial society 
unfolded its potential by tolerating relationships between individuals 
that were entered on a voluntary, contractual basis. In such a polity, 
individualism and the market flourish; the structure of domination is 
decentralized and multipolar. Such a polity aims externally at entering 
contractual relations with other polities for the purpose of mutual 
benefit. The evolutionist assumption that the ‘militant society’ will 
inevitably die out may seem incredibly optimistic to us today; however, 
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these assumptions were representative of the nineteenth century: social 
sciences, especially in Britain and the US. Even classical Marxism is 
more closely in tune with the optimism of these assumptions than may 
appear at first sight. It merely moves the dawning of the age of peace 
up one step in history, as it were: in this system, not the capitalist, but 
- only the socialist industrial society is in itself peaceful in principle. The 
path leading to such a state leads via internal social changes, the 
violence of which is especially emphasized; the success of. these 
changes, however — as Engels puts it in Anti-Dühring — is evolu- 
tionistically guaranteed, for example, by the internal dissolution of 
capitalist militarism owing to the increasing inability to finance the 
arms burden and the arming of the class-conscious proletariat which 
goes hand in hand with compulsory conscription. The period between 
1815 and 1914, which was interrupted by only a few small wars, could 
serve as evidence supporting the assumption that industrial societies 
were peaceful. For this reason, the outbreak of the First World War 
was a severe shock in that it called the philosophy of history behind the 
social sciences into question. Even if the war as such did not contradict 
expectations, the course it took was the source of profound irritation. 

The reaction of contemporary German sociologists to the First World 
War is extraordinarily interesting with regard to the various ways in 
which the cult of war and chauvinism deformed the glorious tradition’ 
of German historical thought in the humanities and political science; 
however, it is least revealing with regard to the intrinsic problems of 
the thesis that industrial society is peaceful. For this thesis was least 
widespread in Germany; generally speaking, the German founders of 
sociology took a contemptuous view of Comte and Spencer and were 
far removed from liberalism and positivism. Werner Sombart, Max 
Weber and Georg Simmel can be treated here as three, clearly distin- 
guishable types. Whereas Sombart had put forward a substantial social 
scientific theory about the connection between war and capitalism prior 
to the outbreak of the war, during the war he boiled this down to the 
fateful struggle between British utilitarian commercialism and German 
anti-utilitarian heroism. Although Max Weber steered clear of such 
hyperbolizations of the war in terms of the philosophy of history, he, 
too, failed to develop any sociological analyses of the emergence and 
impact of war. Those of his publications which were directly intended 
to have a political influence are pioneering achievements in the analysis 
of the link between the internal constitution of a state and the caj acity 
for action in foreign policy. Georg Simmel, in turn, interprets the war 
only in catégories of aesthetics and the philosophy of life and believes 
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that the experience of war offers a possible escape from the tragedy of 
modern culture. Nor do the other authors of the period offer anything 
that overcomes this failure on the art of sociology; the only exception 
is the work of Emil Lederer, for he does not fall prey to unrestrained 
speculations about either the question of war guilt or the meaning of the 
war. Rather, he attempts a sociological interpretation of the surprising 
features of the war, namely the amalgamation of total war and an 
increasingly autonomous war machinery. 

The positions taken by the major sociologists of other countries were 
just as favourable to their own respective national causes as they 
understood them. Yet the relationship between such nationalistic posi- 
tions and the universalistic Enlightenment ideals of a peaceful world 
order took a different form there than was the case in Germany. In his 
political writings, Emile Durkheim, as representative of sociology in 
France, does not maintain that the war sounds the death knell for the 
pacifist ideal; rather, he regards a victory for France as a contribution 
‘to the-end of militarism and a step towards the ultimate triumph of this 
ideal. Theoretically, Durkheim had already long toned down Spencer’s 
prognosis of war disappearing in industrial society when he spoke in 
terms of its disappearing in the course of a gradual process and not in 
leaps and bounds. Yet, given that the stance he took was nevertheless 
completely optimistic and evolutionist, Durkheim believed that he was 
able to speak in terms of a progressive adjustment from the continuous 
state of war in primitive communities to the permanent legislation of 
modern societies. Durkheim failed to face up to the problem that a state 
structured internally in terms of a legislation could very well take a 
stand towards the outside world as a power-state bound by no law. The 
events of the war largely eluded the grasp of his categories. Durkheim 
could only attempt to prevent his normative ideals from being sucked 
into the vortex of nationalistic ideologies. 

American thinking at the time was characterized less by a belief that 
followed Spencer in promulgating the pacifying effects of individual- 
istic contractual freedom and more by taking a specific understanding 
of republic and democracy and transposing them on to an international 
context. According to this view, the steadily progressing process of 
internationalization in economy and the sciences would no longer 
permit a mere coexistence of the states. The only alternative to solving 
conflicts without institutions, and this would always tend to be a violent 
solution, consisted in establishing a moral and legal level at which inter- 
national disputes could be settled peacefully. For these thinkers, the 
outbreak of war was especially shocking, since it contradicted their 
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assumption of orderly progress and their virtually evolutionist belief in 
a decided trend towards the dissemination of democracy throughout the 
world. And indeed, the events of war in Europe were initially inter- 
preted and repressed as being an anachronism, as the expression of 
European backwardness; it went without saying that America should 
stay out of such a war. In the course of the war, however, a line of 
argumentation became ever more prevalent which advocated America’s 
entering the war on the side of the Allies, for which it perceived a 
universälistic justification. Joining the cause of democracy and 
-abolishing war by setting up a League of Nations and guaranteeing the 
right to self-determination for the small nations were, however, entirely 
noble war objectives in the eyes of American reformist intellectuals. 
The consequences which America’s entry into the war had for 
domestic policy, however, dashed all hopes that the war would prove 
to be an opportunity for reform. The analysis of the war gave rise to 
' a few fruitful approaches in the social sciences which were derived, 
above all, from the assumption that a relationship obtained between 
‘democracy’ and ‘peace’. However, for the most part these approaches 
considered the sociopsychological level: here the possibility of social 
integration through loyalty-fostering participation in public and conse- 
quential processes of will formation was juxtaposed to integration via 
opposition to external or internal enemies. With a few exceptions — 
such as in Thorstein Veblen's book in 1917 on The Nature of Peace and 
the Terms of Its Perpetuation, for example, — the relative weight of 
such sociopsychological factors, however, was only seldom considered 
in relation to economic, political or military-technological factors in 
American social science of the day. It is interesting that Veblen quite 
` clearly assumes that a tension exists between democracy and capital- 
ism. He views this as one of the reasons for modern nationalism, to the 
extent that nationalism is promoted by interested circles out of a fear 
of demands: for social equality. On the whole, however, he too con- 
siders nationalism obsolete and not modern or promising for the future. 
The sociopsychological considerations are not developed into an 
analysis of modern nationalism and the significance it had in the war. 
The four models of peacé mentioned — namely, the peaceful 
character of free trade, the republican order, socialism and industrial 
society — continued to have a great deal of influence in modified form 
even after the end of the Second World War. However, all of them 
increasingly gave way to the realism of power politics. Just as the 
nuclear-armed superpowers and the alliances they sei up had con- 
fronted each other since the beginning of the Cold War, so, too, did 
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the ‘proletarian internationalism’ of the one side and the democratic 
universalism of the other side appear to be diametrically opposed, 
hostile, mutually exclusive alternatives. In reality, both positions 
increasingly deteriorated into legitimatory ideologies that served the 
objectives of realists in the sphere of power politics. 

Although numerous ‘social scientists made various declarations of 
their personal beliefs with regard to the problems of war-and peace 
during the Cold War or confessed that they could at best beat a retreat 
in the face of the intimidating horrors of nuclear strategies, they only 
rarely contributed more extensive analyses. The representative theorist 
of the time, Talcott Parsons, made little if any comment on the Cold 
War in the framework of his studies, and when he did, the statements 
did not go much beyond noting that international relations had become 
institutionalized to a slight degree. As leading representatives of neo- 
Parsonianism themselves concede, Parsons not only had difficulty deal- 
ing with the present, but also with the historical role of war when it 
came to fitting it into the framework of his evolutionary model based 
on the theory of differentiation. For in this theoretical framework, 
wars, like social movements, are only the agents of overarching 
processes of differentiation; at worst, they can divert or hinder the 
course of these processes in a minor way, but cannot really have any 
decisive influence on them. For Parsons, there can be no question of 
such contingent processes of collective action constituting the direction 
or extent of differentiation.? 

The two most important voices in sociology during the 1950s and 
.1960s who consistently addressed the social meaning of war and the 
effects of the nuclear arms race were Raymond Aron and C. Wright 
Mills. Aron is being rediscovered in France and England with such 
enthusiasm above all because for decades he did not submit to the 
thematic repression of war-related problems and made an abundance of 
important contributions to the topic, both in his theoretical worl. and 
in his extensive political journalism. In his theories he always remained 
a neo-Clausewitzian strategic realist whose work can be helpful as an 
antidote to economic reductionists; but in my view it cannot open up 
any approaches that take us further. Mills was the real dissident in the 
‘orthodox consensus’ of an America-dominated sociology. His warn- 
ing, which is still rousing today, on the ‘Causes of the Third World 
War’ was based on his analysis of the power structures of American 
society, in which he identified an elitist complex that controls military- 
strategic and general foreign policy decisions. This thesis of course 
proved to be too simple in empirical terms; his analysis. of 
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contemporary society focused too strongly on the opposition of the two 
superpowers and did not go into sufficient historical depth to warrant 
being adopted. Nevertheless, here someone was protesting against the 
carefree attitude with which the public and, implicitly, many social 
scientists believed in the stability of the system of deterrence.f This 
- belief was indeed very widespread. People called at most solely for the 
elimination of isolated elements which threatened the stability of deter- 
rence by means of arms control agreements; of course, the interest in 
the possibilities of conventional warfare below the nuclear threshold 
was kept alive in order to maintain the political scope for action. 

This situation has changed fundamentally in the last decade. For 
postwar theory — that is, belief that peace is guaranteed through stable 
nuclear deterrence — this change plays the role of the ‘crisis experi- 
ment’ which can, like the First World War, serve to make us aware of 
hidden assumptions. Innovations in weapons technology have reduced 
the stability of deterrence or have at least made us realize that radical 
destabilization is a possibility. This applies to the vision of a protective 
shield over the US (SDI) as well as to new possibilities of a first-strike 
or limited nuclear war. The rapid escalation of international tensions in 
the early 1980s caused the populations of many European countries to 
become sensitive to the military nexus of conditions under which they 
live. The extent of ecological problems that crossed all ideological bloc 
boundaries (Chernobyl) foregrounded the need for global co-operation 
and the question of the links between the economy, ecology and arm- 
aments. All of these developments suggest that we must look beyond 
the deceptive security of this fifth model of peace, which in many ways 
of course is more similar to the old notion of a balance of power. From 
this viewpoint, the peace movement’s most important contribution may 
be that it once again rocked the foundations of the self-evident nature 
of this realism of power politics and generally reopened a public 
discourse about peace and war among citizens in an international 
context.’ 

This debate was opened up, moreover, in a theoretical situation in 
which Marxism did not present itself as a convincing alternative. Major 
contributions by Marxists diverged greatly from the traditional ideas of 
Marxist tradition; this is true of E.P. Thompson’s thesis of an ‘exter- 
minism’, in other words, of an arms race which was escalating pri- 
marily because of its own intrinsic dynamic and not because of 
economic or political interests, and is equally true of Mary Kaldor’s 
thesis of the ‘Baroque arsenal’, with which she questioned the 
economic and military. benefit of the new military technologies 
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produced by the arms race. Most of the younger intellectuals in 
sociology, however, began, as already mentioned, to look more in the 
direction of Clausewitz and Aron or even to search for rejuvenated 
‘geopolitical’ views. The point is, however, that here all the elements 
of the peace models that are potentially worth preserving — even 
- though these models certainly cannot be upheld in their entirety — are 
lost in the process. 

One way out of this situation is to undermine the over-easy identifica- 
tion of social order and nation-state. Indeed, as mentioned, Alain 
Touraine and Anthony Giddens in particular have called attention to the 
fact that tacit identification of the abstract concept ‘society’ with the 
concrete reality of territorially delineated nation-states tends to obscure 
rather than shed light on the dependency of social processes on 
economic, political, military and cultural complexes of an international 
nature. In classical sociology, the relationship between state and society 
is not reflected upon in terms of its historical and geographical 
particularity. However, if one dissolves this false identification, a new 
assessment of the central meaning of action theory emerges. Relativiz- 
ing the concept of society implies that the widest variety of social 
processes can be analysed using the category of action, and thus 
suggests that the degree to which they exhibit a ‘systemic’ character 
should not be prejudged in conceptual terms but rather be taken into 
account as being empirically variable. An approach that centres on the 
interweaving and intermeshing of actions and the consequences thereof 
yields a more differentiated picture than is afforded by the concept of 
system. 

It is only possible in the present context to note in passing. that I 
consider those current attempts which make use of action theory in 
order to create non-functionalist foundations for macrosociology to be 
the most fruitful, with regard to the peace issue also. I' am thinking 
here, for example, of the early transformation of Parsons's work in 
Etzioni's theory of the active society, or Giddens's development of a 
theory of structuration via a critique of Marxism, Castoriadis's and 
Touraine's contributions to a theory of institutionalization as a creative 
process and the approach, albeit not free of voluntaristic undertones, 
taken by the Brazilian Roberto Mangabeira Unger (Etzioni, 1968; 
Touraine, 1978; Giddens, 1984; Castoriadis, 1987; Unger, 1987). 
What all of these conceptions initially have in common is that they 
‘proceed from a concept of action which is not limited to the level of 
the individual and thus provide the basis for models of social order 
which, unlike the functionalist systems models, are appropriate to the 
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-specifics of human sociality. To this end, the models of rational and 
normatively oriented action must be spanned by a more comprehensive 
model at the action-theoretical level which embraces the creative, 
institution-generating dimension of action. 

For all of these theories, wars or uprisings are not only ‘crisis - 
experiments’ of traditional assumptions, but also of the social structures 
themselves. They are interested in societies in a state of mobilization 
because they aim at thereby gaining insights which will contribute to 
an understanding of social structures. This finds expression in. 
Giddens’s concept of (active) structuration as well as in Etzioni’s thesis 
that the ‘active’ society — which is to say, a society capable of 
conscious self-transformation — is the only alternative to deterioration 
in the postmodern age. The same is finally true of Unger’s emphasis 
on the contingency of institutional innovations and the advantages of the 
‘plasticity’ which in his work is derived from the current perception 
that industrialized capitalist societies are emerging outside the Western 
cultural ‘sphere and from historical cases of military modernization 
effected in order to adapt to one’s opponents. Of course, mobilization 
in this context is also taken to mean the nationalist enthusiasm over war, 
but without being with a positive value. The question is also left open, 
empirically speaking, as to whether the extreme technologicalization of 
nuclear and conventional state-of-the-art warfare does not make it 
possible precisely to dispense with mobilization on a massive scale. 

To my: mind, however, the fact that economic, political or- psycho- 
logical reductionisms can only be avoided if one foregoes resorting to 
comprehensive models of systems, structures or orders is still more 
important than this opportunity for social analysis the action-theoretical 
approach affords. In the work of Giddens and Castoriadis, but even in 
the specific link to Weber’s thought such as is inherent in Michael 
Mann’s theory of the sources of social power, societies are analysed in 
various dimensions that refer to one another in a non-‘functional’ way 
(Mann, 1986). What all of these authors have in common is that they 
renounce according some privileged status to one particular domain of 
society which then supposedly holds the key to understanding the 
totality of society. Giddens, for example, attempts to analytically 
separate the dimensions of capitalism, ‘industrialism’ and the organiza- 
tion of military power as well as internal ‘surveillance’ and control and 

to retain them as possible variables to one another. Castoriadis stresses 
especially that democracy is not to be viewed as a superstucture of 
capitalism, but rather represents an autonomous dimension of the 
' history of humankind. Etzioni wants to show how additional strata of 
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inter- or supranational regulations are established above the level of 
the nation-states; against this background he appealed for a dismantling 
-of the military blocs by means of regulated forms for their co- 
operation, as opposed to their renewed disintegration into rival nation- 
states. 

The programme of such a theory permits us to set our sights on 
integrating the assumptions of the models of peace in the social sciences 
and social philosophy discussed thus far. Despite the fact that all of 
them were shaken by historical events, this is no reason to cast them 
aside. The theory of the peaceful character of industrial society, at least 
as far as the process of internal pacification which extends all the way 
to ‘civilizing’ the military complex, has, after all, largely been proved 
correct today. Even today, Kant’s idea of republicanism still raises 
important questions with regard to the public control of foreign policy 
as a condition for its defensiveness. The Marxist assumptions regarding 
the interests of the capitalist defence industry are not mere figments of : 
the imagination. Free trade and the prevention of both protectionism 
and export monopolies have essentially contributed to peaceful rela- 
tions between the Western industrial societies. However, it is necessary 
to reflect in theoretical terms on the relative accuracy of every single 
explanation and to bring it to bear in the narrative totality of the analysis 
of the causes of a war. Thus, it is surely too simple to explain the First 
World War in terms of the conflict of interests of various imperialist 
powers, the autocratic character of the German Reich, the existence of 
distinct export monopolies or Europe’s backwardness in relation to the 
US, as various people did at the time. 

The outbreak of a new ‘Cold War’ at the beginning of the 1980s also 
shows, however, that we must not allow ourselves to settle back com- 
fortably into the normative lack of imagination characteristic of the 
realist power politics. It would be incredible historical carelessness to 
overlook the dangers to peace which are also posed by the current 
transformation of the societies which were formerly part of ‘Eastern 
bloc socialism’. A few of these dangers should at least be briefly 
described here. The opponents of detente and of radical steps toward 
disarmament are not the only ones who regard the position of President 
Gorbachev as insufficiently secure to justify reorientation of their entire 
political strategy, even to a Soviet Union that is willing to enter into 
dialogue and to disarm. Although even a neo-Stalinist dictatorship in the 
Soviet Union or, for that matter, only in its Russian core states, could 
not voluntaristically eliminate the reasons for the Soviet Union’s geo-. 
strategic withdrawal, this would nevertheless change the international 
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relations and especially the predictability of the Soviet Union as a 
nuclear superpower to an incalculable extent. 

One of the main dangers to the stability of Gorbachev’s reform 
project lies in the centrifugal nationalistic tendencies of many of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. Moreover, in Eastern and South Eastern 
- Europe as a whole, the ebbing confrontation between the two blocs has 
led to an open outbreak of ethnic tensions. It would surely not be a step 
- towards a more peaceful world if the Cold War of nuclear-armed 
alliances were to be replaced by a large number of smaller ‘hot’ wars 
between hostile nationalities. This would certainly — as in the period 
which led up to the First World War — result in a continuously unstable 
system of changing military alliances. The present euphoria of Euro- 
pean detente could also harbour the danger that — as was the case in 
the early 1970s — the savings resulting from cuts in arms expenditures 
are merely transferred to other arms-related sectors; innovations in 
military technology that are achieved in the process may thus lead'at 
a later point in time to renewed acute fears that one is threatened by 
the other side. Thus, it must still be the order of the day to transform 
the military organization and arms technology into truly defensive 
forms and.to ensure a genuine reduction of arms expenditures. 

A further danger to world peace which bears mentioning is the 
sharper delineation of á unifying Europe — and this may possibly even 
include Eastern European states — vis-a-vis the less developed coun- 
tries of the world. Pacification within Europe through intensive trade 
relations, the expansion of democratic political culture and the 
emergence of a confederate structure could then go hand in hand with 
a further economic deterioration in some of these countries, which 
would in turn increase the danger of new, violent conflicts erupting in 
these countries and between these countries. 

The return to a multipolar world after decades of bipolarity; how- 
eyer, constitutes the most important dimension to future unpredictable 
factors." Although 1989 brought a wave of democratic revolutions, it 
certainly did not herald the advent of eternal peace; if one wanted to 
pay tribute to its significance for foreign policy, one would surely have 
to call it the year of the spectacular new beginning of a multipolar struc- 
ture of international relations. With respect to the economy, this 
multipolarity had already been established by the reemergence of a 
powerful Europe and Japan's upswing as well as that of other East 
Asian ‘trading states’. The strict bipolarity of the 1950s had, and this 
-is true of the military as well, already begun to crack visibly at an early 
stagé owing to the Sino-Soviet split and — to a lesser extent — the 
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Gaullist emphasis on French and European interests vis-a-vis the ' 


hegemonic power of the US. China’s road to becoming a nuclear power 
and the progress of the European unification process had brought 
further potential actors into play. Nevertheless, it was not until 1989 
that the Soviet Union was downgraded in the international balance of 
power. It goes without saying that, if only because of its nuclear 
weapons, the Soviet Union remains one of the world’s leading powers. 
Nevertheless, there can be no question of a unipolarity, i.e. of an 
American dominance, since the economic balance has shifted too much 
‘in favour of Europe and East Asia. It is still completely unclear what 
military shape a unified Europe will have and whether it will prove 
possible for the superpowers to maintain the nuclear oligopoly that they 
defended under bipolar conditions. However, the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons in the Middle East, for example, or in the: tense 
scenario between India and Pakistan as a result of the end of the Cold 
War in Europe, can only serve to increase the danger of a nuclear 
confrontation with all of the catastrophic consequences it would have; 
and these cannot, as we well know today, be limited to one particular 
region. However, none of these in part speculative, ad hoc remarks on 
the dangers to world peace in the years to come are intended to high- 
light some never-ending struggle of state powers during a phase of 
European hopes for peace. On the contrary; it is necessary to respect 
and utilize the rational core of the historical models of peace even with 
respect to future dangers which we cannot as yet foresee. 


Notes . 


This paper was translated by Jeremy Gaines and Doris Jones. 

1. This paper does not intend to give an overview of the sociological literature on war 
and peace, nor does it try to take into account the whole range of social scientific peace 
research. The reasons for that — as this text will point out in detail — is the segregation 
of peace research from the theoretical and methodological practice of the social sciences. 
It would be impossible to present in a satisfying way international peace research as a 
whole in a small article like this. The, in a narrow sense, sociological literature on this 
issue is both too disparate and too scarce to make an overview worthwhile. Thus a 
different tack was taken here. This article attempts to unfold the fundamental theoretical 
approaches which underlie the philosophical and social scientific literature on the 
possibilities of an enduring peace. This means that the recourse back to the eighteenth 
century is only seemingly historical; the approaches which were created at that time have 
not at all lost their impact since then. We find them as well simultaneously in contem- 
porary literature, though in various modifications. Accordingly, the structural principle 
here is not the variety of single approaches of peace research but the systematizing of 
theoretical groundworks. 
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In proceeding this way it, indeed, becomes impossible to assess the problems of'the 
social organization of and the political influence of peace research. It goes without saying 
that every one of the theoretical groundworks in this field is interspersed with political 
assumptions and preferences. Of course this goes for the social sciences as a whole, but 
it is here more intense than in other branches. Therefore, the findings of peace research 
are frequently ascribed to the supposed or real clients or beneficiaries of the research. 
So it has proved to be particularly difficult to establish a sphere of rational discourse on 
the empirical and the normative compounds of peace research. Above all, neutral coun- 
tries and international organizations felt committed to establish institutions in this field 
which can avoid both partisanship and dependency on the clients. Certainly these institu- 
tions run the risk first, that they will understand neutrality merely as a balanced 
consideration of conflicting viewpoints and second, that they will not be able to find 

` ongoing solutions. For this reason it is important to reflect upon the theoretical ground- 
work — beyond all institutionalizations. Moreover, this is the only way to lessen the 
regrettable segregation. Overviews about institutions of peace research can be found in 

Handbuch Friedenswissenschaft (1984) and Peace Resource Book (1987). 
2. In the case of Great Britain this has been studied empirically by David Marsland 


(1985). He devalues his investigation, however, by his extremely polemical tone and ` 


tendentious political judgements. A summary of the state of affairs in the US is now 
available in Kurtz (1989). . 

3. In the following I do not give any detailed references to onm my assertions, but 
instead refer in each case only to individual recommendable overviews. On the Germen 
discussion around 1800; Dietze and Dietze (1989) is useful: 

4. A pioneering work from this point of view is the study by Massimo Mori (1989). 
This is the summary of his comprehensive study La ragione delle armi. Guerra e conflito 
nella. filosofia classica tedesca (1770-1830) (Milan, 1984). 

. 5. I make-a case for this shortcoming in Joas (1990). 

6. On postwar developments see Shaw (1989). 

7. This thesis Zsuzsa Hegedus puts forward to counter.the condemnation of the peace 
movement by the majority of French intellectuals (Hegedus, 1989). 

8. This thesis is based on the brilliant book — although it takes the realism of power . 
politics as its analytical starting point — by Paul Kennedy (1987; see also, Review 
Symposium, 1989). | 
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Internationalization of 
Sociology: A View from 
Developing Countries 
T.K. Oommen 


The issue of internationalization of sociology has different dimensions: 
production of that corpus of knowledge referred to as sociology; the 
rationale behind the acceptance of that knowledge by those who do not 
or cannot produce it; the obstacles in the spread of that knowledge; and 
the assumptions behind the flow of knowledge. It is widely acknow- 
ledged that the conditions conducive to the flowering of sociology vary 
vastly across societies/nations/states. Admittedly, the quantity and 
quality of sociology produced in different societies differ considerably. 
‘Those societies with favourable conditions for producing sociology are 
likely to have an abundant supply of it and those with constricting 
.conditions would have only a skeletal sociology or no sociology at all. 

The imbalance in production across societies affects the trajectory of 
flow; an inevitable division of labour between the producers of 
sociology and its mere consumers ensues. But the flow itself may not 
be allowed and/or restricted — which in turn renders the spread 
uneven. Even if the flow is unhampered, the potential consumers may 
not always welcome it, and may even reject the product. The flow may 
be disallowed or restricted in spite of the consumers’ preference for the 
product. The consumers may reject it even as the flow is facilitated 

because they may perceive it to be unsuited to their situation or may 
conceive it to be'an instrument intimidating their creativity and produc- 
tivity. 

However, if the flow is unhampered and the consumers welcome it, 
the unstated assumption would be that sociology produced in society A 
is good enough for society B. This in turn entails the assumptions that 
all societies are essentially the same and that sociology is a ‘universal’ 
discipline. However, if sociology produced in society A is rejected by 
society B, the assumption implied is that societies differ vastly and 
hence sociology is a society-specific discipline. The problematic of 
internationalization of sociology is essentially one of sorting out these 
issues. But to do that one should have some clarity about the very 
notion of nation/society. Therefore, even though I know that I am 
‘carrying coals to Newcastle’, I am constrained to begin by providing 

_ that: clarity. 
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'Nation-state and Sociology 


In its original classical Latin sense nasci meant a tribal-ethnic group, 
a people born in the same place or territory, wherein the political 
dimension was not a necessary element. Nation as a community of 
- citizens, that is, a political entity, is the creation of the French Revolu- 
tion. However, in Europe, a nation is perceived both as ‘a. . . people, 
a folk, held together by some or all of such more or less immutable 
characteristics as common descent, territory, history, language, 
religion, way of life, or other attributes that members of a group have 
from birth onward’ (Petersen, 1975) and ‘as a community of sentiment 
which would adequately manifest itself in a state of its own; hence a 
nation is a community which normally tends to produce a state of its 
own' (Gerth and Mills, 1948: 176). 

Thus, it came to be believed that it is not only natural for a nation 
to have a state but also necessary for a nation to have its own state so 
that its cultural identity is maintained and protected. 

It is untenable to follow the Latin sense of the term ‘nation’, which 
refers to a tribal-ethnic group, in the contemporary world. Before the 
French Revolution the polities were either small (tribes, peasant 
villages, caste councils, city-states) or large (empires, federations, 
universal churches). But today the tendency is to establish viable 
polities. In fact, there are not more than 220 or 230 states in the 
contemporary world. And, in Africa alone there are about 6000 tribes 
and in South Asia over 600 of them. Not only are large numbers of 
tribes too small in size to constitute viable nations, they may not always 
have any cultural distinctiveness. Further, if the political dimension is 
taken into account, many of them were either stateless societies and/or 
are incorporated into larger polities. 

If in Europe, nations are essentially cultural entities, in the colonized 
parts of the world and in ex-colonial countries nations are viewed as 
political units. Further, most of the ‘new nations’ are also culturally 
plural. Thus African nations emerged through the incorporation of 
many tribes which spoke different languages/dialects and followed 
different religious faiths. While race is the most salient common 
feature, even this criterion is not universal — as exemplified in the case 
of South Africa which is a multiracial state. In Asia, almost all nations 
are multireligious and multilingual. In the case of Latin America, the ` 
populations of particular nations are multiracial, multilingual, 
multireligious, or all of these. In North America and Australia, national 
populations are constituted predominantly by migrants from Europe 
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who spoke different languages and belonged to different religious 
denominations. Understandably, the connotation of the term nation and 
the background of the national population vary across the continents. 
In the case of Western Europe, the nation-states are culturally (that is, 
linguistically and even in religious terms) homogeneous, but in most 
- other.cases they are culturally heterogeneous. 

‘The point to be noted is that it is the historicity of context which 
invests meanings on concepts. The ‘people’ of the USA did not have 
a pre-existent ‘nation’ (in the European sense) to latch on their 
nationalism and yet American nationalism led to the formation of a 
state. On the other hand, ‘nations’ may not always clamour for their 
sovereign states, as borne out by the experience of India and the Soviet 
Union. (In fact, available evidence suggests that it is usually the smaller 
nations located on ‘interstate borders or those nations which are 
vivisected across state boundaries which exhibit secessionist tenden- 
cies.) ` | 

Ideally, the nation fuses three dimensions: territory, culture and 
citizenship. That a whole nation can be uprooted from its territory and 
rendered into an ethnie (a people sharing a common culture, parti- 
cularly religion and language but without a common territory and 

citizenship) only points to the historical process and Posee of one 
category. being: transformed into another. 

The attributes of homeland and territory are crucial in the case of a 
nation. Even if all other attributes are present together, a nation does 
not come into being unless it establishes legitimate moral claim over a 
territory which in turn provides it with the potential for state-formation. 
The ethnification of a nation takes place precisely when it does not have 
the resources for state formation, namely a homeland and legitimate 
political authority over it. Therefore, ethnie, nation and state should be 
viewed in a processual relationship. When an ethnie acquires legitimate 
moral claim over a territory it becomes a nation, and when a nation 
secures political jurisdiction it becomes a state. Consequently, to be an 
ethnic group is to operate within a nation-state or to be dispersed into 
several of them. By the same token, to be an ethnie is to be on the 
periphery and to be a nation is to be in the centre of the polity. If a state 
has different nations within its territory that state will and should have 
multiple cultural centres (see Oommen, 1986a). It may be noted here 
that cultural pluralism, that is, the dignified coexistence of a plurality 
of cultural groups within nation-states, needs to be accepted as 
axiomatic. It follows that such an entity, a multinational nation-state, 
can and should have several national traditions in sociology. 
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Internationalization of sociology in such a context means something 
quite different as compared to what is usually meant to be understood 
by the term. 

To complicate matters, nation-states are universally referred to as 
societies in sociology. As Bauman observes (1973: 78) ‘with hardly any 
exception, all the concepts and analytical tools currently employed by 
social scientists are geared to a view of the human world in which the 
most voluminous totality is a ‘‘society’’, a notion equivalent for all 
practical purposes, to the concept of the ‘‘nation-state’’’. Not only that. 
To quote Bauman again: 


Sociology, as it came of age in the bosom of Western civilization and as we know it 
today is endemically national-biased. It does not recognize a totality broader than a 
politically organized nation, the term ‘society’, as used by wellnigh all sociologists 
regardless of their school loyalties, is, for all practical purposes, a name for an entity 
identical in size and composition with nation-state. (Bauman, 1973: 42-3) 


It is neither necessary nor possible to trace the course of events which 
resulted in this situation. I shall confine myself to listing a few plausible 
factors -which seem to have contributed in assuming isomorphism 
between ‘society and nation-state. First, the rise of sociology as an 
academic discipline is merely 150 years old; sociology was born into 
nation-states. Predictably, the discipline got conditioned by the womb 
from which it emerged. Second, society and polity were conterminous 
in those nation-states in which sociology emerged and thrived initially 
(e.g. France, Germany, Italy), or the distinction between the nation 
(England, Ireland, Wales, Scotland) and the state (the United Kingdom) 
was not always clearly maintained for purpose of analysis, perhaps for 
political reasons. Third, in North America (the USA and Canada), the 
nation-states in which sociology as an academic enterprise thrives, 
particularly after the Second World War, are polyethnic states wherein 
the distinction between nation and the state is irrelevant as their popula- 
tions are constituted by immigrants drawn from a multiplicity of 
nations. 

The point to be noted is that.particular historical circumstances and 
political conditions have contributed to the obliteration of the concep- 
tual distinction between the entities such as polity and society, and 
nation and state. Admittedly, internationalization has different connota- 
tions in different contexts. To ignore this in the context of the present 
-discussion is to imperil a meaningful analysis. 

In the case of a multinational state it is a phenomenon which alludes 
to what can happen within the same sovereign state. Thus in the case 
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of India and the USSR, for example, one can speak of different national 
sociologies — Bengali, Tamil and Kashmiri or Russian, Ukrainian and 
Uzbeki — coexisting and influencing one another. In other contexts, it 
may mean the impact and influences of the sociology of the original 
nations on the ethnies, the segments which are dispersed — that of: 
- French sociology on French-Canadian sociology, Spanish sociology on 
Mexican sociology., Portuguese sociology on Brazilian sociology, etc. 
Finally, one can speak of internationalization as an ongoing process of 
modernization/Westernization of sociology. Since most of the 
problems of intérnationalization of sociology stem from this process, 
I shall confine my attention to this theme. Further, I propose to 
highlight the problems with special reference to what are nus 
referred to as. developing countries. 


Sociology and Colonialism 


But before we turn to this analysis, it is necessary, even if briefly, to 
indicate that colonialism is the critical variable in the context of the 
present analysis, and why it.is so. Sociology was born in Europe and 
flourished there; it was a product of a European renaissance which was 
essentially cultural in its content. Understandably, national traditions in 
sociology gradually emerged and crystallized in Europe. Further, the 
main carrier of.sociology was a professional middle class, which 
gradually evolved. As Schumpeter (1951) noted, the professionals of 
Europe were incumbents of certain newly created roles, carrying out 
new and expanding social functions. They gradually displaced the 
erstwhile self-made entrepreneurs, who had earlier replaced the 
nobleman-landlord and the knight as the occupational ideal of Western 
societies. Thus the Western professionals, sociologists included, are 
simply the last link in the continuously evolving system of an occupa- 
tional prestige chain: 

In contrast, the rise of sociology in colonial countries followed a 
different trajectory; it was a colonia] transplant and a child of 
imperialism. Moreover, colonialism threw up an artificial middle class 
which simply fell victim to the modernization strategy of the colonial 
agents. The colonial middle class was artificial because the social 
process during the colonial period led to the arbitrary liquidation of the 
older middle class and the creation of professional groups to con- 
solidate and subserve the alien rule. Consequently, the possibility of 
societal stirring which is a prerequisite to produce an authentic 
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renaissance did not take place in the ex-colonial countries. The immedi- 

ate concern was political freedom, and the efforts at cultural efflores- 
cence were subdued if not aborted. To recall the pregnant words of an 
Indian sociologist ‘it is not possible for anybody belonging to a free 
country to know how that Great Denial [i.e. colonialism] has worked 
: havoc with various attempts at renaissance’ (Mukerji, 1958: 206).: 

As there are different varieties of colonialism, the attitude to and the 
destiny of sociology and its nature also varied across these colonial 
Situations. I propose to distinguish between four essential varieties of 
colonialism for the present purpose. 

First, the colonies of the migrants from the ancestral nations con- 
stituting polyethnic nation-states. Although the migrants. were struc- 
tural marginals and the colonies were initially politically subservient, 
gradually they emerged as dominant nations and leading producers of 
sociology in the world. North America, consisting of the US and 
Canada, is the archetype of this variety. But Australia, New Zealand 
and other such nation-states together constitute the emergence of what 
may be called the Euro-American society and may be treated under one 
rubric. Thus one can speak of two centres from which mainstream 
sociology is produced in the contemporary: world —.the traditional old 
European centre and the newly emerged Euro-American one. The latter 
is a case of a periphery (colony) becoming a centre. : 

Second, colonies which have become politically independent and 
continue to be economically dependent but are largely cultural exten- 
sions of Europe: the nation-states of Latin America. The fact that the 
majority of migrants to Latin America are drawn from the then Euro- 
pean periphery — .Spain and Portugal — is itself important in this 
context. It is a case of the periphery reproducing itself at a different and 
distant geographical space. However, the peripherality in this case is 
moderated by the cultural similarity which obtains between the centre 
and the periphery. Thus populations of all the Latin American states are 
mainly Christian and the dominant languages’ are European, 
particularly Spanish, English and Portuguese. This commonality in 
religion and language provides substantial similarity in the cultural life 
styles of Europe and Latin America. : 

The distinctive deprivation of this type of periphery is economic. 
Therefore, it is understandable that the paradigm of centre-periphery, 
- which focuses on unequal economic exchange, is the preoccupation of 
Latin American sociology. Scarcely, if ever, is the cultural dominance 
of the European and Euro-American centres accounted for in this 
paradigm. 
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Third, the colonized native population sticks to the language and 

religion of the colonizer even after the latter’s physical withdrawal. The 
African situation largely fits this description. Of the 50 states in Africa, 
over 80 percent have one of the European languages, mainly French 
and English, as their official and/or leading language. The leading 
- religion of 50 percent of the African states is Christianity, the other 
dominant religion being Islam. Thus both the native languages and 
religions are relegated to the background, thanks to colonialism and 
conquest in Africa. : 
. Even as the modernized, which in effect means Westernized, elite 
persists with its received life style, the stormtroopers of nationalism, 
a counterelite, insist on the distinctive non-Western cultural identity. 
To them, the production of nationally relevant and authentic sociology 
is an important item in the context of the search for this identity. Each 
‘nation’ aspires to-anchor. its sociology to the specificity of its society 
and culture, pan-Africanism notwithstanding. : 

Fourth, the colonies stick to the precolonial culture patterns, 
particularly language and religion, after the political withdrawal of the 
colonizer. Even if the language of the colonizer is retained for its func- 
tional value, it is not given any constitutional sanctity or official 
recognition. Thôse who embraced the religion of the colonizer may not 
be reconverted, need not be even persecuted, but are viewed with suspi- 
cion, if not disdain, and are invariably marginalized. The. Asian situa- 
tion largely fits this description wherein the difference in cultural terms 
between the colonizer and the colonized is loud and clear. 

Of the 40 states of Asia only one, Philippines, is predominantly 
Christian and, except for. Hong Kong, no other state has a European 
language as its official or leading language. Among the seven states of 
South Asia the percentage of the Christian population ranges between 
8.3 percent in Sri Lanka and 0.1 percent or less for Nepal and Bhutan. 
None of the states has English as the official language, although South 
Asia was a British colony. Small wonder then, that discussions on the 
cultural imperialism of the West abound in Asian sociology. 

It is my contention that the attitude to and acceptance of the sociology 
produced.in the centre would vastly vary among the four ex-colonial 
situations depending upon their present existential conditions. I have 
indicated above that the first, the Euro-American society, has become 
the new centre in the production of sociology. But the new centre is by 
and large the carrier of traditions initiated in the old centre. As for the 
second situation, the Latin American, the deprivation experienced is 
mainly economic. The excessive attention given to the ideas of centre- 
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periphery, unequal exchange, etc., is reflective of this. The third and 
fourth situations share several attributes: racial (physical) distinc- 
tiveness, economic underdevelopment and even political subservience. 
And yet, the third, the African situation differs from that of the Asian 
in that in the former, dominant elements of European culture — 
: language and religion — are retained and accepted. That is to say the 
Asian situation is the farthest from the erstwhile colonial cultural 
milieu. Admittedly, the attitude to sociology, a cultural product of the 
West, would be most critical in Asia. 

For this reason alone it is legitimate to undertake an analysis of the 
implications of internationalization of sociology with special reference 
to Asia. But there is an additional reason: my familiarity with the other 
ex-colonial situations is extremely limited. In pursuing this analysis, I 
shall keep mainly to South Asia, which was the biggest colony of the 
British empire. Although now split into several states, the region is a 
civilizational unit and colonial India more or less covered the whole of 
South Asia. 


The Asian Case. 


Earlier, we referred to colonialism as a ‘Great Denial’ which thwarted 
the natural development of sociology as a discipline in the colonies. 
There are several reasons why colonialism was a Great Denial. First, 
it disengaged the past from the present. Colonialism did not promote 
a creative tension and innovative interaction between tradition and 
modernity in India. Quite the contrary; it created a deep and wide hiatus 
between tradition and modernity, a disengagement between the past and 
the present. (Consequently, Indian modernity is artificial and 
alienating.) Further, colonialism did not even promise an authentic new 
beginning. . 


England has broken down the entire framework of Indian Society without any symp- 
toms of reconstruction yet appearing. This loss of his old world, with no gain of a new 
one, imparts a particular kind of melancholy to the present misery of the Hindu, and 
separates Hindustan ruled by Britain from all its past history. (Marx and Engels, 1955: 
332-3) 


This total break from history is particularly agonizing for a society 
and civilization with a long and uninterrupted history and that is the 
second reason why colonialism was a.Great Denial. The ideal was 
articulated by many but let me quote just one, namely Bankimchandra 
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Chatterji, the great revolutionary who composed the Indian national 
anthem during the freedom struggle. He was a teacher before he 
' plunged into revolutionary action and in his last lecture to his students, 
he said: 2 


You are not a race of savages who have no past to remember, you cannot discover 
yourself in a day for the associations and influences of the past which extends over 
at least five hundred centuries; you cannot annihilate in a day a past natural existence 
which has survived the annihilation of hundreds of empires, of a hundred systems of 
religion and which has surveyed unscorned the downfall and ruin of many kindred 
civilizations. (Quoted in S.K. Das, 1984: 212) 


The Asian civilization was perceived not simply as long and 
continuous but also as unique and creative. Understandably, colonial- 
ism which sought to displace such a civilization was conceived as a 
Great Denial. In the eloquent words of the celebrated poet, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore: 


For generations you have felt and thought and worked, have enjoyeó and worshipped 
in your own special manner; and this cannot be cast off like the old clothes. It is in 
your blood, in the marrow of your bones, in the texture of your flesh, in the tissue 
of your brains, and it must modify everything you lay your hands upon, without your 
knowing, even against your wishes. Once you did solve the problems of man to your 
own satisfaction, you had your philosophy of life and evolved your own art of living. 
All this you must apply to the present situation, and out of it will arise a new creation 
and not mere repetition, a creation which the soul of your people will own for itself 
and proudly offer to the world as its tribute to the welfare of man. (Tagore, 1937: 57) 


Colonialism was particularly incarcerating because it was (a) not 
merely a political and economic subordination but also a moral and 
intellectual one; (b) it was unabashedly flaunted as a civilizing mission; 
and (c) it systematically undermined the national identity. All these 
deepened the intensity of the Great Denial. As the art historian 
Coomaraswamy (1981: 99) noted: ‘modern education that Englishmen 
are so proud of having given to India is based on the assumption — 
nearly universal in England — that India is a savage country, which is 
England's divine mission to civilise'. As against this, the assertion of 
Indian national identity was based on the axiom: 


that every nation has its own part to play in the long tale of human progress, and 
nations which are not free to develop their own individuality and own character, are 
also unable to make the contribution to the sum of human culture which the world has 
a right to expect of them. (Coomaraswamy, 1981: 2) 
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The inability to develop one’s national individuality would inevitably 
result in blind imitation and incongruous assimilation of the dominant, 
in the present case the colonial ruler’s, culture. However, it is judicious 
to opt for a selective assimilation Of the alien culture. In the wise words 
of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi: 


Iam humble enough to admit that there is much that we can profitably assimilate from 
the West. Wisdom is no monopoly of one continent or one race. My resistance to 
Western civilization is really a resistance to its indiscriminate and thoughtless imita- 
tion based on the assumption that Asiatics are fit only to copy everything that comes 
from the West. (Gandhi, 1948: 126) " 


To overcome the Great Denial there ought to have been, and there 
was, an Indian renaissance. But it was qualitatively different from the 
European renaissance. The Indian renaissance, incarnated in political 
nationalism questioning the Western hegemony and manifested in 
asserting her political autonomy and cultural specificity, entailed a 
rejection of Western dominance — political, economic and cultural. 


The vital forces associated with national movement in India are not merely political, 
but moral, literary and artistic; and their significance lies in the fact that India 
henceforth will, in the main, judge all things by her own standards and from her own 
point of view. But the two sides of the national movement, the material and the 
spiritual, are inseparable and must attain success or fail together. (Coomaraswamy, 
1981: iv) ` 


The prognosis, however, has not come true. India achieved political 
autonomy and even economic independence to a large extent. But the 
envisioned spiritual resurgence and cultural renaissance did not 
automatically follow. There are two main reasons for this. First, India 

_is constituted by several cultural entities; ‘nations’ in the European 
sense of the word. Therefore, Indian cultural renaissance will have to 
occur either at the civilizational level or at the level of each of these 
nations, not an easy process as the coterminality between culture, 
civilization and polity is disturbed. Second, renaissance necessarily 
implies both renewal and retention of the assets as well as cleansing 
and/or discarding of the liabilities in the system (see Oommen 1983a). 
For this to happen, revolutionary forces should emerge and crystallize, 
which is a long drawn-out process. Free India has existed for too short 
a time for this to happen. Therefore, it is not surprising that sociology 
in India is still searching for its roots. 

Academic sociology in India is scarcely seven decades old and 
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several social forces successively shaped it: first, the rich and varied 
Indian social thought which crystallized several centuries ago and 
continues to have a strong presence even to this day; second, the 
colonial connection which facilitated the study of Indian society by 
British scholar-administrators and European missionaries who laid the 
foundation for contemporary sociological scholarship in India; third, 
the anticolonial struggle and social reform movements, which invested 
Indian sociology with a strong political content and orientation; fourth, 
the emergence of the Indian state wedded to parliamentary democracy, 
planned economic development and secularism; fifth, the continuous 
exposure of Indian sociologists to the professional trends in sociology 
at the global level, particularly of Western Europe and North America. 
Indian sociology is thus a hybrid; a product of the creative confronta- 
tions and dialectical interactions between an intense desire to retain 
‘Indian tradition, a passionate quest for evolving and maintaining a 
distinct national identity and an abiding interest to acquire a prominent 
place in the world community of professional sociologists. The odd 
combination of ‘captive mind’, the product of persisting academic 
colonialism and national consciousness, manufactured in the crucible of 
the freedom movement and reinforced by the objectives of the new 
nation-state, and the enthusiastic response to the process of globaliza- 
tion of sociology have predictably led to the ‘crystallization: of a series 
of apparently contradictory but actually creative tendencies in Indian 
sociology. 
The capital concern of the pioneers of Indian sociology, who had 
started practising their profession by the early twentieth century, the 
heyday of anti-imperialist struggle, was to Indianize and not to profes- 
sionalize sociology. As Yogendra Singh (1986: 6) concludes: 


. The sociologists of this generation were torn between issues of objectivity and reflex- 
ivity which are basic to a paradigm of sociology that has universal appeal and the 
issues of relevance which bound it deeply with the ideology of indigenous national 
liberation and cultural reform movements, an ideology anchored in the objectives of 
ushering in basic changes in the structure and tradition of Indian society. 


Further, as Ramakrishna Mukherjee (1979: 29) observes: 


Most of the pioneers were ardent nationalists, but only a few of them were actively 
involved in politics. Also, even those who were engaged in active politics were not 
dogmatists or doctrinaires in so far as their academic life was concerned. Apart from 
their intrinsic quality as scholars, their politics was an indication of the social situation 
in which they functioned. 
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While for the majority of the pioneers Indian nationalism was 
political in its orientation, for at least a few its content was religious, 
that is, cultural. Consequently, the traditionists upheld a Hindu view 
of life and advocated Hindu sociology (for example, Motwani, 1946, 
1958). And some of the traditionists of the later generation argued that 
: sociological cognition is genuinely alien to Indian tradition and hence 
Indian sociology is destined to remain essentially parasitic and imitative 
(see, for example, Saran, 1958). While this perception hardly gained 
any currency in India, latterly a neotraditional orientation has resur- 
rected. 

To be sure the study of tradition attracted the attention of a minority 
of sociologists, right from the beginning. Thus D.P. Mukerji in the first 
presidential address to the All India Sociological Conference in 1955 
(see Mukerji, 1958: 228-41) advised his colleagues to take the study 
of Indian tradition seriously if they wanted to understand the nature and 
direction of social transformation in contemporary India. Similarly, the 
French anthropologist, Dumont (1957: 7) opined that ‘Sociology of 
India lies at the confluence of sociology and Indology’ which triggered 
off a spate of textual analyses and the study of Indian tradition. This 
slant invariably meant (a) the study of Hindu tradition and texts to the 
neglect of other religious traditions and texts both of Indian origin (e.g. 
Buddhist and Jain) and of non-Indian origin but with several centuries 
of presence in India (e.g. Christianity and Islam) and (b) the neglect of 
the present as it ignored the fieldview which alone could have unfolded 
the departures from the normative framework prescribed in the texts. 
In effect, it meant that this perspective, even if unwittingly, advocated 
a sociology of the mainstream people and the majority religious collec- 
tivity. Understandably, the neotraditionists are often perceived as 
conservatives and revivalists. 

The traditionist and neotraditionist emphasis on the study of Indian 
tradition and Hindu texts seem to be a reaction (perhaps an overreac- 
tion) to the enthusiastic ‘modernization’ of Indian sociology in the 
1950s and 1960s, by the new generation of cosmopolitans who were not 
intimidated by (at any rate emancipated from) the debilitating condi- 
tions of colonialism and not inflamed by the zeal of nationalism. They 
believed that methods, concepts and theories of sociology developed 
anywhere can be applied to the Indian situation, at any rate, with minor 
modifications. Thus they invoke Durkheimian, Marxian and Weberian 
frameworks or one of their numerous recent incarnations. If in the 
1950s the cosmopolitans drew their inspiration mainly from British 
social anthropology, in the 1960s the tilt towards American sociology 
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was evident. If the first was an indication of the yet-to-be severed 
academic umbilical cord from the colonial world, the second was an 
indication of the emerging academic imperialism of the New World. 

The cosmopolitans belong to several ideological camps: first, those 
who imbibe one or another brand of ‘Western sociology’, including its 
: current fads — functionalism,  structuralism, behaviouralism, 
phenomenology, ethnomethodology, semiotics; second, Marxist 
sociologists who reject Western sociology, but whose staple is the 
Marxist sociology produced mainly in the Western liberal democracies 
either because the sociology produced in Eastern Europe is not 
available in English or because it is not adequately creative; third, those 
who reject not only the conservative Western sociology but also the 
state-regulated sociology of the Eastern European countries and opt for 
‘radical sociology’ produced in the Third World, particularly in Latin 
America; and finally, those who attempt to fuse two:or more perspec- 
tives into new hybrids (e.g. Marxist phenomenology). 

Notwithstanding the differing perspectives pursued by cosmo- 
politans, one thing is common to them: the sociology produced by them 
is not rooted in the history and traditions of India. Also, they are the 
main agents of the internationalization of 'Indian sociology' which 
chokes creativity. and blocks the development of authentic national 
traditions in sociology. If the cosmopolitans ignored the deep and 
specific historicity of Indian society thereby creating intellectual aliena- 
tion, the traditionists with their overemphasis on the uniqueness of 
Indian civilization created intellectual claustrophobia. 

The young nation-state of India pursuing the goals of democracy, 
secularism and socialism not only provided a new ethos to practise 
sociology, but also made heavy demands on its practitioners. The need 
to apply sociological knowledge to bring about social transformation in 
a desired direction came to be acutely felt. The linkage between 
sociology and social policy was increasingly acknowledged; sociology 
was perceived as an instrument of national reconstruction. Those who 
took such a perspective, the nationalists, argue that although academic 
sociology was a colonial importation into India, during the freedom 
struggle its value-orientation was explicitly nationalistic (see, for exam- 
ple, Joshi, 1975). Further, it is suggested that Western sociology itself 
emerged as a response to nationalistic urges and aspirations, and to 
develop an authentic Indian sociology the same path should be pursued 
(Singh, 1973). 

It has been suggested that unqualified commitment to a 'nationalist' 
sociology in the prevailing conditions of South Asia has several 
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unanticipated consequences (Oommen, 1983b). First, boundaries of 
nation-states could be redrawn in the course of a relatively short time- 
span and sociologists cannot and should not constantly redefine their 
commitments to suit the political expediency of nation-states. Second, 
commitment to a nation-state would often entail participation in the 
formulation and implementation of the state policy, which may be 
oppressive in certain contexts and to some sections of the population. 
Third, the change in the historicity of context, from colonial to free 
India, may lead to the redefinition of the constituency of sociologists, 
and in many cases it did, drawn from different primordial collectivities. 
The value-orientation and commitment of those who champion the 
cause of cultural minorities or the socially marginalized may often be 
perceived as ‘parochial’ or ‘subversive’ by those who hail from the 
dominant political groups or the cultural mainstream. That is, the 
distinction between academic nationalism and academic parochialism 
or particularism, that is, commitment to the welfare of one’s own 
specific constituencies, be it primordial or civic collectivities, is a 
matter of legitimized political authority. This leads to erosion in 
commitment to basic human values by sociologists. 

Given these reservations regarding the nationalist perspective, it is 
but natural that the pluralist paradigm of Indian sociology is slowly but 
surely emerging as a conjoint response to the traditionist, cosmopolitan 
and nationalist orientations. The domain assumptions of the pluralist 
paradigm are the following. First, sociology stands apart from all other 
disciplines in that its mission can be fulfilled only if it is all-inclusive 
and totalistic. Its practice presupposes the authentic appropriation of all 
varieties of human experience (Oommen, 1988). Second, the conven- 
tional dichotomization of social reality anchored to Western epistem- 
ological dualism is incapable of comprehending social structure, 
process and change (Oommen, 1990). Third, the process of social 
transformation is rarely, if ever, total and it does not occur through the 
displacement of the old by the new as implied in the tradition- 
modernity paradigm, but through a process of reconciliation and accre- 
tion (Oommen, 1983a). Fourth, it does not advocate unqualified 
commitment to nationalism or nation-state but pleads for selective 
endorsement of the state policy and national values in so far as they are 
congruent with basic humanist values and interests (Oommen, 1983b, 
1986b). Fifth, it does not reject any cultural item be it ideology, 
technology or sociology because of the locus of their geographical 
origin but opts for creative confrontation and cautious synthesis of the 
alien and the native. Finally, it advocates disciplined eclecticism 
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(Mukherji, 1980) in theoretical orientations and contextualization 
(Mukerji, 1945) as the cardinal principle of the sociologist’s method. 

It is thus clear that Indian sociology is gradually transcending inward- 
looking traditionalism, imitative cosmopolitanism and virulent 
nationalism. It is cautiously proceeding with the judicious blending of 
the national with the global, rejecting the liabilities and retaining the 
assets in both. However, even as Indian sociology is absorbing the rele- 
vant corpus of knowledge produced elsewhere one fails to see any 
reciprocal response from other nations, continents, societies or civiliza- 
tions. This.is the Achilles heel of the. ongoing process of inter- 
nationalization of sociology. | 


Towards Authentic Internationalization 


The foregoing case study of India is presented to highlight the possible 
dangers associated with the process of internationalization of sociology, 
if it is launched prematurely in ex-colonial developing countries. 
Authentic internationalization implies equality in exchange among the 
interacting units. As it stands, imbalance in exchanges across ‘nations’ 
are too glaring both because of the underdevelopment of national tradi- 
tions in sociology in the case of several developing nations and/or due 
to the restricted flow of sociology from these countries to the developed 
ones. Therefore, the process will have to be initiated with great caution 
and circumspection. Let me list the main reasons for the advocacy of 
this cautious approach. 

First, internationalization, given the. présent predicament of 
sociology, would in effect mean the spread of Western sociology to 
non-Western countries. This is more dangerous than colonial trans- 
plantation of sociology in that it is easier to avoid, distance or fight 
something which is perceived to be part of the colonial baggage. When 
the flow takes place under relatively free political conditions, the accep- 
tance of the concerned item is apparently voluntaristic.. The hidden 
persuasiveness of the product captivates and coerces the mind of the 
consumer. That is, intellectual colonialism is an intimate enemy and it 
is extremely difficult to extricate oneself from its seductive grip. 

Second, while Westernization is instantly recognized as a current 
which flows from the West, internationalization, although a camouflage 
for Westernization, passes on in a more respectable garb. This gives 
apparent autonomy to the non-West which is misleading.. However, it 
is possible to transcend this misconception by recognizing. that 
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internationalization as it.stands is essentially a Western construction. It 
is then possible to develop a non-Western construction of inter- 
nationalization. That is, the content of internationalization needs to be 
viewed from the perspective of the dominant as well as the dominated 
partners. Such an exercise is an imperative for authentic inter- 
nationalization because the perspective of the dominated is their sole 
epistemological privilege. No amount of empathy and transnationalism 
of the dominant can produce an equally authentic and rooted under- 
standing of.the victim. 

Third, internationalization with its firm fountain-head anchored in the 
West would necessarily reproduce intellectual claustrophobia far 
beyond the boundaries of its current production space. This is so 
because internationalization emanating from the West is not obliged to 
accept and accommodate the sociologies of the other worlds — East, 
South or.the Third. Naturally, the process would remain one-sided, 
partial and fractured. On the contrary, internationalization emanating 
from the developing regions invariably incorporates the sociology of the 
First and even ofthe Second worlds. Admittedly, such a process would 
give birth to a more wholesome and holistic perspective in sociology. 

Fourth, internationalization inspired from the West would 
necessarily be a search for an enlarged market for Western sociology. 
Such a situation is likely to produce two dangers: non-Westerns becom- 
ing the carriers.of the obsolete Western perspectives and orientations 
on the one hand, and overenthusiastic consumers of the new Western 
paradigms, the intellectual fads of the West, on the other. Immersed in 
the consumption of the discarded items on the one hand and coping with 
the new fashions on the other, the developing societies will fail to 
nurture and develop their own perspectives and orientations. There- 
fore, the kind of internationalization in vogue is a sure invitation to 
perpetuate the artificiality and sterility of non-Western sociology and 
the blocking of its emerging autonomy. ` 

Finally, internationalization to be authentic and fruitful should 
consciously design for a multidirectional flow of sociology, particularly 
strengthening the flow from the weak to strong centres. The project 
should not simply aim:at ‘educating’ the non-Westerns but learning 
from them. Such a replenishment would at least partly help Western 
sociology to avert its coming (or has it already arrived?) crisis. Indeed, 
Western sociology -requires a judicious glasnost and a cautious 
perestroika. On the agenda of internationalization of sociology these 
should be important items which would render the process authentic 
and meaningful. 
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The Role of the ISA in 


Internationalizing Sociology 
Ulf Himmelstrand 


Scientific truth is always universal, and therefore any social science 
discipline should ideally be oriented to attaining universal and, in that 
sense, international validity. Any such academic discipline should be 
able.to prove its point in an intersubjectively (and therefore inter- 
nationally) testable manner. 

. Some 20 or 15 years ago these two statements would have been rather 
controversial, say among sociologists at an ISA World ‘Congress of 
Sociology, many of whom could thus be suspected of having assembled - 
at the Congress for other reasons than the search for universal truth. 
` The two initial statements are still today considered controversial by 
some sociologists. I myself consider them to be at the same time poten- 
tially fruitful, and possibly misleading. But the reasons for considering 
these statements misleading could be of several different kinds. 

1. Your ontological beliefs may imply that social reality always is 
defined and distinguished -on the basis of some particular human 
perspective, or from the vantage point of some peculiar history, or 
culture — in other words that sociology is a humanistic, ideographic 
-discipline which never could or should try to compete with the 
nomothetic approach of the natural sciences. . 

2. Others think differently. While in many respects sharing this view 
of a humanistic, ideographic approach to sociology, they still at the 
same time view the existential, material and biological aspects of the 
human predicament as basically the same for all human beings. We all 
live for a limited period of time in this temporal world; we al] die — 
and we know it; we are all either men or women — and together we 
produce children; we all must work for survival, or exploit the work 
of others; we all understand at least one language, and attribute mean- 
ings to symbols; we all comply with or deviate from social rules, and 
together we sometimes try to change some of these rules; we all use 
some type of logic in our reasoning; we all make decisions which are 
usually rational given the kind of premises and the type of logic we 
apply, and which produce action which is not always predictable from 
social rules; and most of us create something new. something not 
prescribed in detail, at least once in our life time. . 

.The human predicament is at the same time universal and 
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historically, geographically and culturally specific — and, also, let us 
not forget, gender specific. Furthermore it is not completely unreason- 
able to assume that what is historically, geographically, culturally and 
gender specific to a large extent has, in its turn, taken on its specific 
shape in a struggle, historically pursued, to cope with what is universal, 
as well as with the specificities of what previous generations have 
historically produced. Therefore a humanistic universalism is 
conceivable in social science, built on a disaggregated and differen- 
tiated, and then ‘federated’ and universalistically recombined under- 
standing of historically, geographically, culturally and gender specific, 
as well as universal human predicaments. 

This is the broader ontological context within which the ‘inter- 
nationalization of sociology’, its problems and prospects, must be 
understood, according to this standpoint which I share. Humanistic 
universalism goes much beyond the now outdated analogies with the 
universalism of the natural sciences. !' 


A History of the ISA 1966-86, from a Politico-ontological 
Point of View 


Who has ever heard of a politico-ontological point of view? Well, now 
is the time. This awful neo-logism will not be repeated henceforth, 
however. | 

At the time when I became more personally involved with the 
activities of the International Sociological Association — as late as 1966 
at our World Congress in Evian, France — the need for what I have 
called a ‘humanistic universalism’ in sociology was not yet fully 
acknowledged by many leading sociologists of that time, most of whom 
were from the US. Many of them were looking upon the scattered 
critical voices of the few Third World sociologists and sociologists 
from the so-called Soviet bloc who then managed to participate in our 
World Congresses, or in committee meetings between Congresses, as 
ideological and politically anti-American rather than seriously scien- 
tific. The Vietnam War was building up. In spite of the fact that many 
American sociologists at the Evian Congress can be assumed to have 
been critical of the US involvement in that war already, they harshly 
and successfully resisted the attempts made at Evian to make the ISA 
subscribe to a resolution expressing a critique of US ‘imperialist’ 
involvement in that war. The ‘politicizing’ of the ISA had to be resisted 
at any cost, in the interest of the scientific nature of the sociological 
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enterprise. This was done with much greater intelligence and diplo- 
matic finesse by the Polish President of the ISA, Jan Szczepansky, at 
the World Congress in Varna 1970. He had some very good and 
reasonable points to make. The Cold War between West and East was 
ongoing, .and it was obvious that the possibilities of maintaining a 
- reasonably open international exchange between sociologists from 
different parts of the world, West, East, and South, within the ISA, 
might have been seriously jeopardized if the ISA had been drawn into 
the Cold War.? 

The need to keep the ISA out of the Cold War thus in many ways 

made it difficult to raise other more fundamental issues about the tacit 
ontological beliefs of hegemonous US sociology which at that time to 
a large extent was characterized by an ethnocentric approach with a 
behaviouristic methodology reminiscent of a natural science type of 
paradigm. - 
: To my mind the situation improved in this respect at the Toronto 
World Congress of Sociology in 1974. I am sure that many Western 
sociologists present at the Toronto Congress: would disagree with me 
on this point; at least they would have done so at that time. They would 
have maintained that the situation had become worse, with too many 
ideological speeches in Toronto and too little concern with the role of 
sociology as a science, a social science. Let me try to explain why I 
hold the opposite view. 

Ideology is often defined as implying a masking of reality; or as a 
manifestation of a false consciousness. But an ideology may also serve 
as a vehicle for opening our eyes to significant aspects of reality that 
are easily forgotten, for instance, in an administrative perspective or in 
the perspective of dominant Western metropolitan countries in their 
view of the Third World. In such situations an ideological concern with 
other perspectives could in fact help to redefine the agenda for social 
science research, and in that sense help to unmask rather than to mask 
reality.? 

At the Toronto World Congress the Cold War issues were still there; 
but the emergence of Western academic Marxism, and the split between : 
Western academic Marxists and anti-Marxists had introduced contro- 
versies which were not always and entirely expressed in Cold War 
terms. The Dependency school of thought also had many Western 
proponents and -proselytes. In this new situation the increasing 
participation of Third World sociologists, particularly from Latin 
America, made it possible for them to express their views without 
necessarily being drawn into the Cold War conflict between the two 
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great powers, the US and the USSR, since there was a split about the 
nature and tasks of sociology and social science even within the US, 
and the remainder of the West. Cold War issues thereafter could no 
longer swamp a serious concern with some ontological issues underly- 
ing the conception of sociology as a social science. To my mind, the 
- meetings of the ISA, and its research committees, could, for the first 
time perhaps, serve as a forum for the breaking up of the somewhat 
ethnocentric, and behaviourist approaches of a dominant section of 
Western sociology, without: therefore throwing out the baby with the 
bathwater. 

Having been a rather active participant and listener at the Toronto 
World Congress of 1974 I can certainly corroborate the impression that 
there was an abundance of ‘ideological speeches’ at the Congress. But 
as I have emphasized above, and elsewhere,‘ these speeches helped to 
raise forgotten problems and realities in the minds of sociologists, thus 
broadening the somewhat restricted agenda of Western sociology in 
particular, but also of sociology more generally. 

For me one of the high spots of the Toronto World Congress was a 
speech and a paper by the German sociologist Renate Mayntz, 
presented toward the end of the Congress, where she seriously paid 
attention to issues raised by Marxist and so-called critical sociologists 
rather than dismissing these issues as ideological, political and unscien- 
tific. It was an intelligent, balanced and disciplined but still profound 
intervention by a Western sociologist worth rereading even today, in 
my view. She did not touch upon the kind of issues raised by Third 
World sociologists, but her paper still helped to prove that Western 
sociology was alive to new challenges, and was able to take them 
seriously. In a brief history of the ways in which members of the ISA, 
at an ISA Congress, have been dealing. with basic questions of the 
ontological nature of social reality, the paper by Renate Mayntz is 
worth remembering in spite of the fact that it was rather untypical, to 
my recollection, of what Western sociologists had to say at that time. 

I cannot resist the temptation to recount, at this point, one attempt 
which was made at the Toronto Congress to raise again a potential Cold 
War issue at a meeting of the ISA Council, in order to make the Council 
take a resolution which at least implicitly could be interpreted as an 
attack against the secret involvement of the US in overthrowing the 
Allende government in Chile the year before. Andre Gunder Frank and 
I had been drafting a resolution against the incarceration of the Chilean 
sociologist and previous minister in the Allende government, 
Clodomiro Almeida, by the murderous Pinochet government. As far as 
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I remember, our first attempt to introduce a draft proposal for a resolu- 
tion about this matter to the ISA Council met with considerable objec- 
tions since it could be interpreted as a political resolution directed at 
the governments involved. But the resolution was saved, somewhat 
redrafted, and finally approved by a majority of the Council thanks to 
- an intervention by the well known Hungarian sociologist Alexander 
Szalai, now deceased. In his typical loud and authoritative manner he 
first repeated the essence of the Szczepansky stand from Varna that ISA 
must refrain from any political statements directed at any governments 
in the world. But then he added that the ISA perhaps could be seen as 
a kind of international ‘trade union’ for sociologists; and such a ‘trade 
union’ should have the right to make appeals with regard to union 
members in difficulty. Our proposal was redrafted as an appeal to the 
Chilean government to treat our member well, and to release him as 
soon as.possible. Clodomiro Almeida was indeed released after some 
time. Whether the ISA Council resolution had anything to do with his 
release is impossible to know. Yet the Council had done what Andre 
Gunder Frank and I found necessary, without endorsing what could 
have been interpreted as a political resolution. Unfortunately the 
Clodomiro Almeida case has not been the only one where sociologists 
around the world have been incarcerated by their governments, on 
dubious grounds. Unfortunately, also, the ISA has not been able to do 
very much about these several cases, excepi: perhaps in a few cases of 
particular, symbolic significance.’ 

. Returning now to discussing the role of the ISA ‘in dis: inter- 
nationalization of sociology, there are a few lessons which can be learnt 
from what has occurred within the ISA context in the years after the 
Toronto Congress. The fact that two World Congresses, the one in 
Mexico City in 1982 and.the one in New Delhi in 1986, were held in 
Third World countries did probably serve to broaden further to some 
extent the agenda of sociology, and to illustrate certain kinds of human 
predicaments far removed from the experience of most Western 
sociologists. My own experiences, as a sociologist, of the World 
Congress held in my hometown Uppsala in’ 1978, before the Congress 
in Mexico City, were too fragmented by my extensive administrative 
responsibilities there to enable me to say much about the impact of that 
World Congress on the development of sociology as a discipline, within 
the ISA context. But in my capacity as a President of the ISA, elected 
‘by the ISA Council held in Uppsala, I did, even more than before, set 
my mind on helping to open up further our relations with sociologists 
in the ‘real socialist’ countries of Eastern Europe. With hindsight, I 
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think that the ISA managed to do this rather successfully, in the 
humanistic spirit of a more internationalized sociology which respects 
both the universal and the country-specific predicaments and experi- 
ences of sociologists in the world. 

After the recent drastic changes in Eastern Europe, the reader must 
- be reminded of the fact that the final years of the 1970s and a large 
proportion of the 1980s were riddled by the international antagonisms 
arising from the Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan, and by 
rightful Western press coverage of the inhuman ill-treatment of 
dissenters in Soviet prison camps and psychiatric wards. 

The World Congress held in Moscow in the late 1970s by our sister 
organization, the International Political Science ‘Association (IPSA), 
was boycotted by quite a number of Western political scientists for 
these reasons. I participated in that IPSA World Congress in Moscow, 
and could then further acquaint myself with a number of Soviet 
sociologists who also attended and whom I had met during my earlier 
period as a Vice-President of the ISA from 1974. During this whole 
period I became convinced that the ISA could contribute best to the 
future of Soviet and Eastern European sociology and to the long-term 
internationalization of sociology, not by boycotting relations with our 
colleagues in the East, but by maintaining and further developing our 
contacts with them. Of course, this did not in any way imply condon- 
ing, say, the inhuman treatment of dissenters in the USSR at that time. 
Rather it was my view that these dissenters could be supported most 
effectively by specialized, fact-finding organizations like Amnesty 
International. The main role of the ISA, on the other hand, should be 
to maintain and improve international scholarly relations with Soviet 
and Eastern European sociologists, particularly those who, while being 
much less brave and daring than outright and explicit dissenters in their 
public lives, still were struggling hard in their private lives to maintain 
an independent, analytic and scholarly mind under conditions which 
were not always very conducive to such genuine scholarship. For them, 
I thought, the ISA and its meetings could be a place for the kind of 
critical scholarly exchange of views which is so crucial for the further 
development of our discipline everywhere. I had in mind Soviet 
sociologists like Tatiana Zaslavskaya and Andrei Zdravomyslov, and 
Polish sociologists like Magdalena Sokolowska, Stefan Nowak and 
Piotr Sztompka, and Bulgarian sociologists like Velichko Dobrianov, 
Chavdar Kiuranov and Nikolai Genov, to ‘mention just a few whom I 
had come to know rather closely in private conversations as well as in 
scholarly meetings. Most of them far surpassed the calibre of Western 
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sociologists I knew. Did they not deserve to be part of the international 
exchange of ideas among sociologists, and to be encouraged by meeting 
like-minded colleagues from other parts of the world? At the present 
time this question is unnecessary; these sociologists know what the ISA 
meant to them at that time, and we know what they have contributed 
- to international sociology, largely within the orbit of ISA meetings. I 
feel confident that the past participation of Eastern European 
sociologists ‘in international sociology has made them even better 
prepared to contribute meaningfully, under presently prevailing condi- 
tions, to the understanding of the structural changes, and to the 
problem-solving now facing Eastern Europe. 


Africa Challenging the ISA 


Africa, where I have lived for a little more than half-a-dozen years, 
with one main interruption, may seem to be situated. quite apart from 
the concerns of most internationally minded sociologists. There was 
quite a large contingent of Nigerian sociologists attending the World 
Congress of Sociology in Uppsala 1978 — perhaps because some of 
them-once had been my colleagues or students at the University of 
Ibadan in Nigeria. But as far as I have been able to observe, African 
participation in ISA meetings has dwindled since that time. Every 
“expatriate” sociologist who has been working academically at African 
universities in recent years, as well as every single African sociologist, 
knows that this is due to the increasing financial strictures imposed on 
African universities during the last few decades as a result of the 
economic crises which have struck this great continent in the last 
decade. It is now a headache in itself to find time, money and occasion 
for research that could provide the bases for reports and papers worth 
discussing at international meetings outside Africa; and to raise money 
to travel to those international meetings is next to impossible except for 
a selected few. Here, in my view, is the next great challenge of the ISA. 
If Africa is unable to come to the ISA, then the ISA must go to Africa. 

Tom Bottomore, a grand doyen of ISA policies, during his period as 
President of the ISA 1974-8, tried in vain to bring about a regional 
conference between the World Congresses, starting with a regional 
conference for Latin America, to be held in Havana, Cuba. Unfor- 
tunately, some problems emerged with the Cuban government, and the 
conferencé was called off. But the idea is worth pursuing again, and I 
hope that the ISA in the near future will be able to arrange a regional 
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conference in Africa. It is certainly true that the ISA has always been 
hampered in such attempts by financial constraints, and by the diffi- 
culties to raise money from funding agencies for sociological meetings. 

But I can see some possible openings in the near future. Even the 
World Bank — whose thoughts about Africa and other Third World 
- regions, has‘for many years been dominated by hard-line neoclassical 
economists like P.T. Bauer, D. Lal, I.M.D. Little and B. Balassa? — 
is slowly, like an oversized ocean-liner, turning its direction, I believe. 
The World Bank is beginning to realize that its ‘structural adjustment’ 
programmes (SAP) have neglected some crucial social dimensions of 
development. In 1990 it seems that the attempts of the World Bank, and 
the International Monetary Fund, to patch up SAP with some concern 
for poverty is no more than patchwork. But the World Bank has gone 
through slow processés of relearning before, and I believe that its 
present relearning process might help to redirect its interest in having 
scholars contribute to its policies by looking for sociologists and 
political scientists to.render their advice. But before they can make such 
a contribution, to Africa’s development in particular, these social scien- 
tists must get together in regional meetings to confront each other and 
' to discuss contradictions, dilemmas and openings in the development of 
Africa.$ To many of my African colleagues it may seem rather far 
fetched, or even revolting, to approach the World Bank to finance such 
a get-together. But this avenue as well others must be tried. The 
Swedish Agency for Research Co-operation in Developing Countries 
(SAREC) is launching an African programme which could also be 
asked to contribute. The Canadian IDRC, the OXFAM and other agen- 
cies should also be approached. In approaching these agencies the ISA 
could perhaps offer to help. 

Perhaps this paper is not the right place to offer such speculative 
practical advice about the possible financing of a future regional ISA 
conference in Africa. More relevant in the present context is to discuss 
the content of the so-called paradigmatic crisis in development think- 
ing, particularly with reference to Africa. 

Most thoughts and theorizing about development among African 
scholars for the last two decades have centred around the controversial 
modernization-diffusionist theory with its background in structural- 
functional sociology, the dependency and world system approaches 
partly based on an extension of Marxist theory, the mode-of-production 
approach also based on Marxism but concerned as much with the inter- 
nal operation of African economies as with dependency, and more 
recently the ‘counterrevolution’ of neoclassical economics, to use a 
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label suggested by John Toye (1987). At present, the shortcomings or 
at least the limitations of all these schools of thought are admitted. As 
far as modernization theory goes, its demise took place first of all. The 
world system and dependency approaches have been severely criticized 
not so much for their emphasis on the history of colonialism and 
- imperialism as for their neglect of contemporary internal conditions of 
African societies. The ‘counterrevolutionary’ neoclassical economic 
approach never had a strong following in Africa; its simplistic, 
completely non-social and antipolitical notions of development have 
been seen as largely irrelevant to the understanding of African develop- 
ment problems. The recent breakdown of ‘real socialism’ in Eastern 
Europe has thrown considerable doubt on the mode-of-production 
approach, particularly in its more doctrinaire anti-market socialist 
versions. As a result African scholars concerned with development on 
their continent find themselves in a theoretical vacuum. 

In this situation the advice of Samir Amin — usually defined as the 
best known dependency theorist in Africa, but in fact much broader in 
his approach — deserves to be heard. We had an extended conversation 
about the crisis of development theories on the shores of the Nile ‘in 
Cairo some years ago; I took detailed notes, and later on Samir 
approved my following summary of our discussion.’ 

There is a need for severe criticism of all-varieties of development 
theories — various Marxist theories as well as liberal development 
economics based on a neoclassical doctrine, and sociological theories 
of modernization. f 

None of the serious scholars found within these various disciplines 
or schools of thought are unaware of these shortcomings. In fact all of 
them have published self-criticism. Only the most conservative and 
doctrinaire proponents of these various approaches remain unaware of 
this theoretical crisis, and the need for a reassessment of existing 
doctrines. f 

There are a number of tasks ahead. Self-criticism must be supple- 
mented with dialogue, that is, with attempts from those speaking for 
different approaches to come to terms with each other intellectually if 
not politically. The immediate goal should not be to find out who is 
right or wrong, or to convert the other, but to compel each other to take 
criticism from the other side seriously, that is, to venture into an enter- 
prise of discovery of one’s own shortcomings, by seriously considering 
articulate and intellectual critique from others. 

It is necessary not only to explore one’s own shortcomings and limit- 
ations systematically, but also to review why the more conservative and 
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doctrinaire proponents of each discipline, or school of thought within 
disciplines, are rejecting such criticism, thereby masking reality and 
converting their theories of development into ideologies (in the bad 
sense of ‘false consciousness’). 

In broad outline the main shortcomings in the field of development 
theory are three. Firstly, there is too much doctrinaire mono- 
disciplinarity. Secondly, there is too much bad and incompetent pluri- 

.disciplinarity. Thirdly, the debate between various disciplines and 
schools of thought is often no debate at all in a true intellectual sense, 
but a fight with crude and sometimes insincere weapons, picking the 
weakest among antagonists and destroying them with poor arguments 
— and furthermore trying to isolate antagonists who are intellectually 
stronger, or starving them of research grants without any argument at 
all, if, as a consultant, you happen to have your finger on the purse of 
a funding agency. 

To get rid.of these shortcomings is not easy, and it will take time. 
It certainly requires genuine dialogue, and the creation of and 
maintenance of institutional or associational settings where such 
dialogue becomes natural. But it is important not to try a synthesis 
between several different disciplines and approaches too early. It is 
better to start with each discipline or approach, trying to develop it by 
considering the critique: and the logic of the other. 

So far Samir Amin. To me what he said looks like a call for small 
regional conferences of the kind I have already advocated, and which 
I think the ISA could help to launch in Africa. Most of the various 
schools of thought that we discussed at the shore of the Nile are 
represented among sociologists, except hard-line neoclassical 
economics. But even among these economists there are scholars suffi- 
ciently open to the kind of self-critical probing debate needed; they also 
could be invited as speakers or discussants to a regional meeting of 
sociologists. 

Before I conclude this section about the challenges for the ISA in 
Africa, I would like briefly to debate an issue with ontological as well 
as moral or ethical aspects which are highly relevant to the sociological 
study of Africa, and to some other previously colonized territories in 
the world. 

The issue that I would like to debate centres on some of the ways in 
which the dependency and world system approaches have been 
criticized recently. It has been maintained that these approaches focus 
too much attention on the past history of colonialism and imperialism 
to the neglect of the profound shortcomings of present day African and 
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Asian governments, their corruption, their use of repressive means and 
their failure to create a growth-oriented market economy linked to the 
global economic system. By focusing so much attention on the colonial 
and imperialist past of Africa, the scholars propounding dependency 
and world system approaches are offering African governments an easy 
- excuse for their obvious failures today. The moral and political self- 
.criticism of African political leaders is prevented by the attempts of 
dependency and world system approaches to understand the historical 
-past of Africa, it is maintained. 

` The word ‘understanding’ has at least two meanings. To ‘understand’ 
can certainly mean ‘to excuse’. But in social science research it means 


to make intelligible how present conditions have come to be what they ^^^ 


are, excused or not excused. In this scientific sense, understanding also 
means that these present conditions, by being ‘understcod’, become 
clearly acknowledged and documented. As a result of the common aber- 
ration of some social scientists to project simplified theoretical models 
on present day reality, the detailed nature of this reality is frequently 
misunderstood. It can often best be made visible and ascertained by a 
careful and realistic historical study of how it was brought about. 
Neoclassical economic models, for instance, usually take it for 
granted that there is in fact an entrepreneurial bourgeoisie, and at least 
the rudimentary elements of a market economy such as consumer 
demand and supply of goods produced by those entrepreneurs. These 
basic-assumptions are projected from the simplified theoretical models 
of economists. But historically minded African or Africanist 
sociologists can tell you, on the basis of their research, that virtually 
nowhere in black Africa was there an entrepreneurial bourgeoisie at 
independence. It is well known that colonial regimes deliberately 
prevented the rise of economically significant indigenous entre- 
preneurs. Therefore the most human tendency to attempt accumulating 
wealth could not find an expression in productive, market-oriented 
enterprise, but after independence mainly in increasingly corrupt and 
nepotistic politics and bureaucracy. Mainstream economic models have 
nothing significant to say about how to get rid of corruption and 
nepotism with historical roots. 
'. The only entrepreneurial activity by Africans ever encouraged by 
. Western powers was the entrepreneurship of African kings and chiefs 
in selling millions of slaves during the centuries before the colonial 
period, the profit of which was used mainly to buy weapons to succeed 
in the continuing slave raids which helped to brutalize African political 
culture at that time. 
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‘Even today there is no abundance of genuine entrepreneurs in 
' African countries south of the Sahara and north of South Africa; and 
many of these few ‘entrepreneurs’ are more inclined to put their money 
into luxury cónsumption, security and foreign banks rather than in 
productive investments, in view of the instability of political circum- 
stances, and the uncertainties of gains from productive investments in 
the home country.? 

This is a long story cut short.? Its significance in a paper on the role 
of the ISA in internationalizing sociology is two-fold. It highlights the 
need for sociologists to realize that understanding in social-scientific 
terms is not the same as excusing. Secondly it emphasizes that the 
*theoretical vacuum' of African sociologists is not complete. The 
research results of the dependency and world system approaches should 
not be thrown away even if they are insufficient in studying African 
development today. This is one of the necessary points of departure for 
the combination of self-criticism and dialogue which Samir Amin has 
recommended, and which sets the stage for the kind of regional Arcam 
conferences which ISA is challenged to promote. 


Conclusion 


My rather rhapsodic and at times digressive account of the past and 
perhaps the future role of the ISA in internationalizing sociology calls 
for a theoretically more structured yet concise conclusion. I will take 
my departure in my introductory notion of a ‘humanistic universalism’ 
in developing sociology as a discipline. 

By now it should be rather obvious that the internationalization of 

sociology is not the same as the Westernization of sociology, in spite 
of-the fact that Western sociology has intermittently been revised and 
broadened in its conception of societies and human predicaments. ^ 
Sociology, to become truly universal and. international may have to 
start from an understanding of human predicaments. which are .not 
necessarily universal in the sense of international, and from the - 
attempts to cope with these predicaments by the two-human genders in 
societies involved in different historical or cultural trajectories, and 
placed in different geographical contexts. This starting point is well 
known in the everyday life of every sociologist, in her or his research, 
teaching and participation in public debate. One aspect of this everyday 
life may be the need to disentangle oneself from beliefs in the 
superiority of Western concepts and ontologies. : 
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However, I happen to believe that the search for well documented 
knowledge is a universal trait of the human race, and that the acquisi- 
tion and documentation of knowledge must therefore follow certain 
epistemological rules which also must be universal. Unfortunately, the 
earlier Western notion of natural science as an ideal even for the social 
- Sciences, still prevailing in some circles, has placed serious constraints 
on the search for sociological knowledge. However, these constraints 
have been successively penetrated through a debate which in fact has 
been going on for a century or more. Still we cannot say that we have 
arrived at a reasonably final stage in developing an spisiemploey for 
sociology. But I think that we are getting closer. 

In this perspective, the role of the ISA in the raie of 
‘sociology is three-fold, and its major role in this context is of course 
due to the fact that the ISA is the major international association of 
sociologists who within the orbit of ISA congresses and research 
committee meetings can meet each other internationally. 

Firstly, these meetings can and should serve. to make historically, 
geographically, culturally and gender-specific predicaments visible and 
understandable internationally to sociologists with other specific 
backgrounds. This may necessitate a little more of an ideographic, 
narrative approach than the abstracted empiricism so dear to some 
sociologists, without therefore completely sacrificing the kind i infor- 
mation which is best rendered in statistical tables. 

: Secondly, these meetings can and should serve to highlight the 
specific, coping .with specific as well as universal predicaments and 
challenges. Again, by doing this in international meetings we will all 
learn something that we may not have completely understood earlier. 
Furthermore, by so doing we will not only learn something about the 
limitations of our own specific understandings, but also be challenged 
to incorporate this new knowledge in our theoretical frameworks which 
consequently can become more and more universal and internationally 
valid. : 

Thirdly, the development of a more universal epistemology for 
sociology may become facilitated by a critical exchange of views in 
international meetings about the ways in which knowledge has been 
sought and documented in studies of the first and second types. 

These three points may sound a little too systematic, abstract and 
normative in view of the wonderful and intriguing chaos which is a 
main feature and perhaps attraction of international meetings of 
sociologists. But as chaos theory has taught us, a chaos is often the 
outcome even of a relatively well ordered and determined underlying : 
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substructure. If some degree of chaos is inevitable at ISA meetings this 
should not prevent us from paying attention to that underlying substruc- 
ture which, after all, could help us intermittently and perhaps a bit 
chaotically to move towards a genuine: internationalization of 
sociology. 

. To bring us down from this abstract level of normative analysis about 
the role of the ISA, I would finally like to say a few words about 
money. Financing international meetings with. a participation of 
sociologists even from less well situated contexts and countries: has 
. always been a crux for the ISA. Right now the situation is not improv- 
ing but getting worse, I have been told. But there is room for some 
conditional optimism, I think. Much depends, of course, on how good 
we are as sociologists, and the extent to which we can make our 
usefulness known to the greater public, and to those who have control 
of the purse. I think that there are two social trends which will make 
it easier to project sociology as something good and useful in the minds 
of decision-makers and funding agencies. 

Firstly, there seems to be a growing realization among decision- 
makers that there is a ‘social dimension’ even to the building of efficient 
economies, and common or global markets. One aspect of this growing 
realization is what I have mentioned earlier about the slow relearning 
process taking place within the World Bank — a process of particular 
interest and significance for Third World countries. Here sociologists 
may be in demand, and could have an increasing impact, if we are 
aware of the opportunities, and are able to grasp and utilize them, also - 
in terms of the funding of international meetings. 

Secondly, the end of the Cold War, the intriguing changes in Eastern 
Europe and the emergence of a new spirit of co-operation between East 
_and West in the Gorbachev era could also break down some 
antagonisms among sociologists as well, and thus help to remove some 
of the suspicions with which some sociologists, and sometimes the 
whole sociological community has been met, at times, by decision- 
makers and funding agencies. 

So let us not cry about the financial ees of the ISA, but look 
forward with reason and hope. 


Notes : 


1. This viewpoint is explicated in some detail but rather abstractly in Himmelstrand 
(1986), see particularly the summary on pp. 64-5. 
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2. Kurt Jonassohn, a former Executive Secretary of the ISA, has been involved in 
writing a history of the ISA which, regrettably, is not available at the time of writing this 
article. Therefore I have had to rely entirely on my own recollection of events. 

3. For a definition of ideology which allows us to conceive of ideologies both as 
manifestations of false consciousness, and as vehicles alerting us to significant realities 
and aims, as the case may be, see Ulf Himmelstrand (1970: 66ff). 

4. For an illustration of a case where an ideological concern expressed at ISA 
meetings did alert us to forgotten realities, see Himmelstrand (1982). 

5. A most incisive and penetrating criticism of the development thinking of these 
economists can be found in a book by John Toye (1987), the present Director of the 
Institute of Development Studies, Sussex, England. , 

6. In a small manner, I have been involved in a project bringing together African 
social scientists from Nigeria, Kenya, Tanzania and Zimbabwe to present papers about 
the ‘contradictions, dilemmas and openings’ in studying various aspects of African 
development. Hopefully these papers, after revisions promoted by discussions at a 
workshop held in Nairobi in July 1989, will be published as a book. 

7. See also an article by Samir Amin (1988) on ‘Plurality of Schools of Thought, and 
Critical Thought’. 

8. A Ugandan political economist, Mahmood Mamdani (1989: 35), has shown that 
Ugandan ‘entrepreneurs’, the so-called mafutamingi, which the World Bank wanted to 
` favour for the express purpose of encouraging productive investments, used the foreign 
exchange auctioned to them mainly for importing luxury items and mass consumption 
goods for profitable sale while, there was idle production capacity in local factories. 
Another aspect of this sad story was the ‘bitter pill’ of low wages recommended by the 
World Bank to those already threatened by deprivation and starvation, including children, 
to make more money available to the supposedly entrepreneurial mafutamingi. 
Unrealistic economic theory caused the World Bank to hamper rather than to promote 
Ugandan development, according to Mamdani. 

9. A somewhat more detailed account and discussion of this historical theme, and its 
present ramifications and openings, is contained in a paper I presented at the World 
Congress of Sociology in Madrid, July 1990 (Himmelstrand, 1990). This paper on 
‘Perspectives, Controversies and Dilemmas in the Study of African Development’ is 
being revised and shortened for inclusion’ as an introductory chapter in the book 
mentioned in note 6. The paper in its present form is available by writing to Sociological 
Abstracts, P O Box 22206, San Diego, CA 92122-0206, USA. D , 

10. The term ‘predicament’ has been used rather frequently in this paper, but in fact 
not more frequently than the terms ‘status’ and ‘role’ have been utilized by some 
sociologists. The term ‘predicament’ is used in this paper not only as a rhetorical figure 
but as a sociological concept which I believe might be as important as those other two 
concepts. Most of what I have published about ‘predicaments’ is writzen in a small tribal 
language, Swedish, but in passing I have written a few pages in English about its 
theoretical ‘significance (Himmelstrand et al., 1981: 145-9). In rather abstract terms a 
predicament is a position at the intersection of the realms of necessity and freedom, of 
objective and subjective circumstances. Readers who have come as far as reading these 
notes can be assumed to be sociologists interested in the further development of our 
discipline, and they are recommended to take the concept of predicament seriously in 
order to move beyond status-and-role sociology. This is unfinished business. 
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Internationalism as a 
Publication Project: 
Experience in Editing an 
International Sociological 
Journal 

Martin Albrow 


Scientific and scholarly journals are rarely the subject of public assess- 
ment. Unlike books they are seldom reviewed. Given the weight 
accorded to journal publications when it comes to.assessing such things 
as tenure and promotion, extraordinarily little attention is devoted to 
assessing the journals themselves. 

Several reasons for this state of affairs suggest themselves. Unlike 
books, journals are primarily a collective creative product. Teams of 
people put them together over time — editors, advisers, editorial 
boards, reviewers. Their readership is subscription based, not the 
outcome of one-off decisions to purchase or borrow. In comparison 
with books, journals are essentially collective rather than individualistic 
enterprises. ' 

As a result, journals fit snugly into the ideology of the academic 
community .-People.who know or know of each other produce for and 
are read by óne another. Journals therefore are very frequently the 
focus for societies, associations and the myriad of informal groups 
which make up the invisible college. They develop their own methods 
of internal and informal control. They jealously preserve their own 
Standards and forms of self-criticism. We may hypothesize therefore 
that the style, procedures and practices which. shape a journal are 
intimately connected with those of the group, association or collec vit 
which provides its editors, writers and readers. 

. If journals, then, are not the subject of open review, it is because the 
assumptions are prevalent that: first, a journal is bound to have all the 
elaborate forms of self-criticism which are institutionalized in the 
academic community wherever a few people gather for scientific and 
scholarly. work; second, that it is in some sense the medium for com- 
munication within a particular group and the comment of outsiders is 
unnecessary or even unqualified. For, since the journal's clientele may 
‘precisely. be those who claim for themselves expertise in the field of a 
* journal, no one ‘outside’ may be qualified to comment. 
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These are issues for the sociology of science. They need an explora- 
tion going beyond the scope of this discussion, which is more of the 
nature of source material than a set of conclusions. I want to give an 
editor’s view of what he thought he was doing and what he thought 
other people were doing in launching a new journal. I want especially 
- to explore ‘internationalism’ as a chosen ideological focus for special 
social organization within the wider academic community. 


‘Not just Another Journal’ 


The decision to launch another journal in-addition to Current Sociology, 
which until then was the solé journal published for the ISA, was made 
at:a meeting of the Publications Committee of the Association in 
Barcelona in December 1983. A contract with University College 
Cardiff Press was signed on 4 January 1985.:The first issue of Inter- 
national Sociology appeared in March 1986. At the time of writing we 
have completed 4 full years of publication. In that time we have 
changed publishers. From 1 January 1988, Sage Publications Ltd took 
over from the dissolved Cardiff Press. 

The whole period has been one of preparation. The time between 
decision and implementation was necessarily protracted as we worked 
through the committees of the ISA, while the negotiations with 
publishers have always involved meshing the requirements of inter- 
nationalism with the commercial logic of publishing. We have been 
involved the whole time in securing the future of a journal which seeks 
to make its international character an essential feature rather than a 
bonus. 

The original initiative for the journal ien arose out ‘GE the energies 
of the ISA, and in particular out of the commitments of the members 
of its Publications Committee, especially its then Chair, Margaret 
Archer (later President of the ISA), herself a former editor of Current 
Sociology. Her experience and the publishing involvement of active 
members like Céline Saint-Pierre, ‘who was editing the Sage Studies in 
International Sociology, and Jim Beckford, who was editing. Current 
Sociology at the time, converged on the idea of creating a journal for 
the members of the ISA which would do for them what the jonas of 
national associations do for their members. 

The Publications Committee was itself responding to a mood within 
the Association as a whole, namely that 'international' implied some- 
thing more than arrangements between national associations or crossing 
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boundaries, but that in some sense individuals joined an international 
association to express a particular value commitment and the associa- 
tion must in turn serve this. There was the feeling, then, that a distinc- 
tive medium for the expression of the knowledge interests of members 
of the association was necessary. 

If one tries to bring out the assumption which underlies.this mood, 
one can conjecture that the individual member of the ISA is thought to 
be more than-a cosmopolitan in the sense which Gouldner made 
famous; namely someone who looked beyond the local constituency to 
find professional recognition. Rather, he or she is a ‘cosmopolite’ in 
the sense known in the seventeenth century, someone who aspired to 
be a citizen of the whole world. It was symptomatic of the mood of the 
ISA in the 1980s that its two World Congresses were held respectively 
in Mexico in 1982 and India in 1986. The international consciousness 
of the individuals active in the ISA in the 1980s was characterized by 
inclusiveness, the aspiration for a global frame of reference for 
sociological discourse. It was assumed that this could only be achieved 
by embracing sociology wherever it might arise in the world and by 
encouraging multiple sources of ideas. 

Throughout the short history of International Sociology, there have 
been frequent attempts to formulate this distinctive thrust. This was the 
original call for papers: 


The journal will provide a publication opportunity for papers with international, cross- 
cultural and comparative interest, where the results of work in one location or field 
are worth conveying to sociologists in the world at large and in many fields. It is 
intended that the journal should be representative of widely different orientations and 
national and cultural backgrounds. 


Fernando Cardoso’s brief Foreword to Volume 1, Number 1 stated: 


In other words, instead of publishing exclusively authors interested in the analysis of 
socio-cultural diversity across the world, our journal prefers to publish papers by 
people motivated by their own national and cultural traditions, the summing up of 
which will offer to the reader a more global and comprehensive view of contemporary 
sociology. (Cardoso, 1986: 1) 


The ‘Aims of International Sociology’ (1987) published in Volume 
2, Number 2 said: 


International Sociology has been established by the ISA to publish papers which 
deserve worldwide circulation and which reflect the research and interests of the inter- 
national ‘community of sociologists. All branches of the discipline and all regions of 
the world are to be represented in its pages. 
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These are finely nuanced statements which attempt to deal with tensions 
within the idea of internationalism, with the dilemma of multi- vs 
supranationalism, with. comprehensiveness of scope vs diversity of 
authorship, with representativeness vs universality. 

The point is that commitment to ‘internationalism’ does not help an 
- editor to decide the relative merits of publishing an indigenous paper 
from the Third World as opposed to a theoretical paper on development 
from the First World. The only agreement is that somehow each has 
its place and the journal would be worse off if only one or other type 
of paper were represented in its pages. 

Fortunately, the ISA committees did not break themselves on the 
rock of the 'correct line'. The many formulations indeed reflect a 
breadth of interpretation where we all recognize that a rigid formula 
does not express the spirit of the enterprise. 

Even more important for the sense of solidarity among the advocates 
of the new. journal was the feeling that national journals and associa- 
tions could not in themselves reflect the interests of the international 
community of sociologists. This is the issue which is perhaps the most 
contentious. For the adherents of national sociological communities 
may, and frequently do, argue that their only concern is to publish and 
promote work of quality, irrespective of origin, and that the national 
concentration of contributors is strictly accidental and extraneous to the 
task of representing the universality of sociology. 

It is at this point that the tensions within concepts like universalism 
and internationalism reach breaking point. Their embeddedness in 
political contexts has long been recognized. At one point, Max Weber 
discussed the stimuli for the development of monotheism among the 
Israelites and noted ‘Universalism in this case is the product of 
international politics’ (Weber, 1976: 257). In other words, universal 
claims are often made within the context of competition between 
powers. 

This is not to discount the sincerity of the universalism which seeks 
to draw everyone within its frame of discourse. But it has diverse and 
contradictory fruits. It can generate the United Nations and Declaration 
of Human Rights, it can inspire the internationalism of Lenin. It can 
equally sustain multiculturalism and the global concerns of the new 
social movements which have worldwide support. 

To my mind, and I would stress that this is a personal interpretation, 
the internationalism of the ISA reflects increasingly the sense that 
national sociological communities are unable to do justice to the global- 
ization of consciousness. Its members are not merely cosmopolitans, 
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not even cosmopolites. They are ‘globalites’, seeking solutions to 
global problems in the diversity of human experience. 

My own attempt to give expression to this attitude was- contained i in 
an Editorial for Volume 2, Number 1 of the journal entitied ‘Sociology 
for One World’. There I wrote: ‘is there a gap which this journal can 
- fill? The answer can now be attempted quite briefly. Journals produced 
in national contexts will necessarily and rightly be oriented to that 
environment. The International Sociological Association is the social 
organisation which is detached from those national contexts. Its journal 
can therefore represent the universality and diversity of sociology on 
a global scale’ (Albrow, 1987: 11-12). 

The subsequent choice by the ISA Executive of ‘Sociology for One 
World’.as the theme for the Madrid World Congress, with the addition 
of the words ‘Unity and Diversity’ would appear to add weight to this 
interpretation of the current globalist thrust in the international 
sociological community. 


"The Material and Social Basis 


Fine words do not create a journal. Nothing gives more reality to the 
tedious but unavoidable discussion of the relations between values, 
social structure and material world than having to realize a project. The 
dilemmas within *internationalism" become real as one seeks to create 
a product which accords with ideal commitments. It becomes necessary 
to mobilize support, find resources and design practical procedures. 
The idea came from the ISA. The choice of me as first Editor must 
have had something to do with the fact that I was just concluding a term 
as Editor of a national journal Sociology, journal of the British 
Sociological Association, owned and published by the Association, 
‘where in my term the journal had become an integral part of member- 
ship. It was important experience. | 
My own decision to accept the responsibility depended very much on 
the availability of skilled assistance. For me the most obvious blockage 
to realizing the international aspirations for the journal was the time, 
labour and costs associated with giving authors worldwide a genuine 
chance of being published. The only procedure I could imagine 
involved more resources than were available to any normal academic 
journal, and in essence this meant the availability of people. 
This must be explained in some detail, since the procedure I am refer- 
ring to is, to my mind, the pivot around which the whole success of the 
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journal as a genuine reflection of the work of the international 
sociological community revolves. 

My understanding of the mechanics of editing most academic jour- 
nals is that, after receipt of a paper for consideration, editors despatch 
them to referees or advisers who comment on the paper. The editor 
decides on the suitability for publication of the paper on the basis of 
these comments and in particular uses these comments in order to make 
suggestions to the author for amendments or improvements. It will be 
rare indeed for a paper to be accepted without some requests for 
changes and there are frequently long exchanges of letters between 
editor and author and sometimes referees. 

Sometimes the amendments are very minor, but more often they are 
substantive, involving clarification or correction or amplification. 
Frequently there will be disagreements between the parties and much 
of the time the editor is acting as a negotiator. It would indeed be 
interesting to know whether this process of negotiation is particularly 
arduous in the case of sociology, but my own informal enquiries in 
other disciplines suggest that it is not exceptional. Just to give my own 
personal experience to press this point: in just over 3 years as Editor 
of Sociology I considered some 400 papers for publication. In the case 
of that journal they were normally considered by three referees 
(normally members of the Editorial Board). On only one occasion in 
that whole period was a paper given unqualified and unanimous recom- 
mendation for publication without amendment by the referees. 

Now imagine that situation replicated for a journal serving the inter- 
national community. Here the situation is complicated by a series of 
additional communication problems. Correspondence takes longer. 
National styles vary. Above all language becomes a central problem. 
Editors of national journals can take language competence for granted. 
Indeed, they do, and the result is that the chance of a foreigner 
publishing in a language in which he or she is not completely proficient 
are much reduced. Apart from the few international ‘stars’, few gain 
access to journals in other language communities. This compounds the 
problem of the often obvious outsider status of the aspiring foreign 
contributor. Even if that problem is overcome, the busy editor will 
expect the author to remedy incorrect language which is like asking the 
sick to heal themselves. 

Is the answer to publish in several languages? This is the preference 
of some journals, for example, Immanuel Wallerstein's Review, as a 
conscious resistance to the hegemony of any one language. But the ISA 
had resolved to publish in a single language and that English (with 
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French summaries). The discussion of this was intense but in the end 
clear cut. It was the multicultural orientation itself which ruled out 
multilingualism in the European languages. No one suggested publish- 
ing papers in Arabic, Chinese or Russian, and it was felt that English 
maximized the chances of sociologists who wrote in those and less used 
- languages to gain publication. 

The decision was to publish in English and to redress the disadvan- 
tages of those who were not proficient in it as far as possible. The 
Editor would therefore commit himself to bringing papers to a suffi- 
cient standard of English where the merits of them warranted publica- 
tion on substantive grounds. But there could be no question of altering 
a text without the author’s approval. Hence a process of exchange of 
texts was envisaged until a point was reached satisfactory to both sides. 
What editor could afford so much time? 

I knew the answer to this question was at hand even when accepting 
the invitation to edit the new journal. Indeed, I could not have accepted 
without it. It was one of those happy.conjunctions of circumstances that 
Elizabeth King was available to assist me. She combined first rate 
sociological qualifications with word-processing and office skills. She 
had assisted me in the later stages of editing Sociology and together we 
had translated Niklas Luhmann’s A Sociological Theory of Law 
(Rechtssoziologie) (Luhmann: 1985). We would be able to revise the 
English of foreign authors and return to them a word-processed text. 

. That possibility meshed also with a third side of the whole project, 
namely publication. Editorial-costs were clearly going to be higher than 
the. regular publisher would underwrite. But there were potential 

, economies to be achieved if the word-processed discs could be used by 

a publisher with in-house production. We needed the support of a 
publisher who understood the requirements of this kind of global 
publishing and was prepared to consider closer than usual collaboration 
on the marketing side where Liz King was equally qualified to help 
because of her commercial experience. 

We received that.commitment from University College Cardiff Press 
which, under the chairmanship of the Principal of the College, Dr 
C.W.L. Bevan, with Bryan Turnbull as manager, was actively seeking 
out publishing opportunities in the Third World particularly. Bevan 
himself had worked for many vears as a Professor of Chemistry 'in 
Nigeria and saw it as his mission to bridge the First/Third World gap. 
His management style was all for innovation and combined with his 
globalism meant that he jumped at the opportunity to conclude . a 
contract with the ISA. Its term was for 8 years and it envisaged a break- 
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even point after 5. The ISA got the journal for its members at produc- 
tion cost, the Press got its guaranteed minimum sales. Both sides felt 
they had squared the circle. 

This brief account of the founding of International Sociology is 
designed to illustrate two points. The first is that internationalism is not 
- an irresistible moral force. On the contrary, it has very special material 
and social prerequisites. The second is that circumstances where those 
prerequisites are fulfilled are quite fortuitous. The chances that the ISA 
journal project, the Cardiff Press and the particular combination of 
people with thosé skills should come together at one moment are 
scarcely calculable. But the least one can say is that there was no 
inherent necessity for the project ever to have got off the ground. As 
with any birth, one can say that it might not have happened at all. 

The temptation to speak here in life event terms is overwhelming, if 
only because within 2 years of the founding of the journal it was 
embroiled in a crisis which had ramifications throughout British higher 
education and which, amidst many more publicized events, threatened 
the continued existence of the journal. 

In the early months of 1987 University College, Cardiff became 
locked in a conflict with the University Grants Committee and the 
government over the size of its financial deficit. It was threatened with 
effective closure through the withholding of state funding and was only 
reprieved at the cost of an enforced merger with a neighbouring institu- 
tion and the loss-of-140 posts, almost a third of its academic staff. The 
Editor was one of those to lose-his post; the College Press was closed, 
the Editorial Assistant's contract ended and the contract with the ISA 
terminated. In -December of that year the journal was only 3 weeks 
away from closure. 

But the ISA did have the protection of its ‘contract and something 
substantial was saved from the wreckage. Financial compensation 
permitted the ISA to erigage Elizabeth King on its own books for 3 
years while the Editor was re-engaged part-time for the same period 
with the new institution, the University of Wales College of Cardiff. 
- The prominent social science publishers, Sage, who had long been 
associated with the ISA, stepped in at very short notice to pick up the 
publication. Now in its fifth year of publication, the journal has over 
400 subscriptions and a total circulation of near 2000 in more than 40 
countries. 

If such events are accidents, it is none the less the case that conditions 
have to be ripe and the victims are the vulnerable. If we relate these 
to my chosen theme of internationalism, one of the lessons I would 
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draw is that far from being a strength, internationalism is a source of 
vulnerability at times when there is national pressure on local institu- 
tions.. The definition of the Cardiff crisis as one of management 
profligacy, where management was identified with internationalism, 
meant that ventures like the journal were automatically suspect. One 
- internal report concluded the journal was too expensive to run because 
-it had costs — neglecting that it also had income! 

But the most general lesson of all, which I would draw from my 
experience of establishing an international journal, is that inter- 
nationalism is nothing more than vain and empty sentiment without the 
appropriate social and material arrangements. Their impact ‘affects 
even the quality of the papers. 


Editing Policy and Practice 


To create a journal by and for the international community of 
sociologists necessarily involves the construction of devices which will 
generate the kind of involvement which is taken for granted in local and 
national settings but which are not so easily replicable on a global scale. 
One is acutely aware of the artefactual nature of social organization, of 
being involved in the process which Weber called Vergemeinschaftung 
or which Gurvitch and later Giddens have termed structuration. 

From the beginning, the ISA Publications Committee and the 
editorial team have worked together to institutionalize arrangements 
which can stimulate maximum worldwide participation from socio- 
logists. Even as: the original contract was signed we discussed the 
definition of language and regional areas from which we could appoint 
associate editors. In this last respect we have been very fortunate. In 
the first year we found Salvador Giner for the Spanish-speaking world . 
and Lyuben Nickolov for Eastern Europe, followed by Jacques 
Coenen-Huther for the French-speaking world and T.K. Oommen for 
the Indian subcontinent. They have recently been joined by Dai Kejing 
for China and Ishaq Al-Qutub for the Arab world. 

Associate editors form an essential link, providing advice and 
stimulus going beyond individual papers. Additionally, however, they 
and the Editor are supported by a panel of advisers internationally who 
provide the expert assessments on which judgements to publish are 
based.. This panel was recruited in the first instance by writing to all 
national associations affiliated to the ISA and asking them to propose 
names. In this way we were able both to publicize the journal and at 
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‘the same time to provide the professional legitimation which is so neces- 
sary. The panel is supplemented by specialists whose expertise fills 
obvious gaps. In practice, this has meant that in each year we have called 
upon the advice of between 90 and 110 advisers from about 40 countries. 

The journal is heavily dependent on the freely given advice of this 
panel and it is here that the commitment to internationalism in the 
discipline is most in demand. There are no rewards, save finding one’s 
name listed as an adviser, and the willingness of these sociologists to 
give their time and attention is a measure of the strength of the network. 
One source of recruitment to the panel, which we have found 
invaluable, is to call on the services of journal authors. We considered 
that they certainly would feel committed to the journal in which they 
have been published and this has in fact turned out to be the case. But, 
of course, we first have to find the authors. 

From the beginning it was axiomatic that the journal would seek to 
represent all orientations in sociology and would have no barriers of an 
ascriptive kind, sex, ethnic origin, religion or age. In fact, the policy 
was more active than that: we have actually sought to find papers from 
groups underrepresented in First World journals. Above all, of course, 
we have strenuously striven to publish the papers from Third World 
countries and Eastern Europe. We have kept statistics on the national 
origin of papers submitted and published. They are available in the 
Appendices. Table 1 is derived from them and shows that the. accep- 
tance rates for papers coming from the Second and Third Worlds are 
as good as or even exceed that from the First. 

These features of editorial policy and practice raise fundamental 
issues which have to be faced. How far, it can be asked, is the intrusion 
of these particularistic criteria into the decision-making process of a 
journal which claims scientific status warranted? Is not the universalism 
of science damaged? 

This is not an issue exclusive to International Sociology. When I was 
Editor of Sociology we continued a policy of positive discrimination for 
women, and to an extent for younger sociologists, and from discussions 
with other sociological editors elsewhere, I gather this is not unusual. 
Discrimination, then, in favour of less privileged parts of the world 
would appear to have precedents. 

These are some of the most difficult and fascinating issues which an 
editor has to face. It should not be a matter of surprise at all that Weber 
felt called on to elaborate his ideas of objectivity in a journal editorial, 
for it is precisely in that context that the issue becomes a pressing prac- 
ticality. 
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TABLE 1 
Acceptance rates for papers submitted to International Sociology 1985-9 








Number of Papers Papers Percentage 
countries submitted accepted acceptance rate 
Third World 25 94 33 - 35.1 
Second World 7 44 16 36.4 
First World 19 241 78 32.4 
All countries 51 379 127 33.5 





Source: See Appendix 1. 
Note: Papers of mixed origin have been omitted. 


I addressed some of these problems in my Editorial ‘Sociology for 
One World’, where I argued that there are in fact reasons intrinsic to 
sociology (and to other social sciences, one might add, which depend 
on social experience) why representativeness was important. The com- 
prehensiveness of its vision and the generalization of knowledge it 
requires can only be achieved by drawing on the full range of human 
experience. There is, therefore, something which the young: female 
Indian sociologist working in her own city can give to sociology which 
is beyond the capacity of the senior male American sociologist working 
in the same place. It is also fair to say that he too will have a special 
vantage point probably. beyond her capacity. But it is the qualitative 
difference between the two experiences which makes it essential to 
represent both. Positive discrimination in sociology is a cognitive, not 
a practical decision. But those decisions have an interface in the idea 
of humanity. Beyond that I will not go at this moment. 

There is a separate point which may be made to reinforce the argu- 
ment for what is a very definite policy. It relates to the remarks made 
at the outset about the social dimensions of journals. Their function as 
expressions of specific groups is well recognized and the question does 
arise of how often the right to publish in them should be extended to 
all comers. Membership of the ISA is certainly not required for our 
authors. I would in fact have liked to have seen more contributions 
from the research committees of the ISA, but understand that many 
have their own specialist forms of publication. At the same time, the 
ISA itself has its statutes which define its purposes which include 
strengthening ‘the free development of sociology in every country’. 
. Members of the ISA have every reason to expect that their journal will 
promote those aims. The good paper from Nairobi is going to have 
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extra scarcity value over the good one from Amsterdam, and this is 
reflected in what we publish. 

That last remark should provide a sufficient indication of how 
editorial judgement is exercised in these matters. There is no question 
of discarding First World papers. However, one should add to that that 
- the opportunities for publishing are also considerably greater for First 
World authors, their facilities are better and they are probably 
encouraged to write more. The result is that, while we get more papers 
submitted from the First World, the fact that we publish a smaller 
proportion of them only marginally reflects positive discrimination for 
the rest of the world. On balance, and this is an impressionistic judge- 
ment, the proportion of good papers from those submitted from the rest 
of the world is actually higher. 

It is my belief that the ISA’s decision to found International 
Sociology has been amply justified by the ‘quality of the papers 
published. Its pages include papers by big names and by authors at the 
beginning of their careers. All have, to my mind, deserved publication 
on their merits. Whether other papers would have been more deserving 
of publication is an open question. The final choice is the fearsome 
responsibility of the Editor. The Editorial Board, which is an expanded 
Publications Committee of the ISA, has never sought to interfere. 
Opinions are expressed about past issues, and these are valued, but in 
the choice of papers the Editor has unfettered discretion. 

The only occasion on which it appeared that conflict might arise over 
editorial judgement.related to the ISA's worldwide Young Sociologists 
competition, very much the initiative of Margaret Archer and Daniel 
Bertaux, and the commitment which was made to publish the winning 
essays. The competition itself is imaginative and has produced 
worldwide enthusiasm with 335 entries from 64 countries. We laboured 
long to find a formula which promised publication to winners but 
allowed editorial involvement. In my experience there has never been 
a paper so good that editing is unnecessary. That applies equally to 
papers by the famous and by the newcomer (actually it is the newcomer 
who is most resistant to suggestions). We finally found the formula 
‘subject to editorial revision’ and we look forward to publishing at least 
five papers from the competition. 

I have known of attempts to formalize editorial judgement, to open 
it to a panel, even to operate some kind of voting. From time to time 
suggestions are made to make advisers’ reports public, to operate 
appeals and so on. We do let authors have referees’ opinion in most 
cases and sometimes they are exceptionally valuable. We have even put 
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authors and referees in direct contact by mutual consent. But, to my 
mind, it would be impractical to formalize these procedures. The 
ultimate indeterminacy of professional judgement does require the use 
of confidentiality and clear-cut responsibility in order to come to 
definite decisions. There is, I think, a general understanding of this, but 
- it is a system of trust and confidence creation which is vulnerable in 
_times of-conflict and stress. All I can say is that I have appreciated the 
very fine atmosphere within the ISA which has made the job of Editor 
more than simply bearable. It has been even exciting and enjoyable. 
However, such a system, which is quite standard, of course, does 
place an enormous onus on the Editor and a corresponding chance to 
impress a very personal influence on the journal. The best way to 
control this is, of course, to choose the right person in the first place, 
something about which I am in no position to express a judgement, and 
secondly to ensure-a regular system of replacement. It is important for 
the Association to be able to call upon new people at regular intervals 
to guarantee it against the biases and preferences, however unwitting 
or productive, of particular individuals. For me there will be a special 
satisfaction in handing over to my successor; it will testify to the fact 
that the journal has become a social reality independent of particular 
persons. Only-then has the task of founding the journal come to 
successful completion. 


International Sociology as a Field 


I have spoken of the sources and quality control of the papers we 
publish, but not about content, apart from mentioning that it was to be 
a general sociology journal. Of course, there are many such journals 
in the world including most of the great national publications, including 
the Revue Française, the Kölner Zeitschrift, the American and British 
Journals of Sociology, and so on. But, in spite of their general scope, 
they each carry a specific character, undeniably and immediately 
betraying their national roots, not simply in terms of authorship but also 
in preoccupations and style. One can assume that their editors have not 
‘strained to work against the grain but have rather worked with it, to 
fashion something which was going in that direction anyway. 
Interestingly, in each country alternative journals have been established 
such as-the American Sociological Review, the Zeitschrift für Soziologie 
or Sociology to represent newer alternative orientations, but for the 
outsider the national trademarks are obvious. 
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: International Sociology is developing its own character, also deter- 
mined by who writes for it and for whom. We are receiving and pub- 
lishing papers which have clearly been written for a hypothetical 
international readership with global sociological interests. Since the 
academic marketplace in sociology is still overwhelmingly segmented 
on national grounds, my impression is that we receive fewer ritual 
products from research grants than national journals which are bound 
to be regarded as the best means of drawing attention to the author for 
career purposes. Our papers tend to be less confined by orthodoxy in 
theory and method. 

It is undeniable that editorial policy has played a part here. We have 
deliberately asked for papers which are short by national standards, 
asking for 6000 words as a target on the grounds that we want to 
maximize the spread of authorship in any one issue, although as “a result 
of pleas we are ready now to consider the occasional longer paper and 
we are pleased to‘publish in two parts. Papers of that brevity do require 
concentration on the purpose for writing and the target readership 
probably more than longer pieces. 

It is a different exercise writing for a world readership as opposed 
to a national one. More and more of our contributors appear to recog- 
nize this. They are obliged to spell out more clearly features of their 
national context which can be taken for granted in writing within their 
own cultures. While there may be some disadvantage in this in stating 
the obvious, the gains are considerable in terms of distancing 
themselves from the taken-for-granted. 

But for me the most important outcome in thematic terms of the 
first 4 years of publication has’ been the crystallization of a 
sociological field which may be called international sociology. When 
we began publication our concern was simply to provide a journal by 
and for the international community of sociologists. It was not our 
intention to promote a special ‘international sociology’. One of our 
early critical comments came from a review which complained 
precisely that there appeared to be no concept of ‘international 
sociology’. 

But, over time, it has become clear that a certain type of paper 
belongs naturally in this journal. This is the contribution which 
addresses issues of global concern, from social movements to the world 
economy, from international migration to world political institutions. 
It is not the case that sociology at local and national levels has become 
less necessary, simply that the global community has become more of 
a social reality and requires more analysis than ever before. National 
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journals naturally are prepared to publish in these areas but they remain 
dominated by national themes. 

Sociology -has always aspired to be a universal discipline. But that 
universalism has been of the abstract kind, which generates principles 
for: theory and method, of the kind which stresses science knows no 
- boundaries. That thrust remains, of course, and arises within every 
national tradition. I am not asserting that International Sociology has 
any special claim on these perennial issues of theory and method in the 
-" discipline. 

What I am saying is that the material reality of international society 
generates a range of problems at a level which transcends national 
boundaries, substantive issues about processes at a world level, which 
of course in turn will make an input into theoretical work. For instance, 
Piotr Sztompka (1988) has examined the implications of the consolida- 
tion of global social structures for traditional comparative methodology 
and concluded that new paradigms for research will have to be 
developed. 

This is the new international sociology which is represented in the 
pages of our journal and which Elizabeth King and I have brought 
together in the volume of papers from the journal which Sage published 
under the title Globalization, Knowledge and Society (Albrow and 
King, 1990). We hope this is going to be useful for all those sociologists 
who are working within their own institutes and departments to raise 
international consciousness among their students. Sociology has a vital 
educational function to serve at the present moment when established 
world structures are. undergoing remarkable transformations and we 
hope that this will encourage a wider use of international sociological 
material. E 

I know of no better justification for the continued existence of Inter- 
national Sociology than that it records the way sociologists seek to 
enhance human understanding of world society. 
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Cumulative total of papers received by country (1985/6-9) 


Country Number Rejected/ _Under 
received Accepted withdrawn consideration 
Algeria 1 - 1 - 
Argentina 4 - 4 - 
Australia 8 3 5 - 
Austria 8 2 5 I 
Bangladesh 1 - 1 - 
Belgium 8 1 7 - 
Brazil 6 2 4 - 
Bulgaria 6 3 2 1 
Cameroon 3 - 1 2 
Canada 16 6 8 2 
China 6 6 - - 
Colombia 4 2 2 - 
Czechoslovakia 1 1 - - 
Denmark 2 = 2 = 
Finland 2 1 1 - 
France 18 5 13 - 
FRG 35 15 18 2 
Gabon 1 - 1 - 
GDR 7 3 - 
Greece 3 1 2 - 
Hong Kong 1 - 1 - 
Hungary 5 - 4 1 
India 17 6 11 - 
Tran 3 - 3 z 
Israel 16 4 11 - 
Italy 12 4 7 1 
Japan 4 1 3 - 
Kenya 1 1 - - 
Kuwait 3 1 2 - 
Mexico 5 2 3 - 
Netherlands 15 4 10 1 
Nigeria 9 4 5 = 
Norway 8 4 4 - 
Peru 1 - 1 - 
Poland 17 7 10 - 
Romania 2 - 2 - 
Saudi Arabia 1 - 1 - 
Singapore 1 - 1 us 
South Africa 2 - 2 - 
Spain 4 - 4 - 
Sweden *« 6 3 3 - 
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Appendix I continued 


Country 


Switzerland 
Syria 
Tunisia 
Turkey 

UK 
Uruguay 
USA 

USSR 
Venezuela 
Zambia 
Mixed origin 


389 


. Number 


130 


Rejected/ 


244 


117 


Under 
received Accepted withdrawn consideration 


Totals - 
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Papers published or forthcoming by country (1985/6-1990) . 


Country 


. Australia 
. Austria 

. Belgium 
Brazil 

. Bulgaria 
Canada 
China 

. Colombia 
. Czechoslovakia 
10. Finland 
11. France 
12.:FRG 

13. GDR 

14. Greece 
15. India 

16. Israel 

17. Italy 

18. Japan 

19. Kenya 
20. Kuwait 
21. Mexico 
22. Netherlands 
23. Nigeria 
24. Norway 


© 1 Li B L D 


o 


1986 1987 1988 1989 Forthcoming Total 


— p 


1 3 
1 2 
- 1 
1 2 
- 1 
- 7 
2 5 
1 2 
n L 
x 1 
- 4 
3 12 
1 3 
a 1 
1 6 
- 4 
" 3 
= 1 
= 1 
2 1 
is 2 
"A U P x 
Of ET SS 
CTP a, l 
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Appendix 2 continued 


© Country 1986 1987 1988 1989 Forthcoming Total 
25. Poland 3 =- 1 1 1 6 
26. Sweden 1 1 1 - - 3 
27. Switzerland 1 1 1 - - 3 
28. Tunisia - - - - 1 1 
29. UK 1 2 - 3 - 6 
30. USA 5 7 2 2 2 18 
31. USSR - - 1 - - 1 
32. Venezuela - - - 1 - 1 
33. Zambia - - 1 - - 1 
34. Mixed origin 1 1 -= 1 - 3 
Totals 25 24 28 24 16 117 


Note: Differences between figures for acceptance and publication have occurred in a 
number of cases for the following reasons: 

1. Author’s change of country of residence between stage of submission and 
publication. 

2. Longer accepted papers have been published in two parts and are entered here as 
two papers. . 

3. Papers, which have been accepted subject to revision, translation or agreement are 
still pending. - 
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Studying Innovations 
in Education: 
Internationalization of 
Approaches 


Mariana Zakharieva 


The subject of innovation is by no means new in the sociological 
analysis of education. For decades it has existed in theoretical and: 
empirical studies (Mort and Cornell, 1941), but the last years marked 
a peak in interest in this subject. The changes in the organization and 
administration of education, in the curriculum and means of instruc- 
tion, have been worked out consistently and with an increasing intensity 
within the framework of various ideational paradigms and national 
' sociological traditions. The intensified research activity has yielded 
numerous descriptions and explanations of individual innovations in the 
educational systems of the European states, the US, the developing 
countries and other regions. Oriented towards changes specific in 
content and geographic location, these analyses are of an undoubtedly 
high cognitive and practical value within their own intellectual and 
social context. At the same time they lay the foundations of a sizeable 
information base which presupposes and, in the present day conditions, 
categorically necessitates a transition from fragmentariness towards a 
theoretical synthesis. Now the logic of scientific knowledge and the 
needs of educational policy require a step forward and shifting the focus 
from studying educational changes in individual countries towards 
generalizing models for interpreting educational innovations. The main 
reason for this is that given the rapid quantitative growth and increasing 
qualitative multiformity of changes in education, their description and 
explanation, control and regulation are impossible (or at least quite 
difficult) without a general theoretical frame. The latter should provide 
a category apparatus for research and landmarks for control of educa- 
tional changes differing in content, time and place of implementation. 

Using both the rich empirical material obtained from case studies, 
and the contributions of works aimed at building a theory of educational 
innovations (Miles, 1964b; Havelock and Huberman, 1980; Bishop, 
1986), this paper is an attempt at systematizing the basic ideas and 
conclusions of various national studies. The thesis of the existence of 
universal characteristics, of stable and recurrent dependencies in 
particular innovation situations will be checked through the results of 
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studies of a number of educational changes in different countries and 
regions. For this purpose, several ‘essential questions should be 
answered: What is the place and role of innovations in modern educa- 
tion? What are the regional directions of their distribution? Are there 
any common factor and procedural definitions of different innovations 
and what are they? Is there a similarity in the theoretical conclusions 
of studies of determinants, conditions and development of educational 
innovations, carried out in a different national milieu? These questions 
map out the major points in the movement from a national towards a 
universal level in the theoretical reflection of innovations in education 
and therefore need to be raised and consistently examined. 


Educational Innovations: Universal Nature and Local 
Specificity 


Innovation is a purpose-oriented, planned and controlled change which 
is a basic form and means of solving problems in the organization- 
content continuum of education (Gross et al., 1971: 8; Bishop, 1986: 
x; Smith et al., 1988: 3; Wellington, 1990: 61). In line with the 
tendency towards social rationalization, innovations have increasingly 
imposed themselves as a relevant answer to the challenges of the 
modern world to traditional models and structures in the system of 
education. The intensive and wide-range economic and political trans- 
formations, the development of cultural standards, the dynamics of 
social relations and the modern personality.form the image of all 
national communities and put their educational institutions to a serious 
trial. In a situation when change is the common symbol and denomin- 
ator of global realities, educational reforms are not only the imperative, 
but also education’s only chance of preserving its functionality. Only 
through systematic innovations in the organization, content of learning, 
methods and means of instruction can the school today be up to the 
present day requirements of society and the needs of modern people. 

Reforms in the developing countries are among the most large-scale 
and radical ones undertaken in the last few years. This is not a chance 
phenomenon and has its roots in the sharp contradiction between their 
national goals of a speedy economic development, social and cultural 
well-being and the possibilities of the inherited educational systems. 
They do not correspond to the social requirements in the conditions of 
independence, nor do they have a stable educational tradition and 
developed systems of formal schooling. At the same time, a sizeable 
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portion of these countries’ populations is illiterate and the majority of 
school-age children have never gone to school. The number of pupils 
who begin primary school but never finish it, is too high. The financial 
possibilities for expanding the range of organized education are limited, 
and qualified teachers are scarce (Havelock and Huberman, 1980; 
: Bishop 1986). This outlines a crisis situation whose outcome is innova- 
tion in all aspects and levels of education. 

. Changes in education have different national forms in different coun- 
tries. In order to reduce illiteracy and solve the problems linked with 
the lack of schooling for all people liable to instruction, politicians and 
educators in Brazil, for instance, took up the implementation of the 
ambitious MOBRAL programme. Oriented towards 15- to 35-year-old 
people, it began in 1970 enjoying all the necessary financial and public 
support and mass interest. The main organizational functions in its 
implementation were undertaken by municipal committees which 
provide premises, recruit teachers and form literacy classes. Students 
are trained in clubs, churches, trade union centres and other suitable 
places. Two years after the project began, one in six young Brazilians 
was involved in the programme’s educational activities. Besides quan- 
titative indices, its success is also estimated in terms of economic and 
social profitability. A proof of this is the fact that it contributed to 
increasing the gross national product and to better income distribution 
(Bishop, 1986: 60-73). 

Following many attempts at improving the educational system, in 
1970 Sudan began the implementation of large-scale reforms known as 
the New Educational Policy. Its major aim is by widening the access 
to schooling to implement changes in the organization and curriculum 
to train people for building a new socialist society. Despite great.expec- 
tations and the efforts for implementing the project, in 1985 its success 
was assessed to be only partial and its results, quantitative rather than 
-qualitative. Although the number of school-goers as a whole has 
increased a lot, the proportion of children from the countryside and 
girls has not noticeably changed. Teaching has not improved and the 
educational system is not able to provide qualitative training for the 
increased number of.students (Lynch and Omer, 1989). 

In order to solve the problem of illiteracy and the limited possibilities 
of education in conventional schools, a number of developing countries 
have set to broadly using new technologies in the process of instruction. 
Particularly current are projects involving radio and TV educational 
broadcasts. Stemming from the presumption that radio is the best 
means of mass basic instruction, various forms of ‘radio schools’ have 
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been set up in countries with a predominantly rural, culturally and 
ethnically heterogeneous population, such as Indonesia, Guatemala, 
Thailand, Kenya, Honduras, Ghana and Nicaragua. Intensive work has 
also been done for the preparation and implementation of TV educa- 
tional courses. They have provided the basis for wide-range primary 
instruction programmes in Laos, Colombia, Nigeria and other coun- 
tries. With the help of the national TV network, in 1968 Mexico 
launched the Telesecundaria programme whose main goal is to broaden 
the access to secondary education. Until then thousands of primary 
school graduates were denied the possibility of obtaining higher educa- 
tion due to the limited number of places in traditional secondary 
schools. Conceived and implemented as a parallel form of obtaining a 
full-fledged secondary education, this programme includes educational 
TV courses in all basic subjects. Instruction is concentrated in special 
‘learning centres’ under the guidance of monitors. Its success can be 
judged by the fact that by 1976 this system involved 61,000 people in 
16 states and according to tests held, its educational results were 
impressively high (Bishop, 1986: 183-231). 

The introduction of new information technologies in instruction is a 
major focus of innovative efforts and educational policy in the 1980s 
in both the developing and economically advanced countries. Reports 
on the introduction of microcomputers in Great Britain (Wellington, 
1990), Australia (Bigum, 1990), Bulgaria (Domozetov et al., 1988) and 
New Zealand (Hodson, 1990) testify that the main determinants and 
characteristics of this process taking place in the different countries 
have many things in common. All analyses point out that the social need 
of acquiring a training adequate to the requirements of the information 
age has been crucial for undertaking this innovation. In order to meet 
these requirements, educational systems are orientated towards deve- 
loping two basic types of schooling practices involving information 
technology: firstly, knowledge about computers themselves and, 
secondly, using computers in other subjects and their integration in the  . 
overall syllabus. The key factors for the success of this undertaking are 
financial investment as well as the material, human and time resources 
for providing schools with the necessary equipment, qualified teachers 
and back-up structure. The existence of a well conceived and con- 
sistently implemented policy for introducing computers in education is 
also of essential importance. The support of. parents and the local 
community plays a major role in adopting the innovation, as do the 
students' and teachers' attitudes towards mastering and using informa- 
tion technology. i - 
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A sizeable part of innovation in education is linked to reconsidering 
the concepts of the educational process and adopting new role defini- 
tions for its main participants: students and teachers. The replacement 
of the traditional concept by a new one, which bases instruction on the 
students’ interests and allows for a greater freedom in the choice of 
their activities, pushes to the forefront the process rather than the 
contents of learning, and considers the teacher as an assistant of 
students in their studies (Gross et al., 1971: 12-13), underlies many 
reforms in the school systems. An example of such role change is the 
experiment which took place in an American elementary school and 
provided the foundations for a theoretical extrapolation and 
systematization of the factors which help or hinder organizational 
innovations (Gross et al., 1971). The experiment was launched in a 
situation whose internal and external conditions were considered 
favourable for implementing the planned change. Nevertheless, several 
months later the majority of the staff was found to act in accordance 
with the traditional role model. The analysis made revealed several 
reasons for the inadequate degree of implementing the innovation. 
First, the teachers lacked a clear understanding of the innovation, as 
well as knowledge and habits necessary for théir adaptation to the new 
role model. The required instructional material was not supplied. 
Besides, the organizational arrangements were incompatible with the 
innovation. The staff had no motivation to make efforts for implemen- 
ting the innovation (Gross et al., 1971: 121-48). 

There are many and different examples of innovations in education. 
Though brief, the present survey of recent educational innovations 
allows for several essential conclusions. First, planned social change is 
a universal characteristic of the development of all modern educational 
institutions. Particular or general, on a local or nationwide scale, it is 
a distinctive feature of educational processes in countries with different 
socioeconomic characteristics and cultural identities. Second, all struc- 
tures and levels of the educational system are subject to planned 
changes. Innovations are implemented in the national -educational 
systems, in one or several education subsystems (for instance, primary 
education, secondary education and higher education), and in 
individual educational units (e.g. university, institute, school, class and 
group). Third, the educational innovations undertaken in different 
countries are highly similar in content. Fourth, the changes in educa- 
tion introduced in different countries are theoretically interpreted most 
often in terms of social interaction. When considering the determinants 
_and functions of innovation processes, the emphasis is laid on the 
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interdependence between the system-object of innovation and its sur- 
roundings, between the educational system and the national society. 

Proceeding from these conclusions, the study of educational changes 
in individual countries and their theoretical analyses logically 
encounters the following key questions: Are there common conditions 
and dependencies in the educational reforms undertaken in different 
‘national contexts? Do the studies give enough grounds to identify 
universal characteristics and processes in educational innovations? 
Obviously, the answers to these questions require a study of different 
innovations, their descriptions and explanations but from another point 
of view: similarities and differences in defining the key components and 
factors of educational changes. 


Innovations in Education: Analytical Dimensions . 
and Empirical Findings 


Given the great diversity of educational changes the first and uncondi- 
tional dominating feature of their studies is the fact that innovations in 
education are presented as social interactions. The understanding of a 
feedback between innovations and their social milieu, as well as 
between the components of the system which is the object of innova- 
tion, underlies both the analysis of the reasons for the planned change 
and the discussion of its implementation and results. Theoretically 
substantiated in authoritative works on various types of educational 
development (Archer, 1979, 1982) this approach — openly declared or 
implicit — is characteristic of interpretations-of reforms in education. 
Its basic feature is the assumption that the interdependence between the 
educational system and its environment is of key importance for the 
system’s form and processes (Craig and Spear, 1982b). From this posi- 
tion, changes in education are assumed to be stemming from the 
changes in the wider society and for their part, influence its change 
(Kogan, 1978: 20). 

As a result, one of the key focal points of the research interest is the 
‘environment in which innovations in education take place. Viewed as 
a complex of individuals, groups and organizations, social structures, 
financial and material means and value-normative orientations, the 
environment is believed to be the crucial factor for initiating and 
successfully implementing changes. No matter whether analysed on a 
national or local level, the needs of the environment are generally 
presented as the main generator of educational reforms. 
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The studies of changes in individual countries reveal the trend of link- 
ing, the change of the national educational system with the reaching of 
muitidimensional national goals. Most often, educational reforms are 
explained with the striving for social equality and mobility, economic 
and cultural advancement and upgrading of the individual. In Bulgaria, 
: for instance, these were the goals underlying the need of launching 
essential changes in the curriculum, structure and organization of 
instruction in primary, secondary and higher schools in the 1980s 
(Zakharieva, 1989). In Sudan, the New Educational Policy is aimed at 
creating prerequisites for building a new type of society (Lynch and 
Omer, 1989). In Great Britain the efforts for introducing comprehen- 
sive education provided the school's institutional answer to the domina- 
tion of egalitarian policy in certain periods of the country's recent 
history (Kogan,. 1978). It is a fact that such àmbitious undertakings 
rarely achieve the goals of the initial project, due both to deviations in 
the planning and fulfilment of the programme for changes, and because 
of major shortcomings in their intellectual justifications. There are 
already enough data which cast doubt on the basic formulations of 
human capital theories which have often been used as a conceptual basis 
of many innovations. More specifically, what is questioned is the 
assumption of a linear connection between the development of educa- 
tion and the increase of the individual productivity and the ‘country’s 
economic growth, between social mobility and the democratization 
processes (Millot, 1982; Rubinson and Ralph, 1986). None the less, the 
dependence between the scope of changes and the nature of require- 
ments conditioning them is stable and can be observed in different 
countries and regions. Summing up this situation it can be maintained 
that the more probable response to the comprehensive requirements and 
expectations as regards education is the initiation of changes in all its 
aspects and levels, i.e. the implementation of an overall national educa- 
tional reform. . . : 

The economy is a typical example of the influence of a societal 
subsystem on changes in education. A major part of the educational 
changes undertaken are determined by the needs and dynamics of 
economic structures. Seen in the context of individual countries, these 
innovations reflect to a great degree the specific nature of the national 
economic system and its development. At the same time, however, they 
are also an expression of global economic processes and tendencies. 
That is why the orientation and content of innovations in different 
national educational systems are quite similar. The speedy and massive 
introduction of new technologies in production, the. appearance and 
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spread of jobs which require a high level of competence and skills, the 
existence of youth unemployment are but a part of the characteristics 
of today’s economic situation which faces education with serious 
problems and tasks. In the conditions of an intensifying economic 
rationality, education should make-one of its fundamental choices: to 
preserve belief in liberalism and educational progressivism or to make 
a transition towards economic instrumentalism. 

The orientation towards vocationalism in post-compulsory education 
in Australia (Blackmore, 1990), the new vocationalism in the British 
educational practice (Jonathan, 1990) and the emphasis on vocational 
education in a number of other countries are indicative of the preferred 
choice. Within its framework the curriculum is selected and structured 
so that instruction yields educational results allowing high-level adapt- 
ability and flexibility in the conditions of sharp business competition 
and a quickly changing labour market. Quite often, however, education 
is expected to solve problems rooted in the existing social structures 
and established models of social stratification and mobility in concrete 
national societies. The high level of youth unemployment is a typical 
example showing that the key to its solution are changes in the 
economic situation and relations, rather than reforms in education. 

Besides as.a source of pressure for changes, the social environment 
— national or local — also plays a foremost role in providing the 
necessary resources to educational innovations. The financial invest- 
ments, technical equipment, human and intellectual resources are 
variables which set the objectively defined possibilities for choosing a 
decision for educational changes. Their size, quality and availability at 
every stage of the development of the innovation process are of key 
importance for the adoption, progress and, in the long run, the fate of 
innovation. This is the categorical conclusion prompted by studies of 
different changes in the educational systems of the US and European 
and Third World countries. This conclusion leads to the supposition 
that innovation projects in education which require investment corre- 
sponding to the environment’s potential, have greater chances for 
successful implementation. 

At the same time, educational danses also depend on the cultural 
models, values and norms dominating the national society and/or local 
community. Investigations of different innovations in the organization 
and administration of education, in the content of curriculum and 
teaching methods show that the dominating spirit of traditionalism or 
the favouring of modern practices, as well as the value attitude towards 
education, influence the degree of acceptance of or resistance to 
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individual educational reforms (Miles, 1964b; Gross et al., 1971). 
Moreover, it can be assumed that changes in education enjoy greater 
` support and stimuli on behalf of the environment in cases when thé 
latter is dominated by modernistic orientation and innovative norms; 
when public attitudes are towards changes and education is regarded as 
: anessential determinant of individual careers and national (community) 
development. At the same time, the adoption or rejection of every 
concrete innovation also depend on its own characteristics. If it requires 
major value changes linked for instance with religion, racial relations, 
etc., the innovation is very likely to encounter difficulties and risks in 
its implementation (Miles, 1964b: 639). 

Besides these conditions, studies of innovations in Britain (Kogan, 
1978), Australia (Bigum, 1990), Sudan (Lynch and Omer, 1989) and 
many other African, Asian and Latin American countries, (Bishop, 
1986) underscore the important role of parental activity and support. 
It is also noted that the implementation of innovations is greatly helped 
by the availability, timely supply and regular maintenance of the 
necessary technical equipment and other materials (textbooks, school 
aids, software, etc.), whose manufacture, distribution and sale is the 
responsibility of many companies and agencies. Special attention is 
devoted to the functions of mass media in giving information about 
educational reforms and the training of the staff engaged in changes 
(Miles, 1964a; Bishop, 1986). Obviously the factors of the environ- 
ment, formal and informal structures which influence the launching and 
implementation of educational changes, are many and different. Their 
relative weight varies greatly and depends on both the national. (local) 
specificity and the character of the innovations themselves. That is why 
the identification and systematization of these factors from the point of 
view of the universally valid and the contextually specific is a necessary 
research procedure in every attempt to describe and explain planned 
changes in education. 

The characteristics of the actors are highly prominent among the 
focal points in the theoretical elucidation and practical implementation 
of educational innovations. Several basic dichotomous differentiations 
are of key importance for the analysis and for the validity of formulated 
conclusions. The first of them refers to the division of innovators into 
two categories: individual and collective, primary and corporate 
(Archer, 1982; Craig and Spear, 1982b). This differentiation stems 
from the circumstance that the educational change reflects decisions 
taken at the two levels of action: primary and corporate. It can be 
provoked by the policies of corporate actors such as the state and by 
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the behaviour of primary actors. Therefore, an accurate understanding 
of innovation requires an approach which includes discussion. at both 
levels (Craig and Spear, 1982a: 135). The other axis of differentiation 
is the actors’ belonging to the educational system — object of innova- 
tion — and according to it, they are divided into internal and external 
- innovators. On the basis of their rank in the organizational hierarchy 
the actors are divided into ruling and ruled. Developing in depth the 
above differentiations, the studies.are directed mainly to the role and 
behaviour of the persons and groups performing managerial functions 
in the political structure and the educational system, as well as to the 
teaching community as an object and subject of educational changes. 
The participation of students in the innovation processes is a relatively 
little studied field in the systems knowledge of the innovation activity 
of the main social groups in the educational system (Havelock and 
Huberman, 1980: 290). 

. The theoretical and empirical work orientated towards the figure of 
the educational innovator allows, despite the multiplane nature of the 
studied research priorities, for a number of common formulations for 
the different changes to be made. Above all, the studies unambiguously 
suggest the idea of the interdependence between the actors in educa- 
tional innovations and their social environment. It is pointed out that 
‘the concept of the innovator as isolated hero seems inappropriate. The 
progress of any innovation must be examined in relationship to a 
complex network of groups, individuals and organisations having a 
stake in the innovation’ (Miles, 1964b: 639). : 

In this way the discussion of the economic, political and professional 
context, of cultural models and dominating attitudes in the community 
is regarded as a necessary and initial step in both the survey and the 
practical implementation of changes in education. Teachers, masters, 
university lecturers, assistant professors, instructors and. monitors are 
the most discussed actors in educational innovations. They play a 
crucial role in the educational process and therefore the implementation 
of any change in it is impossible without them. No matter whether the 
change is in the training content, professional roles or power structure, 
it affects the main models of the actors' behaviour and functions in the 
educational institution. This is the reason for the keen attention to the 
position of teachers and lecturers, and the explanation of wy. innova- 
tion is focused on their attitude and activity. 

Do teachers have a universal type of reaction to changes in educa- 
tion? The answer is definitely negative as studies of different educa- 
tional innovations show sizeable divergencies in the conclusions of 
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individual authors. In the analysis of an organizational innovation in a 
US school, for instance, the preliminary attitude of its teachers towards 
the attempted change is estimated as positive (Gross et al., 1971). Iden- 
tical is the case of the introduction of a curriculum change in a British 
comprehensive school which is presented as desired and looked for by 
the staff (Holt, 1990). Similar are the comments on the mass media and 
the new technology in education which conclude that teachers and 
administrators are not hostile to innovations and are eager to adopt new 
ideas and try new equipment (Jennings, 1964: 567). At the same time, 
however, a generalization is made on the basis of different studies of 
innovations in the US educational systems, that 


local innovative efforts are restricted by the fact that the teacher’s role is actually that 

of a bureaucratic functionary who has little power to initiate system-wide change, but 

— because of the ideology concerning professionalism ... — tends to resist 

innovative demands, like most professionals in bureaucratic organisations. (Miles, 
" 1964b: 634) 


Another reason for the teachers’ resistance to reforms is that changes 
require from them additional efforts, while routine work is easier 
(Meyer, 1986: 350). 

It is obvious that the teachers' dispositions vary and depend directly 
on the nature of concrete innovations. However, in view of the conclu- 
Sions of many studies, it can be maintained that a succession of factors 
common for the different innovation processes act in the determination 
of the teachers* behaviour. Thus, for instance, there are enough 
grounds to’ assume that the degree of accepting an innovation is a 
derivative of the teachers’ level of information about this innovation, 
the requirements it puts before them and the level of their knowledge 
and skills for its implementation (Gross et al., 1971: 150-67). Besides, 
the teachers’ cognitive ability to identify and assess problem situations 
in education is also important. It can be assumed that the identification 
of a given problem as being particularly important in a concrete social 
and educational context, promotes a positive attitude and activity in the 
innovation process. At the same time, teachers are believed to be more 
inclined to innovations which are modifications of traditional 
pedagogical practices or such which at least do not greatly differ from 
them. Such innovations usually do not demand from them much time 
or intellectual or mental efforts and are expected to have favourable 
results. It is also reasonable to suppose that changes in line with the 
values and norms which dominate the teachers’ professional 
community are more likely to succeed (Miles, 1964b). The analysis of 
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situations and hypotheses derived from previous studies can be con- 
tinued further, but what has been said so far is sufficient for drawing 
a major conclusion. There is enough proof of the existence of universal 
characteristics in the teachers’ behaviour in educational changes. 
Future work should concentrate on expanding and systematizing 
- knowledge about these characteristics. 

As we have already pointed out, students are rarely and relatively 
poorly studied as actors in educational changes. This is due to the fact 
that because of their limited social, cognitive and organizational 
experience they — especially pupils — are usually not treated as impor- 
tant figures in the processes of change. Some analyses of the students' 
involvement in temporary formal structures (course council, commit- 
tee, etc.) linked with concrete innovations show that their participation 
contributes to the reform's development and effectiveness (Clee and 
Reswick, 1964; Holt, 1990). Research on the advancement of new 
information technologies in education confirm the importance of the 
students’ interest and positive attitudes for the success of the innovation 
(Hodson, 1990; Domozetov et al., 1988). The role of the trainees’ 
interest and support is also proved by the innovation literacy and mass 
education programmes in the developing countries (Bishop, 1986). At 
the present stage these findings give grounds for just one generaliza- 
tion: the pupils’ and students’ position and behaviour cannot and should 
not be underscored in the description and explanation of educational 
changes. What are the conditions which determine this behaviour? 
What is the form and degree of its impact on innovations? These are 
but some of the questions which should be answered by intensifying 
scientific research in this direction. 

The role of the administrative structure as the initiator and go- 
between in innovation processes is widely interpreted in many studies 
- of concrete educational changes. They testify that the process of change 
is the result of the purposeful actions of those who have the power to 
change (King, 1983: 166). In reforms implemented in centralized 
educational systems, this power is centred in the high levels of manage- 
ment. In systems allowing for a greater local autonomy, it is exercised 
by the authorities in the community and the school. Analyses of innova- 
tions in individual schools in different national educational systems, for 
instance in a US elementary school and in a British comprehensive 
school, most often show that the establishment and maintenance of the 
conditions necessary for the implementation of changes is a function of 
management, especially that of the principal (Gross et al., 1971; Holt, 
1990). The legitimacy of his institutional position, the organizational 
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possibilities for decision-making, the availability of resources and 
means for their mobilization set the parameters of an objective situation 
in which the principal’s activeness is of key importance for launching 
and implementing the innovation. Experience has shown that its initia- 
tion is more likely with the coming of a new principal to the school, 
: i.e. that innovativeness varies according to the length of managerial 
service in the system-object of innovation; hence the generalization that 
a longer period of holding a high rank in the managerial hierarchy leads 
to stable models of interaction and adherence to the existing methods 
of instruction, norms and behaviour models, thus hindering the adop- 
tion of the change (Miles, 1964b). 

Besides the actors who are the key factors for every educational 
innovation, the planning and implementation of educational reforms is 
also the result of the work of many other individuals, groups or institu- 
tions acting in isolation or integrated in various formal or informal 
structures. Their interests are different and their activity is strongly 
influenced by their goals in the concrete change. That is why every 
attempt at interpreting all or even the main actors in an educational 
innovation has a potential and can be adequate only if complied with 
the specific situation. ` 

The analysis of the educational change itself presupposes and covers 
a number of subject priorities such as content specificity, objective 
importance and subjective meaning for the innovators and recipients, 
the size of the investment required, the available financial, technical, 
human and time resources, etc. Each one of them, considered indepen- 
dently or in relation with another, has its own place and plays a key role 
for the real existence and conceptualization of the educational innova- 
tion. That is why their study is justified and necessary. Besides, accord- 
ing to generalization-oriented studies the determination of their inner 
structure and the major stages in their consistent development as social 
processes is of prime importance for making a common model of: 
changes in education. 

The diagnosis of the need and formulation of the problem which is 
to be solved by the change is the logical and chronological beginning 
of the educational innovation. The next Stages in its development are 
decision-making and planning. These complete the preparatory period 
in general lines and the practical implementation of the innovation can 
begin. A terminal stage in the overall implementation of the organized 
educational change is its institutionalization and the assessment of 
results. Presented in this generalized type (with certain modifications 
from the point of view of the level of fragmentation, the number of 
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stages and terminological denomination), the structure of the innova- 
tion process points to a detailed consideration of the conditions and 
factors which are essential for each period. This is necessary as 
different studies establish the same empirical phenomenon: the prere- 
quisites which construe the necessary premises for the successful 
- implementation of one of the stages of the educational change are not 
sufficient for the successful implementation of the next one. The 
success of one of the stages-is a condition but not a guarantee for the 
success of the next stage and the innovation as a whole (Havelock and 
Huberman, 1980: 24; Gross et al., 1971: 208-10). 

The particular and more general explanations of educational innova- 
tions show that the invariant characteristics of the educational system 
stay prominent among the aggregate of factors and conditions which 
determine educational changes. As a social organization the educational 
system has structural and functional properties typical of every open 
system and to a great degree determine its receptiveness or resistance 
to change and development (Griffiths, 1964: 429-30). At the same time 
its behaviour in an innovation situation is also determined by the nature 
of its specific activities and relations. They are dominated by a strict 
hierarchical order and a well differentiated and regulated status-role 
structure. Under these circumstances, there are several basic principles 
derived from theoretical analyses and empirical studies which are 
essential to reforms in education. First of all, it can be maintained that 
educational institutions are more likely to undertake a change in 
response to an outside pressure than as a result of the action of inner 
forces. The degree and duration of the change depends mainly on the 
intensity of the stimuli coming from the suprasystem. Moreover, 
innovations tend to be implemented from top to bottom and not the 
other way about. The hierarchical structure makes the change which is 
difficult to come from below. A reform implemented in such a way 
holds no promise (Griffiths, 1964: 431-6). In fact, the question of the 
place (level) of taking a decision for innovation and of the direction of 
the initiative is especially important for the choice and implementation 
of the innovation strategy. 

If we are to sum up the findings of different studies of educational 
changes (Bishop, 1986; Miles, 1964a; Havelock and Huberman, 1980), 
the strategies of initiating innovations can be differentiated into three 
main types: first, ‘top-down’ strategies (movement from.the centre to 
the periphery and from top to bottom); second, ‘bottom-up’ strategies 
(initiative on a primary or local level); third, collaborative strategies 
(involving both primary level actors and central authorities in the 
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solution of the problem and the initiation of a change). Many educa- 
tional institutions in different countries and regions show that the 
` dominating principles in education about the relationship between the 
central authority and the institutional freedom on a primary level deter- 
mine the localization of the initiative for an educational change. Given 
a greater freedom of local educational units, more frequent are the 
changes undertaken at a school or a university at the initiative of the 
school (university) and local authorities. In a centralized educational f 
system, the orientation towards initiating innovations from the top and 
their movement downwards to the lower levels dominates. This ‘top- 
down’ approach is widespread but it provokes serious objections. Their 
main feature is that it delegates too little rights and responsibility for 
the teachers’ independent activity and distances them from the solution 
of the problem. Thus, they do not have enough motivation and interest 
in implementing the reforms which are believed to be imposed from 
outside and this diminishes the effectiveness of the planned change. 
The present generalized analysis of the dominants in the studies of 
innovations prompts a major conclusion. In the field of the. sociological 
interpretation of educational innovations there are sizeable variations in 
the methodological approaches, intellectual styles and subject orienta- 
tions. At the same time the studies’ results point to the existence of 
universal features of educational changes. In this situation, the 
possibility of a common scientific understanding and an ideational and 
terminological consensus, of systematizing the existing knowledge and 
developing further the innovation theory obviously and unconditionally 
depends on the establishment and use of a common conceptual founda- 
tion. 


Towards a Generalized Model of Innovations in Education 


The synthesis of macro- and microexplanations and the presentation of 
the innovation as a social interaction is a logically substantiated and 
promising ideational foundation of its theoretical reflection and prac- 
tical control. A generalized scheme of controlled social changes which 
presents the process of innovation as a solution of a problem in social 
interactions (Genov, 1990) provides a stable basis for development in 
this direction. Through its categorical apparatus it provides possibilities 
for adequate description and explanation of innovations in education 
and can therefore be widely used in their studies. The underlying 
feature of this common model is the understanding that 
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social interactions in which the innovation process takes place begins with the 
initiative of an individual or collective actor A (innovator) and are implemented in the 
exchange with the ‘generalised other’ B comprising as a rule many social subjects 
directly or indirectly participating in the interaction, within a network of social rela- 
tions internal and external for A and B, and in the course of processes in and between 
them. (Genov, 1987: 17) 


Social interactions are a condition, content and result of the social 

_ innovation. That is why its cognitive reconstruction points to basic and 
universal characteristics linked with the: main components in the 
analytical framework of innovation interface — the concepts of social 
subjects, social relations and social processes. 

With regard to the goals of the cognitive process aimed at innovations 
in education, the analytical definitions of the subjects, relationships and 

` processes in the planned educational change can be systematized in 
different multidimensional classifications. Thus, for instance, the 
subjects of educational innovations can be differentiated into indivi- 
dual, group and organizational, and to subjects-innovators and subjects 
from the social milieu of the innovation. The relationships which are 
relevant to the appearance and implementation of the educational 
innovation can be typologized according to level (macro-, meso- and 
microsocial relationships), according to their specific subject and 
content (economic, political, ideological, etc.), on the basis of the prin- 
ciple of co-ordination and subordination and so on. The procedural 
presentation of the innovation features four basic and indispensable 
stages iri its development: firstly, identifying a problem situation and 
formulating the problem to be solved; secondly, working out variants 
of solution and choosing a variant; thirdly, implementing the innova- 
tion, current control and correction; fourthly, analysing the results. 
Situated along the vector of time, these stages embody the movement 
from an idea to primary innovation, diffusion and standardization of the 
innovation. : 

The concept of the participation of individuals and groups in the 
innovation process is a key one in studying and managing educational 
innovations. This participation takes the form of an initiative, 
assistance, refusal to act and counteraction. The basic parameters in its 
theoretical model are the objective and subjective characteristics of the 
innovation potential and innovation realization of the individual subject 
of the innovation. The main ingredients of the innovation potential are 
the information and organization capability of launching and imple- 
menting educational changes, as well as the value orientation towards 
joining the innovation process. The innovation realization covers the 
behavioural activeness in the innovation (in one of the above forms), 
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and also the degrees of satisfaction from this participation. These 
conceptual indicators of participation in educational innovations 
underlie the structural (facing the subject sphere of the innovation), 
procedural (oriented towards the stages of the change) and the factor 
(featuring the main determinants of the innovation activity) interpreta- 
tion of the planned educational changes. (See also Genov, 1990.) 

This scheme of educational innovations is a possible foundation for 
the development of a general theory of purpose-oriented and organized 
change in the educational system. Its acceptance and proof necessitates 
both an in-depth consideration of the basic ideational constructs, and 
the carrying out of recurrent and comparative studies in different coun- 
tries and regions. Focused on educational innovations differirig in their 
empirical reality and national context, they should widen and make 
more precise the knowledge of the universal characteristics and depen- 
dencies in educational innovations. This will make it possible to under- 
stand and control them better in the conditions of different countries 
and regions. Moreover, a perspective which is important for scientific 
knowledge and practice will be brought to life again: the perspective 
of integration in the professional community of sociologists engaged 
with the study and theoretization of educational changes. 
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Résumé 





Le destin de la sociologie contemporaine est étroitement lié à celui de son inter- 
nationalisation, pour des raisons à la fois cognitives, institutionnelles et profes- 
sionnelles. Notre discipline s’affronte à des processus fondamentaux de 
globalisation au niveau de ses objets d’étude; les nations et les états-nations ne 
vont pas pour autant dépérir, d’où résulte une tension inévitable. La sociologie 
est ancrée, d’une manière existentielle, dans des contextes économiques, politi- 
ques et culturels nationaux. Mais elle est obligée de construire et d’élaborer des 
concepts qui englobent des tendances et des rapports entiers, afin de dispenser 
des descriptions et des explications adéquates aux phénomènes locaux. 

Cette situation intellectuelie lance un défi à la fois au cadre institutionnel de 
la discipline et à l'orientation et au développement professionnels des 
sociologues. Existe-t-il des réseaux d'organisation et de soutien financier 
capables de promouvoir à la fois les traditions nationales et l'internationalisa- 
tion de la sociologie? Quelles sont les réactions des sociologues devant les 
nouvelles formes de stratification intraprofessionnelle, étant donné que la 
compétence professionnelle en sociologie se voit identifiée de plus en plus avec 
une internationalisation réussie de connaissances, de techniques et d'expertise 
pratique? 

Les réponses offertes à ces s questions commencent ici avec l'analyse des 
programmes de recherche de M. Weber et de T. Parsons. N. Genov en conclut 
que les idées des générations antérieures de sociologues ont été marquées par 
la perspective d'une internationalisation de la discipline, congue comme 
souhaitable et possible. On a vu s'amorcer des efforts systématiques d' inclure 
des contextes plus larges que celui de la nation dans le champ de la théorie et 
de la recherche sociologiques. 

L'on tourna son l'attention sur des concepts et des méthodes adaptés au 
domaine international. de la sociologie. Or, les résultats obtenus ont été 
prédéterminés par les contextes sociaux et scientifiques du travail des 
sociologues précédents, et on peut y voir une des raisons principales des défauts 
importants qui affectent leurs programmes de recherche, et leurs efforts de , 
réaliser leurs promesses ambitieuses de l’internationalisation du contenu 

„cognitif de la sociologie. P 
` Ce que nous affrontons aujourd'hui, c'est précisément ce processus d'inter- 
nationalisation cognitive, rendue possible par l'internationalisation de la vie 
sociale elle-méme. Les concepts et le langage professionnel communs, les 
organisations et les ouvrages internationaux, les rencontres et les contacts 
professionnels réguliers maintenus au-delà des frontières, caractérisent la 
communauté scientifique internationale des sociologues en pleine évolution. 

Ce processus reste pourtant trés controversé. La situation actuelle de la 
sociologie mondiale manifeste un écart frappant entre les traditions sociologi- 
ques nationales les plus développées d'une part et, d'autre part, les nouveaux- 
venus de la communauté sociologique internationale. Les rapports des deux 
groupes se prétent à une théorisation selon les théories de la dépendance, 
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puisqu’on constate ici un courant d’information unidirectionnel évident. Tenter 
de répondre à cette situation en utilisant la formule de l’indigénisation mène 
facilement au relativisme sociologique. Il n’en reste pas moins que la tendance 
vers une internationalisation de notre discipline devient de plus en plus forte, 
avec les développements frappants dans le domaine de la recherche 
comparative (voir le chapitre 1). 

Le cas de la sociologie ne fait pas exception. Selon N. Smelser, on retrouve 
les mêmes tendances dans d’autres sciences sociales, à savoir, l'ethnographie, 
les sciences économiques, politiques, etc. Toutes ces sciences étudient des 
processus sociaux universaux comme Vindustrialisation, l’urbanisation, la 
démocratisation, et leurs formes locales et nationales. Toutes les sciences 
sociales développent et appliquent leurs cadres conceptuels sur la base de 
postulats universalisants tels que la rationalité de l’action ou la logique du 
développement des systèmes sociaux. On constate aussi des principes communs 
dans la formation des concepts et dans les procédures disciplinaires et enfin, 
des dispositifs similaires d’adaptation à la fois aux environnements sociaux et 
culturels nationaux et à l’internationalisation des structures et des processus 
sociaux qui avancent sans cesse (chapitre 2). 

Ce qui engendre et unifie la communauté internationale des sociologues n’est 
donc pas un processus spécifique social ou cognitif, mais plutôt la conscience 
des racines intellectuelles communes, développées par des chercheurs de 
plusieurs pays. H. Joas offre un exemple caractéristique de l’internationalisa- 
tion des idées sociologiques, celui du thème de la paix et de la guerre. Comme 
il le démontre, les opinions sociologiques actuelles sur les conditions de la paix 
reposent sur cinq perspectives différentes, qui ont été élaborées dans des 
circonstances nationales et internationales spécifiques. Selon ces postulats, la 
paix serait assurée par le libre-échange, par la démocratisation des systèmes 
politiques, par la transition de la société militarisée à la société industrielle, par 
l'instauration d'un ordre social socialiste, ou par la formation d’alliances 
nucléaires stables (chapitre 3). 

La nature même de la science sociologique est d’engendrer des réseaux inter- 
nationaux de chercheurs pour confronter ses propres tâches cognitives. Pendant 
la période qui a suivi la deuxième guerre mondiale, on a constaté beaucoup 
d’événements qui signalent la prolifération des associations professionnelles de 
sociologues aux niveaux national, régional et mondial, l'une des plus efficaces 
et des plus respectées étant sans doute l'Association Internationale de 
Sociologie, avec ses 43 comités de recherche. L'actuel président de cette 
Association, T.K. Oommen, offre une interprétation intéressante des causes et 
des maniéres de diffusion de la sociologie, des ‘centres’ européens et nord- 
américains jusqu'à la ‘périphérie’ des pays en voie de développement (chapitre 
4). 

L'engagement personnel trés important d'U. Himmelstrand dans la poursuite 
de ‘l’universalisme humaniste’ par les moyens du cadre institutionel de l'AIS 
nous informe sur les possibilités d'une coopération sociologique internationale. 
Cette coopération est d'une importance primordiale non seulement pour le 
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transfert des connaissances et des techniques professionnelles, mais aussi pour 
élargir les horizons culturels des sociologues et le champ d’application pratique 
de leurs résultats. Les difficultés, mais aussi les effets pratiques, de l'organisa- 
tion des rencontres de sociologues de l'Afrique, de l'Europe occidentale et 
orientale, de l'Amérique du nord et de l'Amérique latine, témoignent de la 
capacité de l’AIS de jouer son rôle médiateur dans l'échange international et 
méme de fonctionner en quelque sorte comme un syndicat professionnel inter- 
national (chapitre 5). 

La revue International Sociology a déjà acquis une réputation considérable 
dans le milieu des sociologues. L'histoire de cette revue racontée par son 
rédacteur fondateur, M. Albrow (chapitre 6), démontre à la fois le besoin crois- 
sant d'échange communicationel dans la communauté internationale sociologi- 
que et la capacité de beaucoup des communautés sociologiques nationales de 
lui répondre en fournissant les informations nécessaires. M. Zakharieva en 
offre un exemple, en analysant les nombreux courants d'expérience nationale 
et internationale qui ont contribué au concept sociologique moderne d'innova- 
tion sociale. L'utilisation de ce concept dans le cadre de la sociologie de 
l'éducation démontre la capacité des concepts d'origine internationale de 
contribuer d'une manière positive à des projets de recherche nationaux et inter- 
nationaux (chapitre 7). 
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Trend Report 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
HEALTH AND ILLNESS 
~ Kevin White 


1 
INTRODUCTION 


This volume of Current Sociology presents a review of the state of 
the subdiscipline of the sociology of health and illness. It does this 
by reviewing theoretical approaches to the discipline: the Parsonian, 
the Marxist, the Fleckian/Foucauldian, and the feminist. It draws 
the strengths of each of these positions together in an overview of the 
constructionist account of the sociology of health.and illness. 

“The sociology of health derived by synthesising these positions 
` produces a.number of counter-intuitive findings which can be briefly 
summarised. In the first-place we could see: medical knowledge as a 
manifestation of natural science, (and presume that it is not open to 
sociological analysis), and see questions of disease as being questions 
about nature, neither of which are open to sociological analysis. Both 
medicine and disease appear to be self evident workings of science. ' 
The field of the sociology of health suggests the opposite. Modern 
medicine, our understandings of disease, the development of modern 
bureaucratic society, and the development of capitalism are ‘all of a 
weave. In the second place it follows from this that medicine is not 
distinct from the social. Studies of the medical profession show that the 
boundaries of the profession are not defined by natural objects but are 
the outcome of political struggle. The domain of medical knowledge is 
a negotiated one. Third, technological knowledge is not the self evident 
base for a group's claim to be a profession. Many occupations have 
highly technical knowledge bases but are not professions (517). Further, 
those that are professions redefine knowledge in such a way as to 
prevent its routinisation. Thus the medical profession have changed 
their definition -of the-skilled use of a technical artefact: the use of 
a stethoscope and thermometer have been passed on to the nurses, 
but in the process had their status as professional artefacts withdrawn. 
Professional groups redefine knowledge to protect themselves from 
boundary encroachment. : 

Medicine acts as a cosmological system (107) — historically replacing 
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religion — which provides answers to central questions to do with the 
relationship of nature to society, of the individual to society, and of 
the impact of such social variables as class, ethnicity, and gender on 
our individual biographies. It provides in the language of science, what 
are fundamentally socially informed and value laden explanations of 
our life chances, and acts, from a sociological perspective as a system 
of social control. These three points — that medicine is not a natural 
science, but rather acts to transform what are statements of values 
into apparent statements of fact; that professions are the outcome 
of social and political struggles, rather than being shaped by natural 
objects of which we can have scientific knowledge; and that medical 
belief systems are specific to the society which produces them form the 
background to a sociology of health and illness. 

Parsonian analysis shows how the medical profession acts to control 
motivated deviance. Marxist analysis links it with the development of 
capitalism; the feminists with patriarchy; and the Foucauldian position 
links it with the development of modern society. The social construc- 
tionist account blends elements of these perspectives, which some see 
to be its biggest failing, showing how class, patriarchy and modernity 
interpenetrate each other in shaping the contents of medical knowledge. 

: The assumption that unifies these theories is that human beings act, 
rather than behave. They all attempt to illustrate that what looks like 
‘natural behaviour’ is in fact the product of social interaction. It must be 
pointed out that they do this with varying degrees of success. Parsons, 
to locate the power of the medical profession to prevent opportunistic 
failure to fill social roles on the part of actors, grounds the status 
of medicine in its knowledge of biology. The materialist basis of 
Marxist epistemology (and Marxist feminism) means that Marxist 
analysis leaves a large residual category of human activities which it 
sees as naturally defined (see 26; 563; 586). It is only the constructionist 
perspective, developing out of Fleck and then Foucault’s work that 
attempts to explain all categories of understanding health and illness 
in a sociological framework. These positions’ are reviewed against the 
background of a sociology of knowledge which emphasises the ways in 
which ‘nature’ is socially produced, and the ways in which the claim to 
understand nature is a political and social process. The paper proceeds 
then by locating the sociology of health.in a sociology of knowledge 
perspective. It then reviews substantive areas — Parsonian, Marxist, 
Feminist, Fleckian/Foucauldian, and: draws together the strengths of 
these positions in the constructionist account of the sociology of health 
(69; 438). ; 
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This review also links the subdiscipline to broader concerns in the 
discipline as a whole, emphasising the dynamism of the subfield, and the 
way that it has kept abreast of theoretical developments: in the Parsonian 
revival; in post-modernism; in the ‘new’ sociology of technology; in the 
sociology of the ‘volutive’ state; and the sociology of science. Indeed it 
is not too much to claim that many of these debates either originated in, 
or are given a particularly sharp focus in, the sociology of health. This 
is for two reasons, both of which also act to frame this review: the first 
is the centrality of historical sociology to the field of the sociology of 
health (285; on social history 288; 510). This has always predisposed 
it, in the framework within which authors are reviewed in this paper, 
to a suspicion of the claims of medicine to understand thé final answer 
to questions as complex as the relationship of the body to the psyche 
(indeed both these concepts are themselves susceptible to examination, 
have their own history, and are carried by specific social groups), or of 
claims by medicine to.understand the link between nature and culture 
(which are again socially produced and sustained narratives). 

There has been a growing awareness among students of medical 
history that some interface between medicine and history and sociology 
must be established (257). This may demand that a social history of 
medicine be developed at a theoretical level (607; see 604; 648). 
Alternatively it may be a call for medically trained medical historians 
to realise that they are-providing only the tools of basic research for 
professional historians (232). This call for integration is based on-the 
premise that sociology can be fruitfully applied to medical thought. 
Institutions such as hospitals or asylums can be investigated from the 
perspective of a sociological history. What are now seen to be errors 
in medical thought can be analysed in terms of social causation, and 
individual biographies of medical practitioners can be located in their 
social period. What is not allowed — implicitly or explicitly — is that 
‘correct’ medical knowledge can be understood as the consequence 
of social factors: rather it is perceived as the outcome of 'science' 
(542; 543). 

Within the historical sociology of health the argument is that medical 
facts must not be taken as given (569). As L. T. Hobhouse put it so 
elegantly "The last word in biology is the first of sociclogy' (287:13). 
Developed further this argument is that all claims to the non social 
determination of medical knowledge are suspect. Minimally this means 
analysing central concepts of medical knowledge — the body, germs, 
viruses, diseases — as social constructions of reality rather than labels 
for, or glass containers of, natural phenomena (594). One form this 
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argument takes is that while diseases interact with environments, these 
environments must be construed as including not only behaviourial 
phenomena but social, political and cultural factors (425). This position 
has been forcibly put by Gandevia (232) and applied to the Spanish Flu 
epidemic in Australia during 1918-19 by McQueen (405). However this 
approach addresses only one side of the question — that of expanding the 
notion of the environment to include non-biological factors. It leaves 
unquestioned the category of ‘disease’. As Tempkin (580: 86-88) has 
argued, if a sociological history of medicine is to be developed, then 
bacteriology — as the basis of our understanding of health and disease 
— must be seen as a specific historical product (121). Such a historical 
perspective has informed recent defenses of epidemiology against the 
proposition that the age of bacteriology represents the golden period 
of modern medicine (364). Further, it has allowed for an examination 
of whether bacteriology even played a large part in the changing health 
statuses of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (398). 

The second point is that the sociology of health — even if it has 
not consistently developed in this way — is the most fertile branch of 
sociology for the development of the sociology of knowledge (190; 
221; 222: 565; Wright, 1980). This is in part because the categories 
that aré used in medicine to explain disease are so culturally and 
temporally specific, and the medical profession’s claim to dominance 
in the health field so tenuously linked to ‘science’ that major changes 
in the way nature and people are conceptualised are easily charted. It 
is also because sociology and medicine are part of the same movement 
towards society’s self understanding (269). That they give diametri- 
cally opposed answers about that self understanding acts to increase 
the purchase sociology has on the categories which are culturally 
produced and manifest in medicine, and at the same time allows 
sociology to be reflexive in the treatment of its own theorising. These 
somewhat provocative statements will be documented in the process of 
this review. , 

Clearly this is a huge field, and not all topics which fall under the 
ambit of the sociology of health are included. The sociology of death 
is a very fertile area of investigation (11; 21; 171; 244; 245; 246; 
255; 322; 453; 483; 484;) which will not be examined. Similarly the 
sociology of mental illness is deserving of a review of its own (59; 
62; 63; 70; 145; 261; 289; 304; 352; 362; 424; 469; 626). The medical 
profession has been the subject of several recent reviews (e.g. Freddi 
and Bjorkman, 1989). It is a dynamic area of research which is only 
tangentially approached in this study (93; 133; 178; 234; 247; 528). 
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Auto immune deficiency syndrome will be the subject of a forthcoming 
volume of this journal (see e.g. 119). 

There are now major text books (for a review 412) and books of 
readings. There are those covering traditional topics (for example: 
3; 101; 118; 220) and those concentrating on the social production 
of medical knowledge (39; 81; 127; 167; 143; 144; 339; 418; 591; 
592; 615). Comprehensive bibliographies of the field include Medical 
Sociology: An Annotated Bibliography, 1972-1982 (64) and The 
Clinical Sociology Handbook, which is also annotated (225). Nor will 
the review make much reference to the anthropology of health (For 
recent reviews see: 92; 262; 267; 552). Numerous reviews of the field 
are also now available (e.g. 217; 221; 223; 290; 489). The development 
of the subdiscipline in various countries has been documented (99; 98; 
102; 290; 298). Other papers focus specifically on particular health 
indices and their correlation with psychosocial factors (152). Madge 
and Marmot (379) review the impact of social class, stressful life 
events (see also 451), health over the life cycle, social support, stress 
at work, and unemployment on health status. Kagan and Levi (319), ina 
more socio-biological vein examine links between psychological stimuli 
and physiological mechanisms. They link predisposing psychological 
factors to particular diseases, such as thyrotoxicosis, cardiac pathology, 
essential hypertension and gastrointestinal function. More sociologically 
the patterning of health by social position has been documented. In these 
studies correlations between occupational class, gender, marital status, 
age, ethnicity, and area of residence are made with such biological 
factors as birth weight, chronic illness, life expectancy, blood pressure 
and endentulousness (375). 

The important aspect of all these researches is to show the way in 
which biology is not itself the overriding factor in the development of 
a disease. Rather it is the prevailing social and economic conditions 
that allow disease to develop which must be noted. As Twaddle (603) 
put it from a sociological point of view, germs may be a necessary but 
not sufficient condition for the development of disease. Furthermore, 
given that germs do not speak for themselves it is our interpretation 
of events that leads some conditions to be categorised as diseases. As 
Rosenberg (509:34) puts it: ‘Meaning is not necessary but negotiated ... 
disease is constructed not discovered’. In this these papers form.part of 
the post-McKeown (395; 396; 397; 398) era in which the contribution 
of medicine and its knowledge base to our understanding of the etiology 
of disease is shown.to be limited by its individualistic focus and its 
physio-anatomical approach (407). Rather it is argued that the focus 
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of research into health and ill-health should be on the.social factors of 
housing, nutrition and sanitation (33; 116; 305; 397).- ‘© . 

This critique of the efficacy of medicine has been put most forcefully 
by.McKinlay (401; 403). Developed more fully this argument.allows 
for the examination of the somatisation of disease in modern society, 
where life stresses are realised as bodily complaints (191; 331). This 
approach owes much to the under-cited work of Stern (569; 570; 571) in 
which technical medical knowledge is shown to be shaped by the.social 
influences of professional groups rather than the intrinsic workings of 
medicine as a science. 

Other reviews illustrate through international comparison the impact 
of particular socio-economic arrangements on the production and distri- 
bution of disease (177). These studies operate across the boundaries of 
social administration, epidemiology and sociology (48; 223). As such 
they tend to satisfy some sociologists to a lesser extent at a theoretical 
level (527) while‘others are more sanguine in their appraisal.(298). 

The development of the field may well reflect a move towards a 
sociology of health and illness rather than of medicine (239; 565; 603). 
However, it has been criticised in that it can be seen to act more as a shop 
steward or ginger group for the patient in her/his relationship with the 
medical profession, than as theoretical sociology (84). The subdiscipline 
can and does leave unexamined the structures of medical power and seek 
reform from within the profession rather than in challenging the basis of 
the profession. 

More critically it can be shown to operate within a dualism that 
counterpoises medicine to its social location. If they are liberal or 
radical, humanist sociologists of health seek to remove the distortions 
that social inequality imposes on medical knowledge; if they are Marxists 
then they seek to remove the distortions that capitalism overlays on 
medical practice (190). In either case medical knowledge is seen as 
having an independent existence from social structures,.rather than 
being seen from the very outset to be the product of social structures 
but. with its own autonomy (Wright, 1980). Thus these approaches 
take for granted the definitions of ‘health and illness provided by 
western medical professionals (301; 576). Sociologists are still seen 
to be coopted by the medical profession (249; 468; 513) and to have 
poor links with sociological theory (315; 466). 

However there are arguments that the sociology of: health is central to 
theoretical sociology. Further it is suggested that current developments 
in medicine will make it more amenable to sociological forms of 
argument. These may be summarised briefly under the rubrics of ‘the 
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téchnology of caring' and ethics (406). Fox (210) identifies medical 
ethics and bioethics as developments in which sociology, with its 
focus on meaning, could take over. Further, since in American society 
meaning is mediated by medical concepts, sociology could develop as a 
much stronger actor in the debates surrounding the practice of medicine 
(494). Levine (360) explores the developing focus on the quality of life | 
in medicine and. the sociology of health as an area that could bring the 

two disciplines much closer together. In this he points; cn the one hand, 

. to those factors intrinsic to medicine — the increase in chronic disease 
which cannot be cured but does require the enhancement of life; and 
those technological developments which prolong the life of the patient, 
which require nonmedical analysis. On the other hand and extrinsic 
to medicine are the- parallel developments ‘involving a concern with 
costs, and a call for the humanisation of health care delivery. Levine 
argues that these developments are the product of and provide a focus 
for, in particular, ethnomethodology and phenomenology, grounded 
theory, social constructionism, critical sociology and some strands 
of marxist theory. The sociology of health in this perspective is a 
dynamic subfield in sociology, with major implications. for health 
services research (36; 524). Twaddle proposes (602) the concept of 
health stàtus as a centralising concept which draws together central 
theoretical developments in sociology with changes in medicine. Each 
of these studies argues that, rather than seeing the sociology of health 
as being theoretically weak, the focus of our.energies should be 
on the developments of these new areas of investigation — ethics and 
bioethics — or the development of new social conbepts which now 
confront medicine — the quality of life. : 


11 Laying the Basis for Comparisons of Different 
Theories | 


Whether human events are actions, and therefore voluntaristic and 
meaningful, or whether they are behaviour and therefore beyond socio- 
logical analysis (but suitable topics for physical or biological analysis) 
is a question and issue which has divided the social sciences since 
their inception (142). This division is reflected culturally in capitalist 
societies — the actually existing societies which have produced social 
science — by the distinction between nature and culture. It is in a 
large part the task of sociology, as a set of theoretical and research 
paradigms, to document the development and maintenance of this 
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dichotomy: historically and its variants under different social- structural 
conditions (see 556). a 
_The full implication of the sociological proposition that the separation 

of nature from culture is socio-historically specific, is that classificatory 
schemes are the product of human interaction and time bound: The 
socio-historical explanation of human action — including the cognitive 
categories with which we explain our physical and. social world — 
(themselves concepts) is then the core of the sociological imagination. | 
Science and medicine are, as will be argued in this paper, inadequate 
formulations, since they refer not to human actions, but to behaviour 
and concepts of nature which are social constructs. That is to say, they 
do not have a reflective relationship to their proposed data base. This is 
reflected in the-way the theories of these disciplines unproblematically 
reflect the ‘facts’ of the social structure in which they are embedded. 
` That the cognitive tools of the natural sciences reflect the social and 
historical circumstances in which they develop was at the basis of 
Marx's critique of Darwinistic evolutionary. biology (cf. 25; Young, 
1971). Writing to Engels in 1862, he commented: ‘It is remarkable 
how Darwin recognises among beasts and plants his English society 
with. its division of labour, competition, opening up of new markets, ' 
“inventions” and the Malthusian struggle for existence’ (390:128; 539). 

Engels, nineteen years later, was to extend the proposition more fully, 
pointing to the process whereby concepts of nature operate to legitimate 
forms of social organisation: - 

The whole Darwinist teaching of the struggle for existence is simply a 

transference from society to nature of Hobbes’ doctrine of bellum omnium 

contra omnes and the bourgeois doctrine of competition, together with. 

Malthus’ theory of population. When this conjuror’s trick has been performed 

… the same theories are transferred back again from organic nature to history 

and it is now claimed that their validity as eternal laws of human society has 


been proved. The puerility of this procedure is so obvious that not a word 
need be said about it (390:302). 


This perspective has had a profound impact on later formulations 
within anthropology and sociology. Marshall Sahlins, presenting his 
anthropological critique of the use of biology to explain action, con- 
cludes that the reflection of western society’s image of itself in its 
biological thought . f 

… has been ‘going on in a particular dialectic way since the seventeenth cen- 

tury. Since Hobbes; at least, the competitive and acquisitive characteristics 

of western man have been confounded with nature, and the Nature thus 


fashioned in the human image has been in turn reapplied to the explanation 
of western man. The effect of this dialectic has been to anchor the properties 
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of human social action as we conceive them, in Nature; and the laws: of 
Nature in our conceptions of human social action (521:93). 
Within sociology, George Lukács' (371) sophisticated reconstruction 
of the early Marx, focusing on the concept of second nature — the 
cognitive understanding that we have of our material existence replaces 
brute nature as a constraining factor on human beings — develops the 
argument that capitalism, rather than freeing humans from the structure 
of nature, redefines nature in a way which hinders human agents from 
acting. They become locked into the ‘laws of nature’ discovered by the 
social and natural sciences. These laws, Lukács argues, need to be seen 
' as the outcome of the society that.produces them and not as ahistorical 
realities. 
` The classical statement of the- argument for the social production 
of the categories of nature is of course to be located within Emile 
Durkheim's sociology of knowledge, as developed in The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life (159) and (with Marcel Mauss) in Primi- 
tive Classification (160). Durkheim argues that the very categories of 
thought the categories of space, time and causality for example — 
are determined by the form of the particular society (cf. 557 and M 
for contemporary assessments of Durkheim's position). 
Within western capitalist societies, the understanding of illness or 
Sickness as disease developed within physics arid biology in the nine- 
: teenth century. It. thus emphasises biochemical and.physio-anatomical 
models of human action. In other words, human. events, then as now, 
in the area of health status, are construed and explained not as actions 
but as behaviours. Thus in a key area of human existence, human 
events are construed, not as the actions of conscious agents, but as 
behavioural events. A coherent sociology of medicine must ‘mount 
and maintain critiques of scientism — the application of biochemical and 
physio-anatomical concepts to the explanation of human action — and 
behaviourism — the reduction of human action to behavioural events. 
Simultaneously, however, it must reject ontological individualism 
into which it may easily fall. By way of explanation, since sociology 
deals with human action and not behaviour, it must, by definition, allow 
for the possibility of choice in these actions. Put another way, sociology 
presumes that voluntaristic action is meaningful. Thus, as Turner (594) 
has argued, central to. medical sociology must be an analysis of the 
way. in which what are taken to be behavioural events — migraine or 
gout for- example — are socially appropriated by the actors involved 
— into the ‘gouty personality or ‘migrainous personality’. Thus, as 
conscious agents human beings may choose particular health conditions 
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which may have either consciously wanted outcomes — the ascription 
' of intelligence or wittiness for example (see 562; on the roles of illness 
as a metaphor of individual social being) or unintended consequences 
such as disability, exclusion from social relations or death (cf. Turner 
on anorexia nervosa, 594). 

It is at this point that the slip to ontological’ fndividiialism may occur. 
While Max Weber insists that.sociology must. be concerned .with the 
meaning of the action to the individuals involved, he does not commit 
the-atomistic fallacy, nor slip into ontological individualism, since he 
equally argues that sociology can only exist in the light of the recog- 
nition that the subjective meanings attributed to.action occur within a 

-framework of cultural meaning. ‘Attributing meaning to culturally and 
socially defined actions is not necessarily a function of choice. Human 
events are social actions, informed by the subjective meaning attributed 
to them by the actor in a context of culturally defined meanings. AS 
with the dichotomy. of nature and culture the debate about agency and 
structure is central to social theory. 

From this discussion of the central problematics in social theory, 
conclusions can be formed-about the task of sociology and the focus 
of its research when applied in the sociology of health. Essentially, 
sociology seeks to explain the development of western society or more 
specifically of capitalism within a comparative and historical frame- 
work. Therefore, its focus should be wider.than the explanations of the 
allocation of resources (political-economy) or those social philosophic 
concerns relating to individuals’ consciousness of this distribution of 
resources (‘false consciousness’ in the early Marx). Sociology should 
embrace those topics which go to the core of western society. These 
include then, in a general sociological sense (and in an applied sociology 
of health), the structuring of nature and culture which represents the 
fundamental explanation of sociality; and the: understanding of the 
relationship between the individual and society which encompasses the 
subjective element of action under culturally defined situations. 
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It t will be argued in this paper that what should be at issue in. medical 
sociology are those categories of explanation — disease, germs, viruses 
.— utilised by the medical profession to explain social action. To establish 
the viability of this project the concept of a natural science, that is, a 
science reflecting nature, has to be rendered problematic. 
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: Any coherent sociology of knowledge — whether of social or scientific 
knowledge — is built on two premises derived from research in the. 
history and philosophy of science as well as. the work of Durkheim, 
Weber and Marx (see 334). The first premise is that all theories — 
scientific and social — are under-determined by evidence. The second is 
that all observations depend on prior theoretical formulations, because 
observation statements themselves are theory laden. Tlie proposition 
that all scientific theories are logically under-determined has been fully 
developed in the social sciences by Mary Hesse (284). Essentially, this 
' position argues that any theory is defensible given suitable changes in 

other beliefs — that is to say, the central tenets of a theory can be saved- 
by modifying auxiliary hypotheses. Following from this, and putting it 
the other way around, the evidence for one theory,can support the status 
of another. This. thesis removes the absolute barrier to a sociology of 
scientific knowledge — the assumption that nature determines the content 
of a theoretical science in an empirical way. 

The second proposition is most fully developed in social theory by 
Feyerabend (185; 186). The generál thrust of this thesis is that "what 
are claimed to be theoretically free observations are theory laden, in 
that: they involve unexamined auxiliary hypotheses. To this extent, 
Feyerabend is extending the under-determination thesis, suggesting that 
the theoretical status of a given entity is dependent on other unexamined 

. theories, for example, the psychology of perception. Additionally, he 
argues that what counts as evidence is defined by the theory which is 
supposedly being tested. 

Two implications follow from this. First, scientists may not agree 
on what constitutes an observation, thus leading to the development 
of incommensurable paradigms in the Kuhriian sense (341). Second, 
it makes the point that once a theory is established, it becomes self. 
referentially justificatory. That is, the products of science are decision 
impregnated, both pointing to new problems and predisposing their 
solution (cf. 333:5). Hesse and Feyerabend have rendered problematic 
the claims of science to reflect nature in an objective way. Science 
claims to be a 'search for intransitive, in the sense of functioning 
independently of men, natural mechanisms which produce phenomena 
in closed systems i.e. those in which a constant conjunction of events 
obtains’ (35:69). 

However, in the light of Feyerabend’s argument it is quite clear 
that scientific theories are ‘artificially established’. The relationship 
of nature and society, as a consequence, has moved into the centre of 

' the sociology of scientific knowledge, with nature losing its privileged 
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epistemological status. Nature is no longer granted implicit autonomy 
from the society which conceptualises it (Young, 1973: 369). Similarly, 
in the recently developed anthropology of western science Cee, 346) it 
-has been argued that: | 


‘Rather than view empirical observations as questions put to nature in a 

- language she understands we will ... regard scientific enquiry as a process 
-of production. Rather than considering scientific products as somehow 

' capturing what is, we will consider them as selectively carved out, 
transformed and constructed from whatever is. And rather than examine 
the external relations between science and the 'nature' we are told it 
describes, we will look at those internal affairs of scientific enterprise 
which we take to be constructive 995: 3 cf. 634; 635; on the nature of 
production of science). . 


. These formulations have long been central to sociology. Weber was 
“quite clear on the cultural specificity of scientific facts (627:55). (It 
should be noted in passing that the word ‘fact’ comes to us from the 
Latin facere, to make). Similarly, such propositions were central to Marx 
(cf. 530). As Marx and Engels pointed out in the German Ideology: 
“History can be contemplated from two sides, it can be divided into 
the history of nature and the history of mankind. However the two 
sides are not to be divided off; às long as men exist.the history ( of man 
and the history of nature are mutually conditioned" (quoted in 530: 49, 
note:153). 
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The.four representative schools of the sociology of medicine have been ` 
chosen on the basis that they have probably had the most influence 
on the definition and scope of the field. Additionally their strengths 
and weaknesses are more visible than in some of the more: ‘passing’ 
traditions in the field. We first examine the work of Talcott Parsons, 
particularly as it relates.to the processes legitimating medical authority, 
second the work of the Marxists. Third we examine the feminist 
position. Fourth, we examine the work of Foucault noting the epis- 
temological sensitivity and historically informed nature of his treatment 
of medical thought. 

Emerging from this discussion — tying together the insights of each 
group of theory — will be a perception for the need to apply a 
sociology of knowledge approach to medical thought and medical 
history (see 96). 


2 
| 
TALCOTT PARSONS 


The work of Talcott Parsons on the sick role (457) contains the essential 
components of a sociology of health and illness. It is, nevertheless, 
‘profoundly ambiguous in its implications for the field.. Parsons argued, 
following the premises of his action schema, that people can ‘choose’ 
to be sick. However if this is the case; then it is equally problematic in 
relation to his functionalist theoretical perspective. It is this conjunction 
of propositions which is at the heart of Parsons’ thought and much of 
the American sociology of medicine: it turns a full circle to treat illness 
as behaviour. rather than action. Parsons started from the sociological 
premise: illness. and health are not biological categories, rather they 
are the product of social interaction. From this it follows that a 
biological-physiological model of disease is an.inappropriate starting 
point in our attempts to understand. health and illness. f 

We can locate in Parsons?’ work the following essential components 
of a sociology of health and illness. Parsons recognised that the self 
proclaimed status of medicine as a science is problematic on two 
grounds: In the light of historical studies and comparative anthropology, 
it appears to be-almost irrelevant whether illness is presented to be cured 
by magic, sciènce or religion: the cure may take place and the system be 
legitimated or death occurs and nature, the devil or lack of knowledge 
are invoked and the legitimacy of the.system put beyond question. 

The second problem of medicine’s claims to scientificity is that within 
the model of science it adheres to, it is not scientific. Parsons pointed 
to examples of resistance to discoveries, to fads in medical practice and 
to elements of magic in medical treatment. It is this element of magic 
in modern medicine on which .he focuses. While medicine’s claims to 
legitimacy in society are based on technical knowledge, there are within 
medical thought gaps of knowledge in which it practises. These voids 
range from the unknowability of some aspects of medical knowledge 
and consequently the impossibility of treatment, to uncertainty in 
the practice of treatment, that is, the difficulty in showing a causal 
relationship between a complaint, a treatment and a cure. 

Given these flaws in medicine’s.claims to scientificity, Parsons con- 
cluded that being sick is a social role and not primarily a biological or . 
physiological condition. This however is deeply worrying-from Parsons’ 
functionalist position, since people must be prevented from arbitrarily 
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or, in a totally voluntaristic way, abdicating from their normal role in 
society. The sick role is defined not by subjective feelings, but by the 
reactions of others and a pattern of action displayed by the claimant 
to the role. A person can only legitimately.enter the sick role if he/she 
desires to get well and seeks technically competent help. In exchange 
the person will be exempted from other roles and. will not be held 
responsible for his or her actions. The key step in this process is 
the approach to technically competent help; for only the doctor can 
ultimately sanction entry into the sick role. At the cost of sociological 
theory, Parsons maintains his functionalist analysis, and completes a full 
circle. Starting from sociological principles, he ends with social roles 
being legitimated only by biology. 

People can only be sick if they are legitimately defined as patients, a 
state which can only come about through the intervention of the medical 
profession and, consequently, on biologically legitimated grounds. Doc- 
tors are given this power since they as a profession fulfil Parsons’ key 
conditions for a modern society: they incorporate achievement values, 
are universalistic, functionally specific and affectively neutral in their 
fulfilment of community interest rather than self interest. 


2.1 The Early Reception of Parsons’ Work 


In the development of medical sociology in the United States the real 
insights of Parsons’ work were lost and the focus of the field became 
those ‘special mechanisms of social control’ coming into play around 
the sick role. Attention shifted from explanations of the development 
and maintenance of the biological factors being used to explain social 
action, and to doctor-patient interactions in various settings. 

Freidson (221: 138) for example argues ‘that the proper study of 
medicine is disease, its cause and its cure’ and that it therefore follows 
that ‘the distinctive concern of sociology in the field of medicine is 
the behaviour surrounding the disease’ (emphasis added). The logical 
conclusion to this line of argument can be located in statements such 
as: ‘Medicine [as a body of knowledge] has no unique interest for 
sociology. The justification for its study lies in the light it throws 
on more general forms of social organisation’ (270:649). In the final 
analysis, these approaches reject that which is best in Parsons and 
fundamental to the sociology of medicine, because they place beyond 
analysis those concepts of medicine which are social constructs. To 
illustrate this claim using Reader (490:3) as an example: ‘Social science 
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does not deal with pathological lesions, nor with alterations in biological 
structure, nor with physiological function, nor with the invasive effects 
of micro organisms’. It is a central argument of this paper, that a 
sociology of health and illness is vitally concerned with, and constitutes 
itself theoretically around, questions relating to the generation and 
maintenance of these biological categories, when they are utilised as 
explanatory concepts of social action. The-major consequence of this 
one-sided development of Parsons’ thought has been an abdication of 
sociological theory by researchers in the field. Indeed this has been at 
times a willing and active abdication. As one of them has put it: ‘Until 
the social scientist has proved himself [defined earlier in the discussion 
as “adequately socialised to the medical setting and (responsible) in 
terms of medical mores”] the medical institutions’ requirements of 
supervision are understandable’ (490:13). . 

The ambiguity of Parsons' theory can be located in the literature in 
those attempts to distinguish different applications of sociology in the 
health sphere. Robert Strauss (574:202) draws a distinction between 
the sociology of medicine, which constitutes a facet of sociology qua 
sociology, in that it studies organisational structure, role relationships, 
value systems, rituals and the functions of medicine as a system of 
behaviour. On the other hand, the approach of sociology in medicine 
is a medically defined collaborative enterprise between doctors and 
sociologists solving health problems. As Wilson (1970) puts it: 

... the distinction is not exact and many activities overlap the two categories. 

' Yet the bulk of professional concern may be characterised either as (1) 

detached observation and: analysis, motivated primarily by a sense of 


sociological problem, or (2) more intimate applied and compact research and 
teaching, motivated primarily by a sense of a health problem (645: xvi). 


George Rosen (508:11) distinguishes between social medicine, which 
looks at the interrelationship between health phenomena and social 
indices, and the sociology of medicine which examines the contexts 
of the social relations of individuals in health provision. He argues that, 
while a social medicine approach could constitute a sociology of health 
and illness in society, it has not done so to date, in that the analysis of 
the role of social structures in the production of ill-health has never 
been carried out. On the other hand, the sociology of medicine, as it has 
developed, is only concerned with the sociology of health institutions, 
health personnel .and their problems: not medicine in short (ibid: 50). 

What Rosen is implying, and what Parsons did see, is that a sociology 
of medicine must be just what it says: the analysis of the-explanation 
of social interactions by biological principles. This perforce involves 
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considerations of those biological categories which constitute medicine; 
not the secondary manifestation of them in health institutions. 


2.2 Recent Interpretations of Parsons 


As Parsons had asked of Spencer, so too it. became fashionable to ask 
of Parsons: who reads him now? (65). The standard interpretations of 
his work — that he overemphasised a consensus theory of society, that 
he had distorted the classics, that he had a conservative bias, and that 
his functionalism resulted in an over-socialised view of the human 
agent held sway. Others though defended his theory of action, and 
claimed that there was continuity between his earlier work and its later 
developments (601). The nature of Parsons’ theoretical contribution to 
the sociological enterprise has been going through a substantial revision 
(4; 5; 34; 265; 295; 426; 427). These authors, reading Parsons through 
the eyes of Luhmann (372; 373) emphasise the problem of action and 
highlight the role of contingency, of uncertainty, complexity and risk. 
In this view Parsons’ work emphasises the motivational aspects of the 
individual — in which will and‘ effort play a central role — and the 
constraints imposed on individuals by institutions — political, economic 
or educational — which produce a relative conformity to core values in 
society (534). This reading of Parsons has been given recent support 
by the publication of a unknown paper (written in 1959) of his which 
explicitly lays out the voluntaristic theory of action in these terms (78). 

These developments have been picked up in the epeislony:s of health and 
illness (235; 236; 597). 

Parsons’ basic argument is that sickness is a social and not a bio- 
chemical condition. Thus his concern with the sick role reflects central 
concerns in social theory about the limits of agency in relation to 
- structure (460). In this he addressed two fundamental issues: First, 
are sickness and disease conditions imposed on us, or do they involve 
motivational factors on the part of the individual? (458). Second, how 
do -we distinguish human action from nonhuman behaviour? At this 
fundamental level Parsons’ sociology is about ultimate values and 
the meaning of life (459). In this Parsons’ major theoretical position 
derived from Weber (the centrality of values) and from Durkheim (158) 
(the non-contractual basis to contract) and was: an attack on utilitarian 
doctrines of self-interest, and any understanding lof human action as 
behaviouristic. To put it plainly any understanding of human action 
had to include reference to normative standards about the ends we want 
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from life and the exercise of choice about how to achieve those ends. It 
is within this framework that Parsons’ analysis of the medical profession 
and the sick role must be placed. 

The medical profession, for Parsons, characterised by its universal- 
ism, its affective neutrality, its orientation to the collectivity and its 
functional specificity, meant that the professional-client relationship 
was the exact opposite of the business relationship based on economic 
contract. Going further, this non-contractual, normative framework was 
essential for the therapeutic regime, at the level of doctor-patient; and 
essential to bring about normative order in capitalist society, since 
it reintegrated people into the system. Parsons’ presentation of 
the profession has been systematically challenged. The contemporary 
sociology of the professions emphasises social closure (454) and the role 
of credentialism in maintaining a niche in the market for professional 
services (455; 456). Indeed their role in the development of capitalist 
society has been examined (316; 317; 344). 

Parsons conceptualised the sick role against the background of 
two factors. The first was the development in American medicine of 
psychosomatic illness. In this the patient’s outlook, personality and 
motivation were seen as essential parts of the patient’s interaction with 
and experience of illness. The second was — from within his theoretical 
position, the action frame of reference — that individuals have choices 
to make about their social relations, and it was clear to him that people 
could decide to be sick. That is they could be seen to adopt the sick 
role in a deviant way to escape the requirements of their social life. 
In this sickness and disease were seen by Parsons as the product of 
the social system. He identified two crucial features af contemporary 
life which would either push people into the sick role, or lead them 
to seek it out. These are activism and individualism. In the face of the 
requirements to achieve, and the belief in individual self responsibility 
for achieving, the sick role provides the alternative of retreatism and 
withdrawal. Ironically the sick role actually embodies these American 
cultural values: it is work to be done — you have to want to get better, 
and you have to actively try to get better. This link between health and 
activism has further implications for health and sickness in American 
culture. Activism, for example, leads to a corresponding emphasis on 
youth. Ageing and retiring then become very problematic as aspects of 
the individual’s self definition. Ageing becomes a disease in itself (80; 
314). Sickness may well be a response to, or outcome of intolerable 
gaps between societal ideals and personal abilities, or it may be forced 
on individuals who do not meet wider cultural criteria of adequacy. 
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In summary, Parsons’ sick role derives from the action schema, 
and thus sociology is not a behaviourial science since it deals with 
` knowledgeable actors: they set goals and organise ends in a meaningful 
way within the range of options offered by their culture. Sickness is 
therefore a meaningful activity: on the one hand people can choose it; 
on the other it is never a morally-neutral condition. 

This defence of the theoretical utility of Parsons’ analysis does not rule 
out the critiques of his work, particularly of the sick role (228; 359; 487; 
488; 573). Nevertheless as a logical schema, rather than a description of 
reality it has great force (71). 


2.3 Parsons and the Post-modernists 


Other commentators have been less concerned to rescue Parsons from 
the excesses of structural functionalism. These authors (340; 470; 
545) have developed a critique of Parsons from within post-modernist 
theory. 

While currently identified as ‘post-modernist’ the streams of thought 
we are talking about have either a much longer history — going back 
to Nietzsche — or a much shorter heritage, going back to Daniel Bell 
(30). Bell argued against the unity and coherence of social systems. 
Rather, as Habermas and Offe agreed (see section on the state), there 
are contradictions between the cultural, the societal and the political 
realms of society. Thus systems integration was something presumed 
at the theoretical level, but not a reality that could be established 
at the empirical level. Bell’s work was largely neglected since it 
occupied the same epistemological terrain as those he criticised — 
ultimately sociological knowledge could be established, it was just 
a matter of getting the knowledge right. While Bell was prepared to 
identify a cultural contradiction in modern society, he was not prepared 
to give. up the idea that sociology could explain it. He still reserved a 
space for sociologists to enlighten us all: reason still held sway as the 
point of reference by which sociological knowledge could provide an 
understanding of the workings of the whole of society. 

Under the impact of the perceived crisis of modernity more recent 
theorists go much further (323; 499; 599). Put simply, the argument is 
that the claim of western thinkers since the enlightenment to understand 
social relations has failed (200). Following Lyotard (374:xxiv) there is 
now ‘an incredulity towards metanarratives’. Post-modernism rejects the 
existence of universals:and the integrity of the subject as the centre of 
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experience. In this it is contrasted with modernism which takes as its 
focus the person’s experiential reality, and the belief that reason will 
reveal a universal truth. As Benhabib (31) has put it the ‘conceptual 
self understanding of post-modernism’ is the rejection of ‘Reason’, 
‘Representation’, and ‘History’. It is argued that general theories of ` 
society do damage to the reality of social relations and tell us more 
about the social organisation of academic and intellectual life. 

Applied to the sociology of health the post-modernist criticism of 
Parsons is fairly straightforward. In the first place, as Pfohl and Gordon 
(470:226) put it ‘what sociology ordinarily refers to as social facts are, 
in fact, nothing but powerful forms of fiction’. (In this they, without 
acknowledging it echo the critiques of sociology, as a second order 
enterprise in reality construction made by the ethnomethodologists). 
Taking a lead from the contemporary sociology of science they argue 
that we must recognise the artefactual nature of sociological knowledge, 
and its location within particular institutions and forms of dominance. 
The implications. for sociology are far reaching. They identify the 
shared premises of both positivistic and humanistic sociology. Both, 
have realist epistemologies, the only difference between them is the 
focus of the realism. For positivists it is in the objective data of 
social facts; for humanists it is the subjective reality of sense-making 
individuals. In either case, they argue, sociological analysis proposes as 
independent, or in Parsons’ case, interrelated, putative realities which 
owe their existence, not to ‘reality’ but to the theoretical constructions 
of sociologists. Rather, they argue, sociology must give up its search 
for a transcendent reality in which it positions itself as the arbiter 
of the nature of the social. For Kroker and Kroker (240) Parsons is 
the sociologist par excellence, who claims a transcendent reality for 
sociology. Further they identify his analysis of medicine, health and 
sickness as the pivotal point in his analysis. Parsons, the Krokers argue, 
identified and supported the immanent understanding within American 
culture of the structural body. 

This has two components — one his analysis of the role of iüdividasis 
the second his analysis of structures. In the first case, Parsons identified 
as aspects of the modern individual instrumental activism, that is the 
requirement to be wilful individuals, and ‘institutionalised individual- 
ism', that is the structuring of social rewards on a putatively meritocratic 
system, which made individuals responsible for their success or failure 
in life. In the second case Parsons argued that health becomes a 
role — not a condition of biological beings — and in this it serves 
to identify individuals as coherent selves, who exchange with other 
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selves their identities as healthy persons. As Parsons put it ‘illness is 
not merely a state of the organism and/or personality, but comes to be 
an institutionalised role’ (459). 

In this ‘health no longer has a natural existence, but only functions 
in the purely simulated form of a generalised symbolic and circulating 
medium of exchange. Health is outside the body, reconstituting it as a 
relational field of power’ (340:29). In-their reading of Parsons people 
are. constructed not as individuals, but as individuated entities who 
conform to specific requirements of normality, which is inscribed in 
the language of health. Iliness, from this analysis of Parsons, can be 
nothing other than societal disturbance, .with health, healthiness and 
health practices becoming the site of social control. Parsons’ analysis 
of the medical profession underwrites a technical solution to political 
disturbance. Parsons: in. this analysis becomes the apotheosis of a 
scientistic and technocratic culture. The Krokers identify Parsons fully 
with the: dialectic of ideology ‘and technology (251; 381). For the 
Krokers post-modernism — both as a theory and as a description of 
social life — represents a break between the body, biologically speaking, 
and health, biologically speaking. Health has become a sign without 
references to the workings of the body. Parsons is seen as the high 
priest of hypermodern reality, where signs have links only to other signs. 
Health has its existence not as the characteristic of natural bodies, but as 
a medium of symbolic exchange. It becomes detached from the reality of 
the thinking subject and operates at the level of.structural paradigm. In 
this they argue, health ‘floats free of its organic basis . . . and is on its 
way to being exteriorised. Here, Parsons refuses the humanist vision of , 
the thinking: subject . : . and speaks instead of the. relational [and] the 
disembodied’ (340:30). ` : 

: . ‘Paradoxically, at the same timé Parsons has been.analysed as a 
precursor of post-modernist analysis rather than as an apologist for 
American capitalism. Further he has been seen as posing a challenge 
to the subjectless worlds of the post-modernists, precisely because he 
-attempts to maintain a space for the intentional actor (214). Frank argues 
that there is a corollary to Parsons' sick role, which Parsons was only 
partially aware of — the health role. This role is one in which healthiness 
is a set of characteristics about life style that individuals exchange with 
each other, and has nothing to do with the way health/disease has so far 
been understood. To be healthy is to participate in a series of imposed 
bodily disciplines (Foucault), the ends of which are provided, not by 
the biological system, but by the social system (Baudrillard), within 
structures of non-discursive power relations (Habermas); but which if 
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complied with operate as forms of cultural capital (Bourdieu). 

Thus Frank is in agreement with the Krokers — there is much of 
the post-modern in Parsons, and much that can be (ex post facto) 
systematically linked to contemporary theoretical developments. Where 
he parts company with them is in his analysis of Parsons’ fundamental 
project: the post-modernists, whether positively or negatively, celebrate 
the loss of the subjective individual. Parsons, Frank argues, constantly 
seeks for the agent whose health it is that is being produced. ‘Parsons’ 
work can be read as a continuous meditation on the human condition as 
an attempt to sustain the viability of intention in the face of internal 
(organic) and external (environmental) disturbances to the intending 
personality’ (214:13). In this the search for the subject is not a form 
of nostalgia but an attempt to explore how the experiencing subject is 
produced out of social relations. 

One sociologist of health who has conducted research along these 
lines is David Silverman (550; 551). For Silverman we must see the 
meaningful subject as created out of the discourses surrounding them. 
Following the post-modernists Silverman rejects any essentialism which 
identifies the subject as the source of authentic knowledge. But equally 
he rejects any sociological essentialism which gives priority to social 
structures. In this he avoids the slippage which the idealism of the 
post-modernists leads them into: they recreate as material realities what 
they had set out to show were signs and symbols. For Silverman, both 
the signs and the structures are produced in the actors’ negotiation of 
their reality. Thus the constitution of the experiencing patient in modern 
medicine is the product of particular constitutions of professional power, 
which at the same time enable the patient to talk back to the doctor. 
In this analysis Silverman follows post-modernism. His analysis is 
dependent on Saussure’s (525) general linguistics: that the relationship 
between the signifier and the signified is dependent not on their essential 
interrelationship — of one given to the other, but of one given in relation 
to the other. Thus the dialogue between doctor and patient is not the 
dialogue of the powerful, over the powerless; nor is it the dialogue of 
the inscribed field over the subordinate field; rather it is the outcome 
of the dialogue. In this Silverman goes no where near far enough in 
Habermas’ terms of communicative dialogue. But he does leave intact 
the intercommunicative process of the doctor and the patient. What is 
the medical encounter, is not the product of the insights (privileged) 
of the patient, or of the power of the doctor. Both are entwined 
in the domestication of reality. This is the politics of articulation. 
The specialist’s understanding of the aesthetics of adolescents are not 
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prescribed for the specialist — just as they are not articulable by the 
adolescent. The mother of the diabetic child does not know what her 
child should be — in her patterns of behaviour, her compliance with 
medical regimes, her adherence to her insulin therapy — but she does 
know that she should not be undermined in her status as a coequal 
adult with the specialist. She uses the medical encounter to maintain 
(as Parsons would put it) her immanent personality (548; 549). 


3 


MARXIST APPROACHES TO 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF HEALTH 


The categorization of an approach as ‘Marxist’ has always been prob- 
lematic, whether in terms of the two Marxisms (252), or the distinctions 
between neo-Marxist and post-Marxist perspectives (443). Notwith- 
standing this difficulty it is. worth broadly characterising the general 
orientation of Marxist approaches to the sociology of health and illness. 

Medicine in advanced capitalist societies is oriented towards curing 
disease through the application of sophisticated drugs and the use of 
high cost technology; paradoxically the major causes of mortality and 
morbidity in these societies, though alleviated by, are not amenable to 
cure by such treatment and would be better tackled by an approach 
that emphasised caring. At the same time medicine places responsibility 
for these diseases with the individual, and to the extent that it is 
involved in preventative medicine, it is along the lines of admonishing 
individuals to modify their own life style patterns (75: 76; 437). As : 
Renaud (493:564) points out : ‘... with such a paradigm society is 
epistemologically eliminated as an important.element in the etiology 
of disease ... (this) engineering approach transforms the largely social 
determinants of morbidity and mortality into a value loaded rational 
system of endogenous causes, thus obscuring the extent to which illness 
depends on the socially determined ways of life and on the damaged 
natural environment.’ 

The major causes of mortality and morbidity today are ischaemic 
heart disease, various cancers, mental and nervous disorders, which are 
not the result of endogenous bodily processes, but of social conditions. 
- Further, these illnesses are not amenable to cure via the application of 
intensive care or the use of drugs (403; 401); indeed this is nothing new, 
as those within the medical establishment have also shown, sincé current 
health standards derive less from new discoveries and technologies 
than from environmental health control of housing, nutrition and water 
supplies, prior to the 1930s (100; 154; 396; 398). 

In this general characterisation, Marxists explain health care and 
medicine in contemporary. society as part of the capitalist mode of 
production (83). Waitzkin, for example argues (617:342) *... technologic 
forms of treatment (and the associated high costs) whose effectiveness 
is dubious at best makes sense only when analysed from the structural 
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features of capitalism. That is, although (technologic) treatment appears 
irrational given our health care needs, it becomes quite rational when 
seen from the needs of the capitalist system, especially since they 
support the expansion of monopoly capital and private profitability 
of the health care sector.’ This perspective is shared by Renaud, who 
argues that health needs are treated by medicine in such a way as to 
be compatible with the capitalist organisation of the economy: ‘The 
dominant engineering approach of contemporary scientific medicine 
equates healing and consumption i.e. in more general terms, health 
needs and the commodity form of their satisfaction, thus legitimating 
and facilitating capitalist economic growth despite its negative health 
consequences’ (1975: 559). 

In this perspective the health care industry has four interrelated 
economic functions in capitalist society — accumulation, provision of 
investment opportunities, absorption of surplus labour and the main- 
tenance of the labour force (104; 504). In addition the organisation 
of health care provides three important ideological functions. First, 
by providing, however inadequately, health care, it legitimates the 
status quo, acting as an agent of social control by rendering what 
are basically social problems to an individualistic level. Second, in its 
equation of hospital care and the consumption of drugs as health care it 
reproduces the capitalist mode of production (82). Third, it reproduces 
the capitalist class structure both in the organisation of health workers 
and in the consumption CE it generates (431:206). In summary, to 
quote Renaud: 

This view of health and illness is congruent with the larger capitalist 

environment because it commodifies health needs and legitimates this 

‘ commodification (Caplan, 1989). It transforms the potentially explosive 
social problems that are diseases and death into discrete isolable commod- 
ities that can be incorporated into the capitalist organisation of the economy 
in the same way as any other commodity on the economic market. In an 
incredible tour de force, it succeeds in providing culturally valued solutions 
to problems largely created by economic growth and even makes these 
solutions to a certain extent profitable for capital accumulation and thus 
for more economic growth. With scientific medicine, health care has grown 


into an industry which helps maintain the legitimacy of the social order and 
which in part creates new sectors of production. (493:564) 


In this model the key idea is social formation. Each stage in the devel- 
opment of the economy produces the conditions for the development of 
specific diseases, and generates its own explanation of them, as well as 
providing a therapeutic framework. Thus medicine in a capitalist society 
is capitalist medicine. The social and historical perspective built into 
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this model means that the diseases people suffer from, the’ way they 
are treated, and the ways in which disease is Pee are inherently 
political acts (Ertler et al., 1987). 


3.1 Marxist Historical Sociology of Health 


The whole development of health care as.it is now is a product of 
the. development of capitalism. There was no necessary relationship 
between public health and the medical profession prior to the mid- 
nineteenth century. Indeed Rosen associates the development of public 
health with the growth of the mercantilist state in the eightéenth century, 
with its equation of the health of the individual with the power of the 
state (508). This state development and concern for the individual had 
three bases (274). First, national consciousness and state formation led 
to a concern about infant and maternal mortality. Second, the growth 
of interstate rivalries led to a concern about the health of the army. 
Third, colonial expansion led to a concern for the health of the navy. 
Similarly, the general thrust of Chadwick's (89) report in England was 
an engineering and administrative one rather than medical. 

However the development of links between medicine and public 
health was central to the development of the profession (347:156; 520). 
Public health played a strategic role in the development of the ‘physician 
legislator as opposed to the physician philosopher’ (274:111). In this the 
whole development of sanitary reform in the nineteenth century can be. 
seen as a political act which did nothing to change tne exploitative 
relations of capitalism, but obscured their dynamics and moved the 
focus of reformers from the economy to the more neutral seeming 
environment (503). Up until the 1840s medical knowledge was aligned 
with the public health movement. In this the focus was on ‘social 
medicine’, epidemiology,- and prevention (364). With the failure of 
the revolutions, medical knowledge, in Vagero’s (606) analysis, was 
given the individualistic slant that it has today. Clinical medicine under 
the control of the medical profession and located in the hospitals became 
the dominant form of practice. While this happened at a political level 
— witness Bismarck’s cooption of social reform movements — it had a 
counterpart at the level of daily life. 

- With the destruction of agrarian village life went the folk knowledges 
of healing. The new industrial proletariat had to develop new forms of 
‘normal’ behaviour which were congruent with urban life and the disci- 
pline of the factory. The social characteristics of honesty and diligence, 
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of punctuality and service, represented a new form of behaviour based 
on internalised norms rather than community surveillance. As Bryan 
Wilson puts it, .‘the public domain was a moralised order’ (Wilson, 
1985). Patterns of personal hygiene and behaviour were central to 
this development. Health was both a political weapon which could 
be used to constrain the working class — by providing opportunities 
for rationalisation, and control — as well as their only resource in 
their relationship with capital. Out of this developed the notion of 
‘homo hygienicus; the person who was responsible, independent of the 
economic and political environment, for their own health (343). In these 
circumstances it was necessary that health be depoliticised. The render- 
' ing of health into arithmetical data and the utilisation. of the probability 
calculus, attached to clinical medicine resulted in the new scientific 
medicine (502; 376:181). As Labisch (343:600) has commented: 'Health 
provided a scientific, neutral concept by which to assist the colonisation 
or assimilation of peripheral social classes — that is the proletarians who 
had to be integrated into industrial society ... it: was now possible 
for health to be politically channelled, individualised and made into a 
therapeutic problem.' The rise to dominance of the medical. profession, 
the institutional location of health care in the hospital, and the scientific 
dominance of bacteriology represented the triumph of the new papitalist 
social system. 

The current form of professional health care delivery and its historical 
development are the product of the development of capitalism. In 
this approach changes to medical knowledge are shaped by politi- 
cal, ideological and economic factors. A contemporary example is 
provided by the deinstitutionalisation and rehabilitation of the chroni- 
cally sick —. whether mental (see Scull on the economic imperatives 
of deinstitutionalisation of the mentally ill: 535) or physical. The 
rehabilitation and deinstitutionalisation movement is the product of 
the ideology of self responsibility and the economic imperative of 
work. It has given rise to whole new areas of medical practice and 
professional organisation, neither of which is the product of new 
medical knowledge (135; 256). Central to this development. has been 
the concept of normalisation and normality, defined in a statistical sense 
so as to clear it of charges of ideological loading (see for example, 647). 
What passes as medical knowledge is the product of the requirements 
of the economic system linked to putatively humanitarian motives and 
- liberal concepts of individual responsibility (Williams, 1983). 

In this regard the Marxist subdiscipline overlaps with the field of 
labour studies and. the analysis of workplace produced illness and 
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disease (20; 172; 329; 463; 567; 575). The medical profession is seen 
as central to the control of labour (317) and contemporary theories of 
disease perform an ideological function in stabilising the status quo. 
The dominant class supports a conception of illness as an individual 
phenomenon and denies the salience of social structures in the production 
of ill-health. This is paralleled in the field of health care consump- 
tion, where the individualistic aetiology gives rise to technologically 
based curative therapies which are capital intensive and hospital based 
(621). From a Marxist perspective contemporary capitalist health care 
organisation systematically neglects the environmental, occupational 
and social production of health and disease (151). 

Despite systematic and sustained critiques of Marxism in wider 
sociology neglect of it in. some of the reviews of the field of the 
sociology of health (603) and sustained criticism of particular Marxist 
authors — Reidy (491) of Navarro and Hart (277) of Doval and Pennell 
(151) — it is a flourishing theory and method in the sociology-of health 
(431; 433; 434; 435; 617; 622). While acknowledging that Marx himself 
had little to say directly about health and disease, Marxist scholars have 
developed the insights of his general position, and extended the works 
of Engels (380; 616). There. is a Marxist tradition in the sociology 
of medicine; located by Waitzkin (616) in the writings of. Engels, 
Virchow and Salvador Allende. This tradition specifically attempts 
to link illness to structural economic and political developments. For 
Engels, disease is a manifestation and direct outcome of capitalists' 
pursuit of profit. at the expense of safety. In this context, ‘safety’ 
refers ‘not only to. industrial matters, but to. more general concerns 
such as housing conditions and food quality. Virchow (579), rather than 
focusing on the production of economic goods, argued that inequalities 
of distribution and consumption of goods led directly to the spread of 
typhus. (However, see the critique of Virchow, 192.) Allende located 
the sources of disease in Latin America in the structure of imperialism. 
These radical approaches have a common characteristic: they see disease 
and its attendant treatments as the outcome of social processes. They 
escape the critique made of later Marxists, particularly Navarro (431) — 
that ‘he proceeds as if medicine were a self evident and unproblematic 
category’ (Wright, 1980:112). However this Marxist approach has not 
been well developed, as will be seen in the following discussion. 

Engels (174) essentially created social medicine and laid the basis 
of a sociology: of health. He made three central points. The first 
was that what people suffer from is not the product of their own 
individual make-up. Accident proneness is the product of industrial 
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organisation and not a psychological characteristic of individuals. The 
source of alcoholism is to be located; not in the psychodynamics of 
the individual, but in the miseries of. industrial cities. The starting 
point of explanation was social organisation and not an approach that 
focused on and blamed the individual. Second, and continuing from this 
point, Engels argued: steadfastly for a social explanation of individual 
circumstances, rejecting explanations that pointed to divine providence 
as the source of an inevitable inequality. (For.a review of nineteenth 
century concepts of disease: 582). Third, Engels argued that sickness 
and disease are primarily the product of social conditions and not 
inevitable biological occurrences. Not only orthopaedic disorders caused 
by working conditions, but also tuberculosis, typhoid and syphilis were 
_ the product of working conditions and living standards. For Engels the 
industrial revolution and the ad ownership of property resulted in 
‘social murder’ (174:61). ` 

"Engels in turn drew on a strong fradition in nineteenth century 
England that linked poverty and the ‘condition: of the cities with the 
production of disease, especially the work of Chadwick (89), but 
also lesser figures such as Thackrah (584). The origins of. a Marx- 
ist analysis is parallelled in the works of other nineteenth century 
thinkers, particularly Rudolf Virchow (see 579). Virchow focused 
on the social, political and economic conditions that allowed typhus 
epidemics to develop: His cures referred.not to medical interventions 
but'to changes to the structures of social relationships. These included 
educational and religious reforms: as well as political reforms which 
would give independence to natiorial minorities (1). This approach has 
continued to influence American scholars such as Roemer. oe -506; 
523; 546; 547). í 

In this approach, best TE in the yaks of Vicente Navarro, 
the structural features of ‘capitalist society are emphasised, and the 
functional role of the organisation of-medical organisation -of health 
care analysed for their role in-the maintenance of capitalism: Capitalist 
medicine — with its individualist. aetiology and its biochemical and 
technological therapies — is contrasted with a socialist and materialist 
approach (434). This latter approach argues that disease:is the individual 
realisation of objectively existing social conditions, as demonstrated by 
R. Virchow in his analysis of the typhus epidemic in Upper Silesia. 
Further disease is produced as a consequencé of the private ownership 
of property and the social relations it gives rise to, as demonstrated by 
F. Engels. 

Navarro (433) presents a careful exposition of ‘his Marxist view in 
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his paper ‘Radicalism, Marxism and Medicine’ and it is worth outlining 


some of his points here, since he defends Marxism in general from 
a common, if misguided critique. Navarro is against those forms of 
technologically reductionist Marxism which give priority to the forces 
of production. For Navarro medical knowledge and technology do. not 
have a separate existence from capitalism: rather they‘are the products 
of it. Thus medicine can not be saved from capitalism by freeing it of its 
class bias, since this is an integral part of medicine. The biologism (the 
belief that social relations can be understood as natural phenomena), the 
scientism (the belief that social relations are susceptible to the methods 
of the natural sciences) and the mechanism of medical knowledge (the 
belief that the mind is separate from the body, and the body constructed 
as interdependent parts), and the positivism of its concepts of disease 
(that diseases have singular causes that attack independént parts of the 
body, and are cured by drugs and technology) are not capitalist overlays 
on medical knowledge, but constitute medical knowledge under the 
capitalist mode of production (432). Thus Navarro's Marxism does 
not operate with a dichotomous model of an uncontaminated medical 
knowledge overlaid by a capitalist ideology — rather medicine under 
capitalism is capitalist medicine, ‘it is a social d in which 
class relations are the key’. (432:189). 

Nevertheless, Navarro's work has been extensively criticised. At the 
level of presentation of argument his work is very general, and as he 
himself acknowledges easily open to the charge of ‘class reductionism’ 
(433:192). In particular he asserts that the structures of power in the 
health care system reflect those of an all pervasive capitalist ruling 
class. In his analysis .of US Federal health policies he argues, for 
example, that ‘the United States capitalist class is the most powerful 
class in today’s world. In a truly Gramscian fashion, the interests of 
this class have been presented (and accepted) as the univengal interest’ 
(435:86). 

Marxists explain both the production of ill- health and the consump- 
tion of health care commodities in contemporary western society in 
terms of class relationships (618). This is even the case when what has to 
be explained is the lack of class based struggles around health care (and 
the sociological critique of class in general, e.g. 440). In the case of the 
United States, for example, Marxists have to account for what appears to 
be popular support for cuts in government spending which weaken 
working class access to health care. In this case it is argued that voting 
patterns, i.e. the election of Republican governments, do not reflect 
the real political opinion of the workers, but rather the forced choice 
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between two parties, rather than specific issue based voting. In addition 
the breaking of the union based working class by the Taft-Hartley Act 
that prohibits unions striking in sympathy with other unions is used to 
explain the fragmentation of the US working class. In other words it is 
argued that American unions have been reduced to interest groups rather 
than political actors (435). 

The monolithic nature of this model does not allow for contradictions 
in the system, folds everything into the economy, and allows no 
autonomy for different systems of the society. It omits the political, 
crucial in the work of'O'Connor (442; 444), the socio-cultural system, 
identified by Habermas (264), and does not allow for any complexity in 
the role of the state in the delivery of health care, especially the steering 
problems identified by Offe (445). 

At a lesser level of abstraction his model allows for no autonomy by 
the medical profession. His conclusions are based on a limited body of 
data, and the same data is used repetitively to defend his argument (491; 
though see Navarro (433) for defence against these criticisms). Reidy is 
correct in her identification of these problems, but she is wrong in seeing 
them as the product of Navarro's functionalism. As a general theory 
of society and an examination of a particular area of social relations 
it perforce must be functionalist, since theoretical sociology sets out 
to be explanatory rather than descriptive — to explain social order and 
social change as the product of the interactions of social structures 
(595). Thus her empirical charges bear weight while her theoretical 
ones do not. A further theoretical criticism to which Navarro, with 
other Marxist theorists, is vulnerable is the transposition of Marx's 
assumptions about the state of class relations in the nineteenth century to 
the twentieth century. In particular the utilitarianism that imbues Marx’s 
conceptualisation of class relationships has come under attack (294). 
Further the anthropomorphic model at the heart of Marxism — that it is 
labour power which is at the centre of species being — no longer appears 
an adequate formulation. 


3.2 The Role of the State 


It is perhaps in terms of theories of the state that the sociology of health, 
conducted in a Marxist framework, is most open to criticism (general 
reviews are provided by 53; 248; 291; 310; 311; 312; 404; and 464). The 
theories of the state used are either epiphenomenalist or instrumentalist. 


vow 
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Parstons (461:161), for example, argues that the state is, *... the formal- 
ized political organisation of the dominant social class’ and in defining 
the issues and problems of the health sector, it attempts to legitimate its 
role and that of the existing capital accumulation process. On a more 
general level he sees the rise of the state as an ‘attempt to compensate for 
the deficiencies in a smoothly operating competitive free market’ (ibid, 
36). These deficiencies (which, while not spelt out, one assumes to be the 
detrimental effects of capitalist expansion — inflation and unemployment 
at the economic level, declining legitimation at the political level, and 
pollution of the natural environment) are the result of the development 
of monopoly capital. That is, the increasing concentration of economic. 
activity into smaller numbers of multinational organisations. The result 
is that ‘... the self imposed restraints of the powerful become more 
formalised and visible in the role of the state’ (ibid,36). The premises of 
this argument are disputable. The work of Polanyi (477) and Schumpeter 
(531) shows quite clearly that there has never existed in capitalist society 
‘a smoothly operating free market’. 

For Navarro (431:196) ‘the state in our societies is the configuration 
of public institutions and their interrelationships whose primary role 
is the reproduction of the: economic system based on. the private 
ownership of the means of production, i.e. the capitalist economy’. 
Specifically as it relates to health sector policies he sees the role 
of state intervention, as in other sectors, as that of strengthening 
‘the private sector through contracts and subsidies and by ‘taking 
care of the unwanted responsibilities of the private sector’ (ibid,163). 
With more complexity the state can be seen as attempting to fulfil 
the contradictory demands placed upon it by the capitalist mode of 
production: to sustain-capital accumulation and to legitimate the social 
consequences of this accumulation. In this model (493) the state is not 
an arbiter between classes but an element in the class system itself: ‘It 
must simultaneously maintain or improve the conditions for profitable 
accumulation, thus inevitably favouring those individuals who profit 
from this accumulation, while maintaining or improving the conditions 
for social harmony, that is, it has to appear to be a universal rather than a 
class based state’ (493:565). Within the confines of this broad limitation, 
the state can be responsive to pressure placed upon it by groups other 
than the capitalist class; for example Renaud discusses the success of the 
environmentalist movement in disseminating information on damaging 
environmental conditions. But ultimately, because of the structuralist 
constraints imposed by the economically determined equation between 
health needs and the commodity form of their satisfaction, the state is 
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unable to undertake actions which are against the interests of capital. 
To the extent that it does take action it will reinforce the ideology of the 
dominant class: 


State actions on at risk behaviours (for example anti-smoking campaigns) 
are highly congruent with the bourgeois liberal vision of society according 
to which well-being derives from individual achievement, poverty from 
individual behaviour. They also do not challenge capital accumulation 
in other sectors of the economy, nor do they threaten the legitimacy of 
current medicine. On the contrary, such policies favour the development of 
whole new industries (eg. diet foods, exercise equipment, differentiation of 
cigarette filters) and they, if successful, permit a more profitable utilisation 
of a more healthy workforce (ibid, 567). 


Medical care in contemporary society certainly reflects the character- 
istics of the economic system of which it is a part, but at the same time 
a case can be made that from the perspective of monopoly capital, it 
does not reflect it clearly enough. In the health care industry we have, 
as Rodberg and Stevenson (504) point out, what amounts to a guild 
system. Doctors are granted privileges by the state allowing them to 
control entry into the profession, certification of all workers in the field, 
to organise the profession around solo, fee-for-service practice, to set the 
level of their own fees and in large part to structure the demand for their 
own services. As Salmon points out, this form of economic activity is 
such that a small scale model still predominates, principally controlled 
by petty bourgeois physicians: 


"This condition entails institutionalised waste, including low productivity of 
the health labour workforce, substantial clinically unnecessary care (and its 
related hospital utilization) and the allocation of substantial resources to 
non-productive segments of the population (e.g. the poor, the disabled, and 
the aged). From the monopoly capital perspective the health sector diverts 
a substantial portion of state funds and an increasing amount of variable 
capital costs from the sphere of monopoly capital (522:125). 


The role of the state in setting up the National Health Service 
in Britain has been conceptualised in similar terms. Walter’s (625) 
study, for example, examines the interaction of the working class (as 
represented by the Trades Union Congress), the medical profession and 
the state in the debate over the reform of the medical profession. From 
the 1920s through to the 1940s, Walters argues that the medical 
profession agitated for an increased role of the state in the production 
and distribution of health services, since the extension of state medical 
services promised to serve the interests of the profession. This was 
ensured by rationalising the health care system, improving facilities, 
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increasing levels of remuneration, reducing the insecurity and financial 
burden of the early years of practise and allowing consultants to more 
narrowly specialise in their areas of interest. The role of the state in 
setting up the NHS was to *... rationalise the organisation and delivery 
of health care. In doing so the state defined health largely in terms of 
access to care and by claiming to provide universal access to care, it 
has contributed to the belief that class inequalities in health and access 
to care have virtually disappeared. ... This suggests that the state has 
served an ideological function in so far as it has. legitimised medical 
definitions of health and failed to address class inequalities in health and 
the political base of these' (625:160—61). Analyses such as these have 
led to the general condemnation of the welfare state and reforms are 
seen to be taken by ‘the bourgeoisie in order to forestall and contain the 
potential or veiled threat to capital, politically articulated or otherwise 
which the working class inevitably represents’ (242:9). 

Implicitly these theories of the state are either epiphenomenalist, as 
in Navarro's account, in which the state is seen as the reflection of a self 
sufficient and self developing economic base. Or, in the case of Renaud, 
instrumentalist, that is, as a body controlled by.the ruling class. The state 
regulates the struggle between antagonistic classes, either by repression 
or concession, ‘but does not: weaken the continuing domination of 
the ruling class (132). In the case of Walters state activities are 
fundamentally.concerned with the maintenance and reproduction of 
the capitalist system. The state is passive in the face of capitalist forces. 
It is a picture in which all the-activities of the state are either ideological 
underpinnings to the capitalist system (if we agree with the reforms but 
do not wish to commend the role of the state), or direct repression óf the 
working class (if we disagree with the reforms and have the satisfaction 
of demystifying the state's activities). 

These approaches have been challenged by other theorists, both 
within and without Marxism. Without, and at a very general level, 
has been the argument.that the economy is not all pervasive. Certainly 
the production and consumption of health care is inequitable, but this 
precisely because left wing analyses have found an affinity with neo 
conservative political groups who equally focus on the role of the 
economy and reduce health to a cost benefit analysis. That is, it is 
suggested that the fundamental argument should be abcut the dangers 
of overstressing the role economic analyses can play in helping us 
to choose between policy options. Following Sigerist (547), Fein (182) 
argues that we must recognise that economics must be conjoined with 
morality if health care is not to be conceptualised as a commodity on the 
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market. More analytically this argument has been stated by McKinlay 
(402). McKinlay does-not deny the impact of systems influences, such 
as the economy, but cautions against identifying a single economic base 
to health inequalities. 

Further it has been argued that the market system which gave 
rise to the division of labour around which the Marxist debate has 
occurred, is no longer relevant to the analysis of twentieth century 
social policy (507). This is argued on three grounds. ‘First, there is 
increasing social regulation of the wage bargain. Second, as a result 
of .three developments, wage and disposable income are no longer 
equatable. Market forces have been increasingly mitigated by the 
actions of friendly societies and trade unions. The ‘introduction of a 
social security system. by the state has separated labour market rewards 
and the source of livelihood, and the development of the income taxation 
system. Third, access to life chances seems to be decreasingly dependent 
' on disposable income. As Room (507:16) argues, ‘this dissolution of 
the cash nexus has been effected in and through the changing role of 
the state. By intervention in the wage bargaining process, by divorcing 
disposable incomes from wages and by distributing services in kind 
without imposing full charges on the consumer, the state would seem 
to have rendered access to life chances decreasingly dependent on the 
individual’s disposal of property and labour power in the market place’. 

The critique of the focus on the economy has been continued by 
Habermas (264). According to Habermas the state fulfils four roles in 
relation to the economy. First it must constitute and maintain the mode 
of production. Second, the state limits itself to market-complementing 
activities, i.e. to a process that it does not control. Third, the state 
undertakes market replacing activities, in reaction to the weaknesses 
of the economic driving forces and thus makes possible the continuance 
of an accumulation process no longer left to its own dynamic, thus 
giving rise to new economic conditions. Fourth, the state compensates 
for dysfunctional consequences of the.accumulation process that have 
elicited politically effective reactions on the part of individual capital 
groupings, organised Jabour, or other organised groups. : 

So far this argument is compatible with the orthodox Marxist concep- 
tion of the role of the state. But Habermas extends his analysis, arguing 
that the relations.of production in advanced capitalism have changed in 
three ways. Since the state increasingly looks after the production of 
collective commodities which it makes available, at less than it costs 
the state, for private use, the. form of the production of surplus value 
is altered. This in turn affects the principle of societal organisation. 
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Thus the state systematically alters the conditions under which surplus 
value can be appropriated from productive labour. Hand in hand with 
this process, particularly in capital and growth intensive sectors of the 
economy, the state has negotiated a quasi-political wage structure, 
which mitigates the opposition between wage labour and capital, and 
brings about a partial class compromise. Lastly, this. reorganisation of 
the relations of production means that there is an increasing need ' 
for the legitimation of the political system. As he points out: ‘ 
socially integrative functions of maintaining legitimacy can no longer 
be fulfilled through system integrative functions of the market . . . they 
must now pass over into the political system. Government activity now 
pursues the declared: goal of steering the system so as to avoid crisis 
and consequently the class relationship has lost its unpolitical form’ 
(264:32). When combined with the work of Offe quite a different picture 
of the role of the.state emerges. According to Offe (1975:125-27), the 
capitalist state is defined by three characteristics of its relationship 
to the accumulation process, these being exclusion, maintenance, and 
dependency. 

The state is excluded from the accumulation process to the extent 
that it can neither initiate, nor prevent, production within private 
enterprises. That is to say, the state itself is not a capitalist enterprise 
and accumulation takes place only in private accumulating units. The 
state has the authority and the mandate to create and sustain conditions 
of accumulation and at the same time is dependent for its power upon 
the presence and continuity of the accumulation process. Within the 
boundaries of these two constraints the state can intervene in two 
ways. It can make allocative policies or productive policies. Allocation 
is the process whereby the state creates and maintains the conditions of 
accumulation in a purely authoritative way, i.e. it allocates resources 
(land, tax, and repressive forces) which are already under its control. 
Within the productive mode of activity, the state is required to do more 
than just allocate those of its attributes already under control. In addition 
to providing the framework of production and accumulation, it must 
provide some physical input for production when commodity markets 
(labour, capital or resources) fail. Under these circumstances the state 
is required to produce (rather than merely decide upon) the conditions 
of continued accumulation. 

With the development of monopoly capitalism, the state becomes 
more involved in productive policies. However the capitalist state is 
incapable of the rational planning required from the point of view of 
capital. This is because, since the state does not produce for the market, 
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its activities are not governed by the logic of commodity production, and 
therefore the crucial question arises as to what kind of use-value criteria, 
rather than exchange.value criteria, determine state production. There 
is an intensifying contradiction between the state’s changing role in 
the. accumulation process, which requires rational state involvement in 
production; and the internal structures of the state, which are not capable 
of coping with such demands. qoc | 

This model has been applied in the sociology of health to the changes 
in the nonprofit sectors of health care delivery in the United States 
(179). In an attempt to cope with crisis tendencies in the accumulation 
process the state has moved to provide opportunities for productive 
investment in this sector, which traditionally has operated outside of 
market constraints (363). In this it has sought to complement the market, 
and to replace it, by opening this sector up to investment. However this 
response to an economic crisis has led to a rationality crisis as exchange 
values have come to replace use values in this sector. The institutions in 
this sector have in the past relied on the service ethic at a social level, 
and budgeting (rather than profit maximisation) at an economic level, 
but are now being required to operate as the deliverers of a commodity 
on the market. At the level of those involved in these institutions this 
has Jed to a legitimation crisis, and as the service-ethic is undermined, 
with its basis in liberal individualism, to a motivation crisis.. The picture 
of the state that emerges is one in which contradiction is endemic, as 
it seeks to reconcile demands of accumulation and legitimation placed 
on it. It. is not one, as provided by Navarro, in which.the state and its 
functionaries act as a tool in the hands of capital. It is a much richer 
empirical and theoretical model allowing for change, both of a left wing 
and a right wing type depending on the political balance of power of the 
groups arrayed on the side of legitimacy or of accumulation (442). 

Paralleling this discussion of the state, indeed embedded in it, is the 
role.of the individual in marxist theoties of health care. What is the rela- 
tionship between the macrostructures of society and the microstructures 
of lived experience? To what extent do individuals have autonomy in 
the- social structures within which they are embedded? This -question 
has to be seen against the background provided by Althusser (6), with 
his model which emphasises the interpellation of individuals through 
repressive state apparatuses and ideological apparatuses. In this model 
individuals have relatively little scope for autonomous social action. On 
the other hand the Frankfurt school, especially in the works of Habermas 
(263), while acknowledging the impact of ideology, and especially of 
the scientistic ideology embedded in medicine, emphasises the scope 
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of individual action, and separation from the dominant discourses 
of the capitalist class. There is the additional challenge presented 
by the- phenomenological approach of Schutz (532), which becomes 
especially important when different sociological structures are at play 
in the determination of people's perceptions of health and sickness. 
For example, evaluating the phenomenological experience of ethnicity 
and the structural experience of class requires careful thought, since the 
appeal to one tends to limit the-explanatory value of the other. So how 
at the microlevel are the dominant discourses. of medicine worked out 
in a Marxist analysis? 


3.3 The Doctor-Patient Relationship 


The general structure of the doctor-patient interaction has been: docu- 
mented by a variety of authors. With rising costs to the state of health 
care, and the expanding domain of the psychology of: health, 
there has been increasing interest in how doctors reach their clinical 
decisions (150; 300; 533). These studies take for granted the'structure 
of biomedical knowledge as scientific and beyond.social influence. 
Rather: they focus on. the cognitive factors in medical: reasoning in 
choosing between alternative therapies. These studies are psychologistic 
and scientistic in their premises, (e.g. 367). More sociologically, and 
indeed published much earlier are the works which document the impact 
of sociological variables such as class, gender, ethnicity, professional 
socialisation, and payment systems. Duff and Hollinshead (155), ‘for 
example argued that the class position of the patient substantially affects 
the route by which the patient gets to the doctor. In this .approach 
medical knowledge is seen as particularistic and socially loaded (95), 
and not as abstract scientific knowledge (222). Social factors play a 
clear role in the development of what counts as medical knowledge, 
who has access to it, and how people.are differentially treated having 
gained access to it (46; 168). 

Most pertinent to the Marxist framework are studies by Mishler 
(419) who documents how doctors strip the patients’ information of 
its social context and redefine it in terms adequate to their technological 
framework. He contrasts the voice of medicine, with its technical 
vocabulary and the voice of the life world, with its concerns for the 
' social existence of the patient. Mishler documents the way in which 
the dialogue between the doctor and the patient is one in which the 
doctor asserts the primacy of the technical and the immutability of 
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those social factors that the patient thinks might be part of their 
problem. What patients present as illnesses, growing out of their life 
situation, doctors turn into diseases (50; 282; 330). Similar analyses 
are: presented by Katz (320) and Cassell (88) showing how. doctors 
talk over the patient's perspective on the problem and assert their own 
technical and medical interpretations of the situation (A case study using 
cardiovascular disease is provided by Woolhandler and Himmelstein, 
1989). West (631) similarly demonstrates the way in which doctors 
structure consultations in such a way that the patients' stories comply 
with the doctors’ pre-existing categories (see 137 on the psychoanalytic 
interview). 

Waitzkin (619; 620; 623) attempts to link the macrolevel structures 
of capitalism to the microlevel structures of the clinical setting. 
He shows how within doctor—patient interactions macrostructures are 
. always present. Doctors, lie argues, on the one hand, directly voice the 
explicit ideological messages that legitimate the current class structure 
of society. In their equation of health: with economic productivity, 
they maintain the social relations of capitalism. At the level of the 
reproduction of labour power, doctors reinforce the position ascribed 
to women in capitalist society as unpaid domestic labour responsible for 
the nurturing of the next generation of workers. Thus medicine presents 
as scientific, biological fact women's roles as mothers when this is a 
normative statement of their position. In developing this analysis he 
utilises classical Marxist sociology, in particular the Lukácsian (371) 
concept of reification. Doctors in their consultations construct as laws of 
nature. (Lukács' second nature) what are really socially and historically 
specific forms of social life. They are aided in this by the particular form 
that science takes under capitalism, depoliticising and individualising 
social problems (263). 

On the other hand, Waitzkin argues, doctors implicitly act as agents 
of social control, enforcing these ideologies, and acting as agents of 
medicalisation (112). Providing a twist on C. Wright Mills (416) 
he argues that this is accomplished by rendering public issues into 
private troubles. ‘In medical encounters, technical statements help direct 
patients’ responses to objectified symptoms, signs and treatment. This 
reification shifts attention away from the totality of social relations 
and the social issues that are often root causes of personal troubles' 
(623:223). Medicine, in this analysis, performs the ideological function 
of sustaining an image of the way society should be organised. The 
social context of illness is glossed over, and through medicalisation, 
more and more social problems are rendered into technical, scientific 
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ones. Through their control of sickness certificates, their control of 
diagnostic categories, and access to mood altering drugs, doctors in 
their daily. practice enforce the ideologies of capitalism. By locating 
depression in the minds of women they deny the reality of the exploitative 
position of domestic labour, and by prescribing tranquilisers, they do not 
question the status quo but actively support it. By treating industrial 
injuries as physico-anatomical events and by repairing the worker they 
place him or her in jeopardy of suffering recurrently from the same 
complaint without challenging the underlying conditions which give 
rise to the complaint. 

This social control occurs implicitly because individual practitioners 
may not be aware of the structures of capitalism within which they live, 
especially since their incomes and lifestyle suggest at a personal level to 
them that everything is working well. Even if they are socially conscious 
their professional socialisation means that they perceive social problems 
as beyond their ambit, and may even be overwhelmed: by the sense 
that they cannot change the system. Waitzkin is careful not to target 
individual doctors in his discussion, but rather to point to the functional 
role of medicine in capitalist society: 


The exclusion of social context from critical attention is a fundamental 
feature of medical language, a feature closely connected to social control 
and ideology. Inattention to social issues, especially when these issues lie 
behind patients’ personal troubles, can never be just a matter of personal 
' inadequacy, or the inadequacy of personal training. Instead this lack is a 
‘basic part of what medicine is in our society (623: a 


It is clear that Waitzkin takes his lead from Althusser in his analysis 
of the relationship between the macrolevels of society and the micro- 
levels of life. In this the reduction of the macro to the micro is total. 
Individuals are vectors in the social system, carrying out their allotted 
roles in ways determined for them by the requirements of the system. 
In pointing this out it is not disputed that medicine does perform certain 
key functions in modern society, but to make the point that it leads 
to a very deterministic model of human action. Other Marxists have 
attempted to provide a more balanced view of the interaction between 
the micro and the macro. This has been done out of necessity, since 
when other sociological variables such as gender and ethnicity are taken 
into account it is clear that much more than just the reproduction of 
the capitalist class structure is going on. In this context the impact of 
ethnicity is particularly important (2). 

Different cultural groups within capitalism have different categories 
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for explaining the world, and particularly, for defining normal behav- 
iour. Thus in a study. of Canadians and Canadian Chinese, Anderton et 
al. (9) point out that these two groups have very different orientations to 
chronic illness. For the Chinese the concern is not with returning the 
sick person to normality, but in working out ways that will provide-a 
secure future for the individual. White Canadians on the other hand 
concentrate on ways of rehabilitating the individual into normal life. 
Clear cultural differences in the perception of illness are documented 
by the study. In their analysis Anderton seeks. to show how western 
medicine acts as an ideology, enforcing normalisation of the chronically 
sick and handicapped. Those who do not participate in this process are 
themselves labelled as abnormal with all the implications this has for 
treatment and access to the health care system. 

. It is clearly indicated that medical knowledge and practice are shaped 
by the political, economic and social context. Where Anderton’s study 
links up with the analysis provided by Waitzkin is in the treatment 
of the cultural differences between the two groups. While taking a 
lead from the phenomenology of Schutz, and being clearly sensitive 
to different world views of the two groups, .the overall concern is to 
reduce the Chinese Canadian perspective to an economic imperative. 
Thus the Chinese concern for the future of the patient is not based 
on cultural differences in the concept of normality, but rather an 
economically driven concern on the part of members of the working 
class, suffering under the burden of poor employment conditions, lack 
of social mobility and a poor grasp of the language. Ethnicity is rendered 
as ideology. As they conclude: ‘what could be interpreted as being 
ethnic differences could also be interpreted as being due to the material 
circumstances of people’s lives’ (Anderton et al., 1989:263). Pushing 
their argument home, the-very use of ethnic and cultural explanations 
becomes ideological, in that it obscures the material basis of life. 
Again, despite attempts to the contrary we are presented with a highly 
structuralist account of people’s consciousness, with everything being 
reduced to a class based explanation. oe, 


3.4 Marxist Sociology of Health in the UK 


The Marxist approach, as developed in Britain, can be usefully char- 
acterised in more detail by examining the work of Lesley Doyal and 
Imogen Pennell in their book The Political Economy of Health (151). 
Doyal and Pennell start with a critique of the application of sociology 
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either in or of medicine. The social policy-technical approach, that is 
the sociology of medicine, though it provides data on class differences in 
the utilisation of medical care and mortality and morbidity data, cannot 
explain the creation and maintenance of such differencés, because of 
its atheoretical and ahistorical methodology. A sociology in medicine 
approach is, they argue similarly, situated within. an ahistoric and 
atheoretic context which accepts the status quo. It does not examine 
the causes of the strain in the system that it examines, but rather 
attempts to provide solutions for them; as such it is not interested 
in a critique of medical science because it is implicated in the same 
social control function, which it clearly sees medicine playing. Doyal 
and Pennell are suggesting, then, that the sociology of medicine to date 

- has not defined the nature of medical knowledge as problematic; nor 
has it situated medical practice i in the wider framework of contemporary 
capitalist society. 

Their own analysis of medicine starts with a sortie into the philosophy 
of science, arguing that as a result of the critique of positivism, radical 
theorists are. presented with (as 94:33; quoted Doyal and Pennell, 151: 
21 puts it) an ‘impasse; between the anti-scientific pessimism of irra- 
tionalism, and the naive optimism of abstract rationalism’. Clarifying 
this, they argue that we are offered two epistemological alternatives: on 
the one hand, a total rejection of scientific rationality and its associated 
technology, as can be seen for example in Illich’s book Medical Nemesis 
(302); the problems of ‘industrialised. society are seen as science and 
technology themselves, rather than the social and economic forces 
which shape scientific and technological developments. On the other 
hand, there is the traditional Marxist view which distinguishes between 
science and ideology, which suffers from the major shortcoming that 
true science will only be available to us after the revolution and under 
a socialist organisation of society. The first view misdirects the focus of 
critique from capitalism to bureaucracy; the second results in political 
quietism. 

To escape this impasse, they argue, we must involve ourselves 
in understanding the interrelations between science and society at 
different levels: we must develop ‘... a specific understanding of the 
links between science as a form of human activity, and the particular 
characteristics of the society within which it is produced’ (151:22). In 
terms of a sociology of medicine this means: 

. a detailed analysis of the actual content of the knowledge base, including 


its underlying world views, its substantive theories; their explanatory power 
and their related. technologies. Second, it must analyse the social practice 
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of a given science; examining questions-such as who has access to the 
knowledge base and on what terms; the nature of the division of labour in the 
production and utilisation of science and technology; how research is funded 
and on what criteria, and how technology is used in whose interests. Third, 
it is important to relate both the theory and practice of science more broadly 
to the social formation within which it is produces. Here it is necessary to 
look at the direct and indirect role of science and technology iri the process 
of capital accumulation as well as the transformation of scientific knowledge 
into a commodity. At the same time it is equally relevant to examine the 
complex role played by science iri generating ideology and in social control 
(151: 22). À 


These guidelines are excellent recommendations for a coherent socio- 
logical discussion of medicine. However as it is worked out in their 
book they tend to focus on medicine in the division of labour and 
its role as ideology. There is no analysis of the shift that occurs in 
medical ontology between the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries; 
consequently the biological status of modern medicine is taken for 
granted —.whereas it should form the core of discussion in any sociology 
of medicine. Further, though we are warned of the danger of folding 
everything into capitalism, we are in the final analysis presented with a 
simplistic political economy: capitalism exists for profit and disregards 
people; as a consequence the production processes generate illness and 
morbidity; until the overthrow of capitalism we are trapped. What Doyal | 
and Pennell present us. with is a picture of the social production of 
health and illness and the social organisation of medical care under 
capitalism. . 

There is some discussion of the evolution of western scientific 
medicine built, correctly, on the premise that the theory and. practice 
of medicine is interwoven with the society in which it has evolved. 
They point out that positivistic accounts of medical history which 
separate medical theory from medical practice, by focusing on theory, 
give the impression that western medicine is the end result of a series 
of cumulative discoveries, each of which is a step nearer the ‘truth’. To 
counteract this they attempt to situate medical- developments in their 
social and cultural context. ; 

Modern medicine has its roots in the scientific revolution of the seven- 
teenth century, with the transformation of Aristotelian philosophy which 
had emphasised essences and the teleology of the natural/supernatural 
world. In its place came a concern for quantitative and predictive 
measurements and the development of a mechanistic image of people. 
Doyal and Pennell see this mechanistic view as the basis for the later 
developments of vaccination, antiseptics, anaesthesia and antibiotics, 
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but overall it meant that ‘scientific medicine ultimately became curative, 
individualistic and interventionist, objectifying patients and denying 
their status as social beings’ (ibid: 30). 

. Within this development, following Jewson (313), they argue that 
there are three stages: periods of bedside medicine, hospital medicine 
and laboratory medicine. Bedside medicine prevailed from the Middle 
Ages to the eighteenth century, with the doctors being supported by a 
patronage system, ensuring a concern for the patient as a whole and 
disease being seen as a lack of balance in the organism. The early 
nineteenth century Industrial Revolution gave rise to kuge hospitals to 
house the sick, and doctors as part of the rising bourgeoisie became 
organised, displacing the patient from the centre of medical concern. 
Patients came to be seen as cases who were secondary in the natural 
development of disease — disease which was now seen as a product of 
localised pathology. However, the increasing sophistication in descrip- 
tive anatomy and physiology of this period had little correlation with 
improved health status. Rather the development of the public health 
movement, which was not part of mainstream medical thought, made 
huge inroads into morbidity and mortality rates, and ironically allowed 
medicine to consolidate its emphasis on curing rather than caring 
or prevention. The late nineteenth century saw the final victory of 
mechanistic medicine over vitalism with the development of the germ 
theory of disease. The experimental method moved from observation 
to intervention, and the consequent development of histology and 
physiology. 

From an analysis of these stages of the development of medicine, 
'Doyal and Pennell draw our attention to the central concepts of modern 
medicine. First, it is object centred rather than person centred. Second, 
disease is seen as a condition to be treated by chemical or electrical 
intervention to restore balance in the body. Third, health is defined 
as fitness to carry out a social role.. Fourth, medicine focuses on the 
individual and individualistic conceptions of life styles. Fifth, these 
functionalist and individualistic perspectives lead to an emphasis on 
curing, with two results: (a) technologically based curative. medicine 
provides the basis for ongoing. capital accumulation; and (b) in focusing 
on the individual the role of environmental issues in causing ill-health is 
obscured and the capitalist organisation of production is protected. 

There is however a different way of casting the inter-relationship 
between the development of capitalism and health (277). This involves 
distinguishing capitalism — which by unleashing huge productive forces 
may have improved health statuses in Britain — from industrialisation 
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which has had a deleterious effect on health — especially in the socialist 
economies (see for example, 114). In this approach the capitalist eco- 
nomic system is linked to improved diet, sanitation, housing standards, 
and the control of reproduction (395). In other words the development 
of capitalism is responsible for real advances in the people’s health 
(see 598 for the wider contours of this debate). This position hangs 
on empirical evidence for the improvement of people’s health and it is 
to this issue that we now turn. 

Probably the most important point to ake at this juncture is that the 
concepts of- health, of sickness and of disease are historically 
specific. Our understandings of these topics is structurally defined, at 
the most general level in the belief. that not to be at work is to be sick 
— which can be tracked from the poor laws of the nineteenth century 
— to the understanding that being sick is a matter of moral culpability 
(120; 240). Indeed it must be recognized immediately that the pairing 
of class with health-is itself a misnomer when what is at issue is the link 
between class and ill-health (448). Thus as Whiteside (633) in his review 
of the links between unemployment and health has shown definitions of 
health are politically and economically specific. In analysing the Marxist 
claim that sickness and disease are the product of a profit oriented 
economic system we cannot treat the categories of health and disease 
as absolutes. For example, in a period of full employment the threshold 
of what counts’as disease will be much higher than in a period of high 
unemployment. In other words the threshold at which individuals will 
be defined as sick — both psychologically and objectively by the.issue 
of sick certificates — will vary. ' 

By corollary what counts as health is socially variable (43). Illsey 
(303) has documented the pain levels that working class women regard 
as normal concommitments of life, but which would owe nee 
of the middle class (335; Zola, 1966; 336). 

Thus the search for objective links between class and illness is not a 
clear cut matter. Changing economic and- political circumstances will 
result in changed definitions of sickness and disease (Yelin, 1986). 
Such definitions are inherently political (581)'and it is not possible 
to establish stable, ‘scientific’ definitions of the terms. Any Marxist 
position — based on a theoretical conception of real human needs — 
and any critique of the Marxist position — which seeks to ground itself 
in the concepts of disease as empirical realities which are stable across 
time — are ahistorical and asociological. For example, any attempt, as 
in epidemiology or public health, to argue that the statistics of health 
rates reflect a reality is also open to criticism. Epidemiology takes as 
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its variables the interrelationship of host, agent and environment. From 
a sociological point of view this neglects the operation of systems 
factors — such as government policies, and the activities of organised 
groups: of medical producers and consumers (402). Thus one group's 
reality overlooks the reality of the other group. Given the intellectual 
developments of the disciplines most concerned with health inequalities 
— social administration, epidemiology and sociology — there are at least 
three distinctive presentations of the reality of health inequality (48). 
` Statistics relating to health and disease are social accomplishments, 
as are all other statistics (286). This is an inherently evaluative and 
political debate as can be easily:seen in the attempted suppression of 
the Black Report (40). Given this caveat can we assess the ipasi of 
social position on ill-health? ` 

Extensive reviews of the topic are now available. Since the devel- 
opment of revisionist histories of medicine (398) and-the critiques of 
the role of medicine in changes to epidemiological patterns (154; 326) 
this has become a major point of debate. There are studies which 
provide reviews of correlations between social position and illness. 
Correlations are evident between ill-health and social position measured 
by occupation, gender, marital status, and l'age (10; 60; 72; 111; 319; 356; 
375; 379; 408; 429; 462; 602). 


3. 5 The Link Between Clas and Health 


The Black Report showed that there are significant mortality: differen- 
tials between occupations which are not declining (253). Taking into 
account the different. sizes of populations measured’ by the Registrar 
General’s occupational categories, the Black Report found that people 
in class V are twice as likely to die before they reach retirement: age 
as those in class I. Further the quality of life for those in this class . 
was much worse than those in class I: bronchitis and pneumonia, all 
malignant diseases, lung cancer, peptic ulcer, cerebrovascular disease, 
` suicide and car crashes all increase as you move from class I to class 
V (588). Life is both shorter — children of class I professionals can 
expect to live five years longer than those of class V — and poorer at 
the bottom of the social hierarchy (Working Group on Inequalities in 
Health UK, 1980). Since 1951 class differences appear to have widened 
in relative as well as absolute terms. Two major factors appear to be 
involved in this. First the gradual, downward shift in class distribution 
of cigarette consumption; and second, the increase in the consumption 
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of refined foods, associated with heart disease, stroke and lung cancer 
(Wilkinson, 1986). ; 

: What is central to the sociology of health ind illness about these 
findings is the way in which. they demonstrate the impact of social 
structure on individuals, on biology and physiology, and the way in 
which they demonstrate the social patterning of illness and disease. 
At a general level this is demonstrated in findings on the lower rates 
of mortality found among: those with a partner than for those who are 
single, separated, widowed or divorced, and that marriage is better for 
men than for woman (32; 283). Similarly the social organisation of the 
work place is central to health status. Marmot’s (384) study of 17,530 
civil servants found that the lower the grade of employment the higher 
the mortality from all causes, even when life style factors such as 
smoking and diet were held constant. The critical factor associated with . 
health status was control over the work environment. . 

Despite the complex issues surrounding the interpretation of the 
statistical data and historical changes in classificatory systems (see 
the review by Carr-Hill (85), it is clear that life time health status 
is laid down in the socio-economic environment of the. child (163; 
379:42). Further it now appears clear -that it is not a case of the 
sick experiencing increased downward social mobility or the healthy 
experiencing increased upward social mobility. The amount of social 
mobility in either direction does not affect overall mortality differentials 
(197; but see 572). Nor are the findings the product of the research 
instruments — though the inherently political nature of these statistical 
measures means that this is a hotly contested topic (see 47; 85; 452; 
208 for major reviews). The extent to which class can be held to be 
the significant variable in these FREE remains a contested issue 
in the literature (632; 636; 637). ' . 

One way out.of this impasse among British researchers ‘has been to 
move away from the ‘total’ explanation aimed at by invoking class 
as an explanation. This has been motivated both by the essentially 
contested aspect of class analysis and-also by the impact of studies 
into the impact of ethnicity and gender on health. Class and ethnicity, ` 
for example, have separate effects on health (241:148). A number 
of researchers have proposed using other variables, which are more 
easily conceptually defended and empirically tested, than class. Housing 
conditions. are one example. The living conditions of workers was a key 
focus of nineteenth century research. However with slum clearances in 
the 1930s it was thought that the link between housing and ill-health 
had been broken. As Blackman et al. (41) have demonstrated this link 
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has been re-established. They found marked differences between the 
self reported health of tenants living in ‘good’ council housing and 
those living in ‘bad’ council housing, controlling for age, drinking and 
smoking activities. 

Another strategy has been to examine levels of relative poverty rather 
than attempt to identify objective class positions (365; Wilkinson, 1989). 
Throughout the period 1921 — 1951 social class mortality differentials 
narrowed, an increase in.the standard of living in Britain occurred and 
there was a decline in infant mortality rates. To this extent Hart (277) is 
correct that it is materially better to live under capitalist industrialisation. 
However, between 1951 and 1981 the mortality differentials have 
widened again with increasing unemployment and increasing poverty. 
Rather than try and account for this in purely class terms — and 
the associated policy problems of ‘radical: restructuring of society — 
Wilkinson suggests that the appropriate focus should be on relative 
levels of poverty. He demonstrates (Wilkinson, 1986b) that income 
distribution shows a strong association with the mean age of death, 
and further that as occupations change in their income earning potential 
they experience a decline or a rise in their death rates. The utility of this 
approach is that at a policy level its implications are easily realizable: 
transfers of income will result in healthier, longer lived members of 
minority groups (Carr-Hill, 1987): Egalitarianism is not just idealist 
politics, it is good health (164). 


3.6 On the Limitations of a Materialist Epistemology 


It was suggested earlier that Doyal and Pennell,. despite their good 
intentions and some excellent discussion of the production of illness 
in capitalist society, failed to tackle the very basis of medicine (for 
example, concepts of body and diseases). What was implied, and will 
now be illustrated, is that any sociology of medicine which incorporates 
biological principles as its principal explanatory, generative mechanism 
or variable, will be flawed: for in the final analysis it will explain social 
events in purely biological terms. This is not a characteristic only of 
Doyal and Pennell, but of much political economy of medicine (586). 
We will illustrate this with an example from their book. 

John Powles (481), in an article titled ‘On the limitations of modern 
medicine’, argued that ultimately medicine, whether in capitalist or 
- socialist societies, would be shackled by a biological maladaptation to 
industrial society. He was attempting to explain the rise in the mortality 


ie: 
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associated with the new killers — ischaemic heart disease, cancers, 
and hypertension, in terms that would refute the medical profession’s 
argument, that such diseases were residual or were a natural by-product 
of the ageing process. In other words medicine was claiming that, thanks 
to modern medicine, since people were living longer more people 


were dying of these diseases. According to Powles: 


.. it is insufficient to describe these diseases as degenerative. They are more 
appropriately referred to as diseases of maladaptation — for whatever their 
individual causes may be considered as resulting from the fact is that man's 
relation to his environment has become removed from that to which he is 
biologically adapted (481; quoted by Doyal and Pennell, 151:61). 


Commenting on Powles, Doyal and Pennell criticise him for not 
realising that this maladaptation is not shared equally by all in industrial 
societies. That is, they accept that fundamentally ill-health is a biological 
category which is differentially reflected in class: their sociology of 
medicine is thus limited to analysing medical thought from the outside, 
rather than entering into the epistemological domain of medicine. My 
claim is that the first step in a sociology of medicine should not only 
be a demonstration of the social processes which link structure with 
health, but also a theoretical statement of where epidemiology and vital 
statistics end and where sociology begins. In pursuit of this object, we 
briefly turn to the work of Raymond Illsey (303) who sees this as his 
enterprise. 

Illsey, Doyal and Pennell develop politically very important insights 
into the functioning and provision of health services in capitalist 
societies. Starting from the following premise both they and other 
researchers in Britain and the USA have contributed greatly to an 
understanding of the contemporary health scene. The premise is that: 

.. Observed patterns of health and disease are seen as particular manifesta- 
tions of the social structure, and-medicine is regarded as a social institution 
reflecting the political, economic: and social relationships of the society. © 

Changes in the social and economic structure give rise to changes in health 


_related behaviour and health status and to changes i in both the concepts and 
organisation of medicine (303:12). 


This can be regarded as the received sociological wisdom of the 
relationship that can be said to hold between any type of action and 
structure. Illsey wants to demonstrate how ideas about the causes of 


` illness proceed out of the general cosmology and culture of a society. 


We. draw attention to his most important conclusion for a sociology 
of medicine: ‘If we accept that there is some unity of thought and 
some link between thought and action in the lives of social groups 
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… then it is likely that illness behaviour reflects the system of thought 
and belief’ (303:56). He then documents this claim with examples of 
research on the French middle classes and Aberdonian working class 
women, contrasting their subjective experiences of the same ailments. 

So in some ways we are back to where Parsons started: with the 
realisation that illness is a social phenomenon; and our understandings 
of its processes are socially shaped. This argument was given one of its 
most forceful statements in the work of feminist scholars in the field of 
the sociology of health, and it is to their work that we now turn. 


4 


` FEMINIST APPROACHES TO 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF HEALTH . 


The: sociology of health. and illness has provided the arena for a 
flourishing of feminist research (97; 128; 337; 430; 609; 610;). A 
distinction can be made: between the different theoretical bases of the 
various strands of feminism — liberal, radical and socialist (661). In 
general, though, feminists argue that the institution of medicine operates 
to maintain the subordinate position of women in a patriarchal society. 
It thus serves an ideological role and acts as an agency of social control 
(27; 183; 515; 555). Medicine is a male dominated institution of social 
control (354; 526). Feminists have pointed to the low proportion of 
women in the medical profession, their under-representation in the 
specialities, and the fact that though the number of woman health 
workers is far greater than men, they are overwhelmingly concentrated 
in the low status positions (17; 229; 230; 231; 354; 358; 515). Over 90% 
_ of the half million physicians in the United States are men, while over 
three million women work in the health sector (126). This has flowed 
through to the sociology of health, which has failed to challenge the 
sexist practices of medicine (27; 357; 369; 564; 566). 

Women especially suffer from the ‘medicalisation’ process in which 
increasing areas of their lives come under medical control — from 
psychic states through to body hair (184). This operates at three levels. 
Conceptually a male medical vocabulary defines women’s bodies. 
Institutionally, the male medical profession controls interventions into 
women’s problems. Interactionally, in the consultation, the male doc- 
tor's opinion is dominant (474; 501). 


43 The Medicalisation Debate 


The medicalisation debate has raged on, with much of the discussion 
being couched in terms of comparing the West with underdeveloped 
societies, in which medicine is fused with the law and religion. In 
comparison with these societies it is argued that western society is 
not medicalised (345; 308:138). This conclusion is systematically chal- 
lenged by feminist research in two areás: the intrusion of medicine 
into the social and psychological aspects of mental health; and its 
colonisation of women's reproductive capacities (91; 183; 420; 537). 
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These studies demonstrate that the power of the male practitioner 
is paramount: he has the ‘exclusive right to determine normality, 
and conversely to deny any right to women to choose alternative 
explanations and modes of treatment’ (183; 125). Taking control of 
women’s reproductive capacities has been central to the development 
of the medical profession (8). 

The triumph of the male medical profession involved the destruction 
of women’s networks (though the continuity of these networks in 
parts of the USA — the Ozarks, Appalachia and the South — have been 
demonstrated: (541), the discrediting of female healers and midwives 
(146; 366) and the obstruction of women’s entry to medical school 
(139; 165; 411; 611; 624). This attack on women took a technical form 
as well. Throughout the nineteenth century medical explanations were 
used to subordinate women (272; 355; 492; 560; 561; 608; 612). As 
Barker-Benfield (24) pointed out, gynaecology was used to attack the 
first wave of feminism. Obstetricians and gynaecologists located the 
cause of women’s psychological problems in the vagina and castrated 
women in their thousands. The -explicit aim of the operation was to 
restore women to their normal social roles of housewife/mother. As 
gynaecology developed through the 1950s a large number of complaints 
were seen as the product of the woman’s rejection of her feminity. 
Conditions which gynaecologists considered to be psychogenic, or 
caused by incomplete feminisation included: dysmenorrhoea, excessive 
pain in labour, menstrual irregularity, pelvic pain, infertility, a tendency 
to miscarry or deliver prematurely, excessive nausea in pregnancy, 
toxaemia of pregnancy and complications of labour (166; 293; 354). 

Feminist sociologists of health’ have examined medicalisation at a 
number of levels. Medical textbooks and journals have been criti- 
cised for their sexist attitudes (58; 357; 338; 536). Micro analyses of 
doctor—female patient interactions have revealed the daily workings of 
- sexism (27; 193; 199; 441) and its interaction with other variables such 
as ethnicity (7). Barrett and Roberts (27:46) analysed the interactions 
between male doctors and middle aged female patients and found 
that *women were remorselessly confirmed in traditional family and 
domestic roles and more than one instance of a woman's refusal to do 
housework resulted eventually in hospitalisation and electro-convulsive 
therapy'. Further the higher the status of the doctor the- more sexist 
and unequal the doctor/patient relations became. Chesler (91) has 
documented the anti-female bias of most clinicians in mental hospitals. 

"The monopolisation of the technology that the medical profession 
exercises has also been examined (227). In these studies the general 
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medicalisation thesis is given sharper focus by arguing that it is 
women in particular who are the object of patriarchal medical control 
over drugs, and medical and surgical techniques. In particular this. is 
related to the prescription of tranquillisers (115; 243; 473), and to the 
medicalisation of childbirth (106; 109; 147). The claim that technologi- 
cal innovations represent improvements in the area of childbirth have 
been challenged (51; 122; 124; 410; 498). 

The start of the modern period of technical intervention into childbirth 
was in the seventeenth century with attempts to measure the-birth canal 
(630). This link between a mechanistic view of the body and childbirth 
culminates in the current construction of childbirth, in which women 
are ‘fragmented into body parts by the practices of scientific medicine’ 
(388:21; 130; 495). Even allowing-for some weakening of this paradigm, 
in the transition away from the body as machine, we have seen a more 
subtle form of social control through the ideology of natural childbirth, 
which has increased medical: control into the antenatal period (14). 
The technology of artificial insemination and reproduction has also 
been analysed as a specifically laboratory approach to the problem of 
women's infertility. Instead of putting money into screening for the 
well known causes of infertility such as chlamydia (110), it is put into 
high technology, capital intensive, laboratory based research. The public 
portrayal of this is one in which the marvels of science are linked to the 
magic of motherhood (66). 

The monopolisation of technical knowledge and the social, control 
of women's reproductive cycles can coincide,.as they did in the 
(non)treatment of women presenting to the National Women's Hospital 
in Auckland, New Zealand. The clinician, Associate Professor Herbert 
Green failed to treat women who were diagnosed as having cancer in 
situ of the cervix. Two ‘side effects’ of treating the-cancer in situ were 
either reduced fertility as a result of the cone biopsy; or following 
the diagnoses of a more pervasive cancer, the removal of the womb. 
To Green, an ardent opponent of abortion and a firm believer that a 
woman's role was to have children, these were unacceptable possible 
consequences and so he did not treat these patients (67:148; 68; 129). 
The women were powerless without knowledge to evaluate Green's 
work, and were not informed by their own doctors of Green's failure 
to treat their cancer (87). The case has instructive parallels —.of the 
interface between social control, ideology and control over technology 
— with the Tuskegee syphilis experiment. In this case the failure to treat 
was in a community of poor black men suffering Hon syphulis (318; see 
also for medicine ‘under Nazism 538). 


\ 
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In general, feminist health-sociologists argue that medicine controls 
women by ‘enforcing passivity, dependence and submission’ as appro- 
priate feminine traits (61). By focusing on the individual rather than their 
social location doctors reproduce the situations that lead the women to 
the surgery in the first place. Treating suburban neurosis with valium 
reinforces the. traditional role of women which they are seeking to 
escape (471). In this the feminists also point of the role of multinational 
drug companies who in their advertising, ‘reinforce patriarchal, sexist 
attitudes, medical authority (and) patient powerlessness’ (183:90; 537). 

Aspects of women’s lives surrounding their reproductive capacity 
have also been medicalised. Menstruation (423), premenstrual tension 
(349; 350; 351) and menopause (321; 588) provide good examples. 
The early work of Young and Bacadayan (1965) attempted to develop 
a sociological analysis of menstrual taboos, against biological (422) 
and psychological theories (568). Analysing transcultural responses to 
menstruation, ‘and therefore its cultural variability, they. pointed to male 
solidarity as a from of social rigidity, a lack of communication between 
groups in a society based on gender lines, rather than on class or ethnic 
lines. Again in the analyses of menopausal syndrome the emphasis is 
on the symptomatology as the outcome of psychosocial factors, and 
the changed ‘social role of aging women. In this context even the 
medically described physiological changes — osteoporosis and bone 
fractures — must be seen to be in need of social appraisal rather than a 
straightforward case for clinical intervention (Townsend and Carbone, 
1980). When dealing with menopause doctors go to the extremes of 
either dismissing any symptoms as ‘only to be expected’, by treating 
menopause as an illness requiring medication, or by offering psycho- 
logical explanations. Each approach ‘intentionally or unintentionally, 
amounts to a repression of the woman concerned’ (354:103). 

The paradoxes of rnedicalisation are brought out in the disputes 
among feminists about the «existence of premenstrual tension (350) 
and menopausal syndrome (321; Townsend and Carbone, 1980). To 
accept the condition as a ‘real’ one gives women an explanation of 
their feelings, and provides a valid vocabulary of motive (415) for these 
women. On the-other hand it represents a medicalisation of women and 
a subsequent loss of control. It has to be seen, as all diseases can be, as 
the outcome of political and social struggle, worked out at the level of 
the individual body. 

` Unequal gender relations.also affect women's relationship with their 
children (485). Lennane and Lennane (357), give examples of mothers 
seeking medical advice on behalf of their children only to be met with 
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prejudice, hostility and derision. The mother is often given drugs — 
tranquillisers — to treat her for her child’s problem (471). Since the 
1950s doctors have been attributing disorders in children such as 
asthma; colic, and eczema, to a RRCOIEEN disorders in n mothers (113; 
224; 391). 

This aspect of medicalisation has also been explored in the context of 
clinics for children with medically defined disabilities: cleft palates and 
Downs Syndrome (550). In these case studies though, the emphasis has 
been placed on the ways in which the subjects — the-child, the specialist 
and the mother are constituted in the interaction. Rather than seeing 
the operation of medical power as a one way flow, Silverman, using 
conversational analysis, demonstrated the ways in which the mother 
has access to medical discourses and discourses of practical reason 
by which she can defend herself against. medical constructions as an 
inadequate care giver (551). In these studies the model of power — at 
the microlevel of interaction — is developed. Power is conceptualised 
as productive rather than as prohibitive. This provides a valuable 
corrective to feminist studies of health which presume the active 
agency of the medical profession but not the patient, take for granted 
medical definitions of disease, and the gender roles ascribed to, women 
by male sociology (97). This more interactive-model of the structuring 
of women's reality can be explored further. : 

Notwithstanding the strength of the example of The National Wo- 
men's Hospital it still must be argued that women are not always passive 
recipients of patriarchal medicalisation (501). In the first place women 
are not unequivocally positive about medical technology, further they 
are not passively dominated by it, and they appraise the usefulness of 
drugs. Further it appears that doctors are not unconscious prescribers 
of tranquillisers either, offering women a variety of alternatives, and 
often seeing the prescription as a point of last resort (226). Thus the 
macrolevel assessment of the medicalisation of women is open to at least 
some modification at the level of daily life. What could be concluded is 
that there is a continuum ranging from total control by the practitioner at 
the institutional surgical level through to a negotiated order at the level 
of the doctors surgery, where women enter into dialogue to construct 
their own experience of their relationship with both male doctors, and 
their place in the social structure. 

Analytically medicalisation can be conceptualised as being a threefold 
process of gender differentiation (237). First, it is involved in the 
development of boundaries. In this, medicine marks the social limits 
of gender behaviour, specifying what is to be regarded as normal and 
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deviant. Second, it provides a situation of domination and negotiation, 
in which men as a gender group have power over women, and women 
negotiate for privileges and resources. Third, it is an arena for the 
maintenance or change of consciousness. The operationalisation of 
medical knowledge is the application of knowledge/power, restricting 
women to socially determined and constructed roles. Medicine is purely 
political. As MacKinnon (378) has argued, the maintenance of patterns 
of sexuality is socially constructed and medicine plays a central role in 
this process. 


4.2 The Critique of Masculinist Science 


The feminist critique of science is then central to the more specific 
feminist critique of medicine (212; 213; 260; 280; 413; 529). And it 
is at this level that differences between the different feminist critiques 
of medicine become important. Most of the critiques of medicine that 
have been outlined take for granted that science is about nature, and that 
the scientific method, if stripped of its social overlay of patriarchy will 
be freed from its ideological contamination. The strength of the feminist 
analyses has been to challenge the preexisting model of science as value 
free and objective. Its weakness has been not to go further in challenging 
the myth of science at a fundamental level. This would require it to 
drop the distinction between science and ideology and show how male 
interests constitute science as a social process. This would enable them 
to transcend the limitation of the perspective that sees medical thought as 
solely produced by men, and opens it up as an arena of struggle (157). 
This approach, that of the standpoint feminists, Harding’s (276) term, 
shows that it is the social processes of scientific knowledge production 
' that allow masculinist interest to be built into science. It does not 
result in an argument that all science is by nature masculinist. Thus 
the way in which medical knowledge is produced can be challenged and 
changed. Haraway’s (275) work on primatology illustrates this position 
very clearly. Rather than argue that primatology is the way it is because 
it is done by men she shows.that there is no one scientific method, nor 
one ‘masculinity’, but rather the constitution of each by the other. There 
is thus no subject-object dichotomy, rather there is the fabrication of 
the field in a social setting. This point was made quite early in the 
development of the feminist critique of the sex/gender distinction, when 
Rubin (516), for example, pointed out that the very distinction between 
the two rested on a mutual social construction. It was argued that by 
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developing it feminists were in danger of leaving a residual area of 
sex, which would not be amenable to social analyses. In other words 
the critique moved on the same epistemological ground as: that which 
it set out to criticise (162). 

This analysis of medicine as a political phenomenon was advanced 
by MacKinnon (378), and extended by Frazer (215) who sees the 
liberating potential of this approach in that ‘it widens the arena within 
which women may collectively confront, understand and seek to change 
the character of their lives’ (215:26). What is retained in Frazer's 
analysis is a distinction between those forms of power that do involve 
domination and those that do not. Thus some aspects of medicalisation 
can assist the discursive liberation of the subject, while others militate 
against this. 

It is in the critique of science as a progressive, liberal development 
that Foucault and the feminists come together. For Foucault science 
represents the *myth of the age', for the feminists it represents male 
dominated western culture. The autonomy of the subject offered by 
science is the gendered: autonomy of the masculine. In this women 
perform the role of the other in dualistic thought, providing the contrast 
by which man’s rationality is measured (306; Young, 1985). In terms 
of. the body ‘this means that woman's autonomously defined carnal 
and bodily existence is buried beneath both a male developed biological 
scientific paradigm, and a male centred system of social inscription that 

_ marks female bodies as men’s (castrated, inferior, weaker, less capable) 
counterparts’ (258:8; 421). 

It is within feminist thought that the most detailed examination of the 
social and gendered structuring of the body has occurred. It is through 
the practices of our bodies that we experience our sense of male and 
femaleness (258; 259). As Foucault in his analysis of. power and the 
body put it: ‘When I think of the mechanics of power, I think of its : 
capillary form of existence, of the extent to which power seeps into the 
very grain of the individuals, reaches right into their bodies, permeates 
their gestures, their posture, what they say, how they learn to live and 
work with. other people’ (cited in 386:6). This has. been explored in an 
examination of the learned throwing styles of boys and girls. “There is 
a specific positive style of feminine body comportment and movement, 

which is learned as the girl comes to understand that she is a girl .. 

‘The more the girl assumes her status as feminine, the more she takes 
herself to be fragile and immobile; and the more she actively enacts 
her own body inhibition’ (Young, 1980:153). Women’s movements 
and bodily presentations are restricted by cultural mores of modesty; 
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and the routines of women’s daily lives are made up of make-up and 
beauty practices which constitute her body in the ideal of femininity. 
Out of these practices the woman’s body is produced, ‘a practised and 
subjected body’ (28:71) of inferior status to the man’s. 

The medicalisation of social relationships has had a particular focus 
on the reproductive capacity of men (585), and more specifically 
women. Masturbatory insanity (175), hysteria (560; 561), anorexia 
nervosa (449) and agoraphobia (134) are all medical categories which 
both label powerless groups and control them — in the case of the first ` 
young men, and of the other three, women — -and which express tensions 
in the social relations of patriarchy (594). 

Asa study of anorexia nervosa in New Zealand has shown, women 
are the focus of numerous contradictory requirements in contemporary 
society, and their bodies become the source and the site of these 
contradictions: ‘to be voluptuous yet slender; strong but dependent; 
childlike but womanly; intelligent yet unassertive ... for the anorexic the 
focus of the contradiction becomes the female body’ (77). That is to say 
dominant male definitions of women set up unresolvable tensions in the 
individual which have health outcomes (56). For example, women are 
confronted with the contradictions inherent in the production of food for 
their partners and children, but must themselves abstain from indulging 
in ways which threaten their male defined sexual attractiveness. Further 
the social role of food:as a ‘soother’ means that women turn to it at 
times of stress — they are thus permanently caught up in a continuum of 
a problematic relationship to food (90:73); on the interface between the 
family and food, see Wilson (1989). This is particularly the case at times of 
the cultural construction of changed bodily states, as in pregnancy (428). 
These contradictory requirements can only be resolved in the exercise of 
power on the only thing left to-the woman: her body. It is only through 
practising the massive self control of her body that she has any existence 
(348:57). The paradox in terms of.control is that women discipline their 
own bodies and the role of men goes unnoticed (56). The sociological 
-study of the body has emphasised the need for a multilevel analysis — 
the phenomenology of illness, the culturally ascribed role status to those 
in the ‘sick role’, and the political economy of the condition (600). : 

The process by which science is socially accomplished, and the way 
in which it provides the- truth of experience is also at the heart of the 
Foucauldian approach to health. How is science produced out of social 
relations? This question was addressed by a precursor of Foucault, 
Ludwik Fleck, and it-is to his analyses of medicine that we now turn. 
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LUDWIK FLECK AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
MEDICAL THOUGHT | 


Merton (414) argued that the scientific method epitomises. communal 
sharing of results, the search for universal truth, disinterested objectiv- 
ity, unflinching originality and a scepticism of what has gone before. 
For Fleck, writing in the 1920s through to the 1940s, all of these 
were beside the point (see 103 for his essays; 195a; 511). Kuhn (341), 
appropriating Fleck (19) argued that our knowledge of the world is 
provided by paradigms; for Fleck they are the product of thought 
styles. By this.he meant that all knowledge is possible on the basis 
of a.tradition of shared assumptions, which pace Popper (479) do not 
exist to be challenged but to be supported by scientific investigation. 
Thus theories for Fleck act to both produce the questions we can ask, 
and predispose the answers we can give. In this they act in a gestalt type 
fashion, circumscribing the possible realities we could perceive, and 
limiting them. Thought styles do not admit of some weighing from an 
Archimedean point, but like Kuhn’s (341) paradigms are incommensu- 
rable, and scientific progress does not occur as a consequence of gradual 
change but in the usurpation of one style by another. Because of this 
thought styles are about socialisation into the enclave of practitioners, 
and not through the learning of book knowledge (278). In the concept 
of a thought style Fleck develops a philosophical analysis of science — 
that the discovery of scientific facts depends not upon the discovery 
of a preexisting nature, but the theories we have about that nature 
(393; 519) — and a sociological analysis of science, demonstrating 
that the discovery of scientific facts depends on nonscientific factors 
such as religious, political or economic factors. For Fleck scientific - 
knowledge is collective knowledge, historically located and the product 
of interactions between competing groups with alternative definitions 
of reality (370). The debate surrounding the pathogenesis of multiple 
sclerosis (M.S.) provides a good example of Fleck’s analysis. Whether 
M. S. is conceptualised as a vascular disease, or one in which the body’s 
immune system is implicated, depends upon the previous training and 
background of the personnel involved. Their competing perceptions of 
what counts as the problem to be investigated is a product of their 
socialisation into a scientific community, and is a product of their 
training and education (439). 
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Let us take a brief example of Fleck’s approach in his study of 
anatomical drawings (196; 590). Fleck argues that. the anatomical 
drawings of the middle ages convey the view of the world of that 
period — they are about the inevitability of death, god’s organisation 
of. nature, and the human place in the cosmos. This contrasts with 
modem anatomical drawings which are different in significant ways. 
Most importantly, the presentation of the body is now that of a 
mechanical object. While Descartes was describing the human being 
as a clock, medicine was recasting them as well. People are not regarded 
as vital, whole organisms (vitalism), but as analogues of machinery 
(mechanism). Highly technical drawings reduced the human framework 
to the same sort of structure as engines. Fleck concludes from this that 
‘what we find we are faced with in anatomical drawings are ideograms 
corresponding to current ideas, not the form which is true to nature as 
we construe it’. He is not suggesting that we see better or more clearly, 
more truthfully or erroneously, but that our way of seeing changes. The 
content of anatomical drawings depends on the thought style to which 
we belong. As Fleck puts it: ‘In the last resort what is, and how it is 
observed therefore depends on our entire culture and its development. 
It must be assumed that the observation of distinct objects is possible 
only on the basis of preconceived opinions. An empty mind cannot see 
at all. There are no observations that are true to nature except those that 
are true to culture’ (196:247). The strength of Fleck’s approach is best 
illustrated in his analysis of the development of bactericlogy (195). Put 
analytically Fleck asks the question: under what conditions do human 
‘actions become conceptualised as diseases, that is as events which are 
held to occur independently of human action? Starting from the premise 
of the sociology of knowledge, that ‘a fact always occurs in the context 
of the history of thought and is always the result of a definite thought 
style’ (195:95) Fleck examines the transition of the concept of syphilis 
from that of a carnal scourge, to a theological, ethical and mystical 
disease entity, and finally to an empirical therapeutic disease entity. 

His central target in this is bacteriology, that is explanations of 
disease which have recourse to micro-organisms as the sole aetiological 
component. He points to the developments within medicine which 
undermine the concept of disease entities namely: (a) the discovery ` 
that some people carry germs without being sick; (b) the variability of 
micro-organisms; and (c) the theory of the filterable virus. He concludes 
that infection via the invasion of the causative agent is the exception 
rather than the rule. He points to ‘a divergence between the concept of 
any disease and that of its causative micro-organism ... The presence 
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of a micro-organism is therefore not identical with its host feeling ill. 
Consequently, the idea of a causative agent has lost the overriding 
importance it enjoyed during the classical.period of bacteriology ... 
Today it.can be claimed almost with impunity, that the causative agent 
is but one symptom, and not even the most important, among several 
indicative of disease’ (195:18). How then to explain the transition 
between-one explanation of disease to another — say. from ‘a primitive 
belief in demons through the idea of a disease miasma, to the theory of 
the pathogenic agent?’ (195:100). Prefiguring Bachelard’s (18) concept 
of epistemological breaks in cultural patterns of thought, Fleck points to 
thought collectives citing Durkheim and Mauss’ Primitive Classification 
(160) (pointing out that for sociologists ‘they. exhibit excessive respect, 
bordering on pious reverence for scientific facts’, (195:47). He suggests 
that the maintenance of a particular concept is a.social event, dependent 
not on individuals, but the individual membership of a group. If this is 
true as a general principle, he argues, then it is equally applicable to 
concepts in our own society, as it is in primitive societies. 

The characteristics of medicine as a thought. collective are twofold 
and contradictory. In his example of syphilis he argues that it is 
seen as a carnal scourge, an ‘ethical/mythical disease entity, and as 
am empirical therapeutic disease entity. On the first score the devil 
' ‘haunts the scientific speciality to its very depths’ (195:117), and on the 
second, a primitive image of war. The concept of infectious disease 'is 
based on the notion of the organism as a closed unit and of hostile agents 
invading it. The causative agent produces a bad effect (attack). The 
organism responds with a reaction (defense). This results in a conflict 
which:is taken to be the essence of disease’ (195:59). The two factors 
come together in.the disease demor (cf. Sontag, 1978, on the military 
imagery of chemowarfare). Hence we could state .Fleck’s argument 
as follows: The production of concepts to explain human illness is: a 
historicálly specific occurrence. There are then no 'facts' — but there 
are the genesis and development of scientific facts. ‘Both: thinking and 
facts are interchangeable, if only. because changes in thinking manifest 
themselves in changed facts. Conversely, fundamentally new facts can 
“be discovered through new thinking’ (195:51). . 

We can see in Fleck's explanation of the development of bacteriology 
the role of nineteenth century imperial expansion, the development of 
military metaphors of disease, and the contribution of the heritage of 
Catholicism to medical thought. On the basis of his discussion Fleck 
concludes, ‘In science, just as in art and in life, only that which is 
true to culture is true to nature' (195:35). The full implication of 
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this position is that there are only historically specific classificatory 
schemes, which are the product of human interaction. To summarise 
Fleck’s work we can make three major points (104; see also: 45; 472; 

. 540). First, he provides a sociological theory of medical knowledge. 
This is characterised by two arguments: ideas only exist in cooperative 
exchange, that is he provides a radically anti-individualistic account of 
knowledge formation; and two, by corollary, it is only as members of 
thought collectives that we can have knowledge. Second, he historicises 
the theory of knowledge. There is no linear progression of knowledge, 
only a changing in thought styles, as some problems lose their salience 
‘and become irrelevant. Third, he reformulates the idea of a scientific 
fact, as the product of thought collectives imposed upon us, and not the 
product of nature. It is Foucault who has done most to pursue this line 
of argument in the sociology of health. 


‘5.1 Foucault's Historical Sociology of Health 


Modern medicine has its roots in the scientific revolution in the 
seventeenth century. In this revolution the old Aristotelian. view of 
‘the world was shattered. This model had emphasised the purposefulness 
and meaningfulness of life. The universe, both social and natural was an 
orderly and structured place set in motion by god. What knowledge we 
‘had was given to us by divine revelation, or thé authority of tradition. 
What we now regard as self evident social science questions were not 
asked because it was impossible to ask them in a cultural system. which 
had pre-ordained explanations of human existence. The meaning of life 
was self evident — the path to either damnation or salvation; the structure 
of nature — a hierarchical ordering of all beings from those composed 
of animal and mineral souls through to those of a more ethereal nature 
and closer to god. This patterning on the earth was replicated in the 
cosmos with the sun at the centre and lesser planetary objects scattered 
around it. 

This model was overthrown in the seventeenth century — with the 
development of navigation and empires — and replaced with a outlook 
which emphasised the need for information that was predictive and 
quantitative. Alongside this the image of people changed to one which 
emphasised their attributes as machine-like objects — for example 
Descartes! comparison of the human being with the clock: It becarne 
possible to treat human beings as objects of investigation at the same 
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time as allowing that they had subjective experiences of themselves. 
Human beings were both subjects and objects and opea to rational 
enquiry. . 

The new scientific era freed the individual from the morass of 
the church and its static. view of life, from the stability and 
mind-numbing loyalty to the feudal lord and allowed him/her to 
move both on the land and in their head. The individual became 
separate from the group, individualism developed, and the individual 
could be counted, observed, located and followed. The new medicine 
both creates individuals and allows them to be located in groups. 
Focusing on people as individuals allows the development of the 
germ theory of disease — on the basis of which individuals are 
treated as.a consequence of the infection of the body by bacteria. 
Paradoxically though, this separation of individuals-allows them to be 
counted. Parallel to the highly individualised germ theory of disease 
‘there develops a whole environmental medicine of places. In this 
period we see the development of political arithmetic, in the works 
of William Petty, Robert Boyce and Robert Hooke; and the linking of 
clinical observation and case history with the environment in the works 
of John: Locke, Christopher Wren and'Thomas Sydenham (502). 

These developments were based on the counting of people and estab- 
lished the group nature of disease patterns. While people might be 
conceptualised as separate entities by the germ theory they are simul- , 
taneously shown to experience their illnesses as a consequence of their 
group existence. This provides the basis for state action in the control 
of disease and we see the development of the idea of medical police in 
Europe, with the state systematically collecting. data on the health state 
of the population (508). 

: In terms of medical knowledge this new era breaks with the old in the 
following woye: 


5.1.1 Galenism is destroyed 


While Aristotle had found harmony and balance in the universe Galen 
had accomplished the same thing in the body. Galen thought that disease 
was caused by an imbalance in the humours. The humours were bile, 
phlegm, blood and black bile. These four humours were in turn related 
to the four elements that made up the world — air, water, fire and earth. 
He had seen the body as made up of four interrelated organs — the heart, 
the spleen, the liver and the brain. These in turn corresponded with four 
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personality types — the sanguine, the melancholic, the choleric and the 
phlegmatic. 


5.1.2 Nature as God's plan is destroyed 


Fundamentally, Foucault argues, the change in medical theory and 
practice in the nineteenth century represented an ontological shift in 
thought associated with the development of capitalism, the demographic 
transition and the establishment of large populations in urban spaces 
(for à much earlier but similar analysis- see (544:13). The elements 
of this change had roots in the nineteenth century, particularly in 
the works of Locke and Sydenham who argued that medicine should 
classify diseases rather than look for causes (194). This perspective 
had paradoxical implications for the development of medicine. On 
the one hand, for example, as a result of Locke and Sydenham’s 
position, the microscope, which had been developed in 1692, did not 
come into widespread use until the late nineteenth century. Locke 
and Sydenham were against its use since they opposed any attempt 
to go beyond the gross anatomy of medical reality, a position which 
is reflected in Locke’s distinction between real and nominal essences. 
Further, Locke argued, anatomy can teach nothing about diseases: the 
whole is not reducible to its parts. Sydenham, imbued with a ‘passionate 
Puritanical morality’ (Wolfe, 1961: 210), saw the microscope as a tool 
of the devil, allowing humans to over extend the senses given to them 
by God. On the other hand, Locke and Sydenham laid the foundation 
for an empirical medicine based on clinical papongnee; observation and 
probability (140; 141). 

Foucault charts a number of changes in the organisation of medical 
knowledge following from these historical developments: 


(a) At the level of disease 


The nature of the ‘reality’ of disease changes (187; 188). Disease 
becomes a thing, independent of the body, and not a consequence of 
a disturbance in the body’s own balance. It also becomes separated 
from the personality and the self, no longer being linked to the way 
the person feels. It is no longer a characteristic of you, but something 
that happens to you. This change can be characterised in the qualitative 
question of the Galenic doctor ‘What is the matter with you?’ and the 
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quantitative question of the modern doctor ‘Where does it hurt?’. The 
body has become a series of parts which have their own independent 
existence. 


(b) At the level of the occupation of medicine 


Both the doctor and the patiént become secondary to the disease process. 


The patient provides the body on which disease can work its way out: 


(313). The doctor becomes a passive observer of the course of the 
disease. The doctor’s skill no. longer depends on his or her charisma, 
or healing capacities, but precisely the opposite. The practitioner has 
to distance himself from the patient’s personal characteristics. He must 
also bracket out his own reactions to the patient and the disease; the 
development of clinical medicine means that the personal and the human 
must be excluded so that the disease itself may be observed. 

So in summary Foucault charts a number of developments: 


]' People become things that diseases happen to. 

2 Consequently the personal characteristics of the patient and the doctor 
are made irrelevant to the disease process. 

3 People are reconceptualised as being members of the group as 
epidemiology develops, and a new science of human populations 
develops. 


Central to this shift was the rise of the concept of the individual, 
associated with the breakdown of Aristotelian philosophy and the 
realisation that humans were both subjects and objects, and hence 
open to rational analysis. In this a new form of knowledge — neither 
ideal nor aesthetic — could develop which both established the unit of 
inquiry and fostered the development of the new medicine in: the clinic. 
As Foucault put it: 


The object of discourse may equally well be a subject, without the figures 
of objectivity being in any way altered. It is this formal reorganisation, in 
depth, rather than the abandonment of theories and òld systems, that made 
clinical experience possible; it lifted the old prohibition: one could at last 
hold a scientifically structured discourse about the individual (203:xiv). 


This ‘transition ‘can be traced in medicine’s shift from. Gallenic 
homologies and essences to a concern for the body. and disease of 
the sick individual: It is important to point out that Foucault does not 
see this process as being in any way closer to some objective .truth. 
Rather it is the outcome of contingent historical circumstances and 
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under changed circumstances will change again. Indeed the very core 
of modern medicine — that disease is to be located in individuals’ bodies 
— is not the first way of conceptualising illness nor is it the last (203:13). 
This is an important point for Foucault’s epistemology. Science does 
not progress in a linear fashion. Rather, following Bachelard (18; see 
353) it is characterised by epistemological ruptures and irreconcilable 
breaks. The activity of science is not the uncovering of nature, but 
rather the active constitution of its own objects of investigation. Germs, 
bacteria and viruses, organs, limbs and intestines are not there waiting 
to be discovered, but are rather constituted in thé very acts of medical 
science. 

As mentioned earlier, Foucault sees the process as contradictory and 
ambiguous: the individual is both generated by the new scientific out- 
look, but then in the pursuit of science destroyed. The concept of disease 
creates the new social positions of patients and doctor. but asserts its 
own supremacy and right of. dominance over both. The new rationality 
possesses a logical dynamism which both enables and constricts. These 
phenoniena can be located and analysed by seeing medical thought as 
operating at three levels: within the theory of disease itself; within the 
relationship between doctor and patient; and in the telahonship between 
_ classes. 

In the first instance, the constitution of disease asa Specie: localised 
pathology displaces the doctor and the patient from centre stage. There . 
is room for neither the.patient nor the professional — both are constrained 
by the disease. ' 


In the rational space of disease doctors and patients do not occupy a place 
as of right; they are tolerated as disturbances that can hardly be avoided; 
the paradoxical role:of medicine consists, above all, in neutralising them, 

-in maintaining the maximum difference between them, so that in the void 
that, appears between them the ideal configuration of the disease becomes 
a concrete free form (203:9). 


. At the same time the individual must be freed from all contaminating 
group factors: the struggle is between the one body and the one disease. 
At this level Foucault is documenting the transition in medical thought 
from the old nosological tables of ‘an itch’, ‘a cough’ which all share 
in, to ‘the itch’, ‘the cough’ which only the individual has (cf. 577). 
Again, paradoxically, it is this very process which allows the group 
to protect itself, while simultaneously exposing inequalities in access 
to health care. At this third level. medicine becomes the locus of 
various dialectics, heterogeneous figure, time lags, political struggles, 
demands and utopias, economic constraints, social confrontations. It 
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is a whole corpus of medical practice and institutions which confronts 
the primary and secondary spatialisations with forms of a social space 
whose genesis, structure and laws are of a different nature (203:16). 


5.2 Foucault’s Sociology of Health 


Foucault’s work, in particular The Birth of The Clinic (203), is a 
sustained attempt to analyse medical knowledge as the product of a 
specific historical period (For commentary on Foucault see: 117; 153;. 
299; 389; 417). Particularly important is his argument that modern 
medicine is the manifestation of what is fundamentally an administered 
society in which the centralisation of information about citizens ‘is 
essential for some form of social planning (205; 238). Foucault’s most 
accessible work — and. the clearest statement that the development of 
western culture can be seen as the development of sophisticated social 
control institutions (rather than the development of liberal, humane 
and enlightened institutions) is Discipline and Punish (204; 223). In 
this Foucault takes his lead from Durkheim (1933). Individualism is 
specific to industrial societies and is a product of the division of 
labour. This can be documented by charting the transition between 
retributive justice and restitutive justice. Under a system of retributive 
justice the focus is on the physical breaking of the body to enforce 
conformity and obedience, in a society characterised by- centralised 
power. Under a system of restitutive justice the focus is on the moral 
reintegration of the individual by specialised institutions and workers 
— hospitals, prisons and. asylums, doctors, criminologists, sociologists, 
and psychiatrists. This development of the individual — as individualism 
— goes hand in hand with individuation, which Foucault, following 
Weber (628), identifies in the development of bureaucratic institutions. 
Individualism and individuation are backed up by the establishment of 
scientific criteria which distinguish categories of people — the sane, the 
insane, the disabled, the-deviant and the criminal (202:180). This can be 
analytically summarised as a description of modern society. It is one in 
which there is the application of scientific principles (rationalisation) to 
an increasingly ‘thing’-like body (alienation) in specialised institutions. 
(bureaucratisation) in the interests of restoring the individual to normal 
functioning. In presenting this analysis of modern society Foucault 
(206) seeks to-link the individual to social structures through the 
internalisation of the norms of society. 

The concepts which link these eclectic elements ne are 
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anatomopolitics and biopolitics (266). This is the internalisation of 
scientific concepts of ‘health’ and ‘normality’ which are administered 
by professional groups on the basis of their claim to scientific 
knowledge. Foucault distinguishes on the one hand the medicine of 
the sixteenth century and seventeenth century, which produced an 
anatomico-metaphysical register of the body, and sought to understand 
the functioning of its parts. On the other he points to modern medicine 
as a technico-political register which produces the body for submission 
and use. The two are linked in ‘a materialist reduction of the soul and 
a general theory of dressage, at the centre of which reigns the notion 
of docility which joins the analysable body to the manipulable body’ 
(204:136). 

The key to Foucault’s analysis is the demographic transition (446) 
of the late eighteenth century and the nineteenth century. In this there 
were more live births, and later deaths, which combined with economic 
developments, particularly the clearances, to produce large scale cities 
and a crisis of urban control. Foucault argues that as the new cities 
developed and capitalism matured, new forms of knowledge about 
people developed. ‘If the economic takeoff of the West began with 
the techniques that made possible the accumulation of capital, it might 
perhaps be said that the methods of administering the accumulation 
of men made possible a political takeoff in relation to the traditional, 
ritual, costly, violent forms of power, which soon fell into. disuse and 
were superseded by a subtle, calculated technology of subjection. In 
fact the two processes — the accumulation of men and the accumulation 
of capital — cannot be separated’ (204:221). This new knowledge was 
of people as objects to.be counted and monitored, or to use his phrase, 
surveyed. | 

The new practices of sanitary science, penology. medicine, and 
industrial hygiene all started to develop at this time. New disciplines of 
knowledge developed whose aim'was to predict and control. These were 
disciplines in the material sense of prescribing to people new ways of 
living, of behaving, and acting. Thus they were disciplines of knowledge 
and of power. This is Foucault's central insight: the development of the 
modern social sciences is the development of sophisticated knowledge/ 
power of social control (447). Furthermore he identifies the way in 
which these knowledges work through professional groups of helpers 
and healers, and are internalised by us as subjective realities (207). Thus 
Foucault provides a twist to the Orwellian fantasy that we are controlled 
by external technologies of surveillance. Rather he locates social control 
in our subjective realities.. 
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We have internalised scientific concepts of normality into our daily 
life. Teeth cleaning provides a good example. Nettleton (436) dem- 
onstrates how the routines of teeth cleaning reflect micro-mechanisms 
of power, in which control is wielded, not by an external person, 
but through the process of examining, measuring and comparing. A 
normality of the mouth was constructed which was then maintained 
through the performance of drills. These located the individual, followed 
strict temporal regimes and enforced the correct use of the body. 
The discipline of dentistry is both its knowledge and its coercive 
management of the body. | 

In providing this radical critique of liberal histories of the West, 
Foucault is at pains to point out that he is not passing judgement 
on whether or not this is a better system of control, only that it is 
a system of control. His disagreement with liberal -histories is, their 
self understanding of the present being a.linear development out of a 
dark past into a rosy present. For Foucault history is a series of radical 
discontinuities, which do not represent a progression towards the truth. 
Human knowledge depends on the society which gives rise to it, and as 
societies change so does knowledge, and truth. 

For Foucault the focus on the economic as the centre of modern 
societies, whether in Marx or Weber, is an inadequate. formulation; since 
it overlooks the development of administrative power linked to the state 
(238). The development of administrative power takes place against the 
same background as the development of the modern social sciences, and 
thus is of.a piece with increasing secularisation and what Weber called 
the disenchantment of the world. The development of administrative 
power goes hand in hand with the development of disciplinary power 
to manage free labour (123). 

Thus Foucault rejects established ideas about history, and especially 
of science (596). He also rejects the idea of the autonomous human 
subject, the concept of repression and of ideology. Foucault rejects 
history arguing that it is only worth while, only becomes genealogy, 
to the extent that it places within a process of development everything 
considered immortal in man. In the context of medical thought, he 
argues that the crucial concepts of the body and disease must be seen 
as historical products. We believe, Foucault points out ‘that the body 
obeys the exclusive laws of physiology and that it escapes the influences 
of history, but this too is false. The body is moulded by a great many 
regimes (204:153; see 392 for än earlier analysis). Further he argues 
that ‘the exact superposition of the “body” of the disease and the body of 
the sick person is no more than a historical temporary datum’ (203:13). 


H 
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This can be illustrated by reviewing changes in the practice of 
medicine in twentieth century Britain. Whereas Foucault (203) was 
describing the development of medical knowledge in the eighteenth 
century (see 292; 614) — the decline of Aristotelian metaphysics and 
the development of the physio-anatomical model of disease — Armstrong 
(12)-argues that a shift of similar ontological proportions has occurred in 
the twentieth century. He argues that we are witnessing the development 
of a new understanding of the body: one in which the body is losing 
its biological. status and being redefined in political terms. Focusing 
on the development of paediatrics, psychiatry, the evolution of general 
medical practice and geriatric medicine, Armstrong makes the point that 
the basis of these new specialities is that they have ‘identified disease 
in the spaces between people, in the interstices of relationships in the 
social body itself’? (12:8). There are no longer binary concepts of 
madness/sanity, of health/disease, or of youth/age, but continuums 
which need constant monitoring. Rather than disease being located 
in singular, individual bodies, it is now located in the space between 
bodies. Disease resides in our social networks, our interactions with 
others, and even in our communications — witness the edicts against 
certain forms of sexual communication in the AIDS phenomenon. AIDS 
is probably the first fully matured disease of this new perspective. While 
the search for a virus goes on, it is the social patterns, interactions and 
locations of the sick which are of primary importance. At the most 
succinct, we have moved from a biological anatomy of the pees to a 
political anatomy of the body. 

Following from this Foucault rejects the idea of the autonomous 
human subject (15; 16). The person is the product of social relations, 
and not an ahistorical entity (e.g. 12; 450). It is for this reason that 
Foucault gives special attention to the body. The perception of our body 
is fundamental to our sense of self; but as an object it is what connects us 
by its shared status with other similar bodies — child, man, woman, black 
and so on. The body links us to the population, and thus Foucault’s talk 
of a biopolitics focused on our bodies, since the bodies we experience 
are defined for us by the discourses of the social and medical sciences. 
Since there is no free subject there can be no ideology or repression, 
because there is nothing fundamental to obscure or to repress. 


The individual is no doubt the fictitious atom of the ideological represen- 
tation of society; but (s)he is also a reality fabricated by this specific 
technology of power that I have called discipline. We must cease once 
and for all to describe the effects of power in negative terms... in fact 
power produces reality; it produces the domains of objects and rituals of 
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DRAWING TOGETHER THE STRANDS: 
SOCIAL CONSTRUCTIONISM 


Generally speaking, as pointed out in the introduction, medical sociol- 
ogy has not concerned itself with the knowledge claims of medicine. 
Mechanic’s (409) textbook, for example, specifies fifteen research areas 
in the sociology of medicine, not one of which refers to knowledge. 
This absence is characteristic, both of the field and of medical history, 
and has four general presuppositions (Wright and Treacher’s 1982 
Introduction). First, since medicine and medical knowledge were not 
seen as problematic, research tended to focus on the achievements of 
medicine, institutional studies and proposed individualistic explanations 
of social change. In short, great advances, great hospitals and great men. 
Second, medicine was seen to be part of the natural sciences and granted 
an epistemologically privileged position. Thus its knowledge claims 
were not open to sociological enquiry in the same way as those of 
other professions. As such, both for medicine and the sociologists of it, 
a key conceptual component followed, namely that diseases were natural 
objects and the social history of disease was limited to epidemiology. 
This led to the fourth proposition, that for medicine to advance it had 
to distance itself from the social. 

In addition to the general critique of scientific knowledge outlined 
above, these four claims have in recent times been seriously challenged. 
In the first place it has been argued that medicine is not distinct from 
the social. Detailed studies of the sociology of professions have shown 
that the boundaries of medicine are not defined by natural objects but are 
rather the outcome of struggles with, for example, other para-medical 
groups (Willis, 1990); or with other professional groups, such as 
lawyers, over areas of competence, particularly the right to define 
insanity (559). The domain of medical knowledge is a negotiated 
one. In the second place medicine’s claim to study natural objects has 
been disputed by studies which show how groups claiming technical 
knowledge can redefine knowledge, thus enhancing their power — and 
their power in turn enhancing their knowledge. As Nietzsche has put 
it ‘knowledge works as a tool of power. Hence it is plain that it 
increases with every increase of power’, (quoted in 554: frontispiece). 
Furthermore, as Jamous and Pelloile (307) have shown, a key aspect to 
a profession’s claims to knowledge base, is not the technical content of 
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the knowledge but the indeterminacy surrounding its implementation. In 
the third place, anthropological works, such as Mary Douglas’ Natural 
Symbols (149), have illustrated, that like other areas of human thought 
which are essentially cosmological, medicine i is a set of categories that 
filters and constructs experience (108). Finally, the impact of Foucault’s 
work, in general, and The Birth of the Clinic, in particular— —that medicine is 
a discourse which constitutes its own objects — has shown how medical 
history is as open to sociological analysis as any other history. 

` These critiques, taken in toto, have resulted in thé development of 
a school of research which might be called *the constructionist theory 
of medicine' which has three major aims (Wright and Treacher, 1983: 
introduction): (1) to demonstrate that medical thought parallels other 
forms of thought; (2) to introduce the contextual elements which 
influence the development of medical thought; and (3) to examine 
medicine as social practice. The first illustrates, through either analogy 
Or isomorphism, the social nature of medical thought. The second, by 
emphasising the relativistic implications of both historical and anthro- 
pological research into medicine, highlights its contextual qualities. The 
third asks the more’ general question of how knowledge comes to 
be constituted as an abstract entity, and the implications of this for 
examining the process whereby medical concepts are transferred into 
social life. 

As Elias (169:162) has argued the program for contemporary soci- 
ology when applied to knowledge is to break down the assumption 
that nature is separate from society. However, for all the attempts 
of sociologists to do’ this there is still not much acceptance of the 
proposition that ‘nature’ does ‘not determine the contents of medical 
thought. In our review of the sociologists of medicine it was argued — 
Foucault apart — that even critical sociology has not freed itself from the 
claims of medicine: it grants primacy to the biological fact of disease and 
then adds the social (see Idler; 1979). ` 
- However, there have been some developments’ within the sociol- 
ogy of medicine (cf. Wright and Treacher, 1982). Studies of the 

` professionalisation process of dentists at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century have illustrated quite clearly that there is a relationship 
between knowledge claims and the ‘successful professionalisation of the 
occupation. It is not one in which knowledge of ‘nature’ leads to greater 
‘scientific’ cogency and then to social recognition (436) . Rather the 
acceptance of a theory depends on the objectives of the social group 
mobilising the knowledge, and their social characteristics (347). 
Dussault and Sheiham (161) argue, convincingly, that the'acceptance 
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by British dentists of Hunter’s theory of oral sepsis occurred within 
a social and political context rather than one in which ‘science’ was 
at work. The professional dental bodies were weak, had difficulty 
attracting members and were not publicly recognised. At the same 
time, in the broader social context, there.was a growing awareness of 
the need for a fit population if national efficiency was to be achieved. 
Dental sepsis, the theory that bad teeth were the origins of other illnesses 
— offered a focus both for the profession and a leverage on the state, for 
a profession in pursuit of an occupational monopoly. The theory of oral 
sepsis improved the self image of the profession, linked the health of 
the nation to dentistry and provided a platform for legislative action 
to restrict practice to qualified and registered practitioners. The appeal 
of oral sepsis lay not in its scientificity — it was largely rejected in the 
United States (for reasons to do with professional and social factors) but 
because it satisfied the needs of the actors involved. Thus not nature, not 
science, but a social and political context guaranteed its success. 

The impact of the constructionist approach can be examined under 
three headings: (1) It problematises reality; particularly the claim that we 
understand it through an objective natural science. (2) It demonstrates 
how scientific medical knowledge mediates social relations. (3) It shows 

. how the technical realm of medical practice is not neutral with Pee 
to social processes. 


6.1 Making Reality Problematic 


The most important application of this argument is to be found in the 
sociology of disease (173; 324; 325; 328; 342; 361; 500). Within the 
medical model disease is. presented as a fact within the context of 
a natural science methodology: (54). In this perspective disease is 
essentially the absence of health (55). This biological determinism 
holds that disease and manifestations of it are recognisable by a 
natural science methodology. This approach can vary, with disease 
being defined as any entity or condition that deviates from the norm of 
the species, thus placing the organism at a biological disadvantage (79). 
The most popular contemporary analyses of ‘biological disadvantage’ 
are sociobiological accounts of the lowering. of inclusive fitness (see 
556; a recent review is provided by Lo Preato, 368). But this premise 
leads those in this position to argue for absurdities from within their own 
framework. | 
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For example, the concept of inclusive fitness is both too broad and too 
narrow when it comes to defining disease. It is too narrow insofar as any 
‘disease’, such as an infection which does not affect genetic fitness is not 
regarded as a disease. It is too broad insofar as voluntary celibacy and 
a life style away from genetic relatives — and hence having no impact 
on their inclusive fitness — becomes a disease. The second problem 
with such approaches is with the concept of normality. There are at 
least seven distinct senses of the term ‘normality’ (605). Of these 
the two most important that medical thought operates with are: (1) 
Commonness, usualness, in a statistical sense of lying within the range 
of variability of a double standard of deviation on either side of a 
normal Gaussian curve; (2) Averageness, that is that which has the 
highest frequency of occurrence. The major difficulty with definitions 
of disease which use statistical concepts of normality is that they are 
difficult to operationalise. For example, consider whole populations 
affected by epidemics’ of the plague or parasitic infections. Using the 
statistical concept of normality it is now logically impossible to classify 
the population as diseased. Similar difficulties are met in utilising 
an explanatory framework of normal function. These are concepts 
of disease which are based on. the identification of the failure of 
the parts contributing to the goal'of the whole organism. On this 
account of disease it is not possible for an organ to be non-diseased 
. and yet lose its function. As Margolis (382) has pointed out this is 
quite possible. For example, with increasing technological innovation 
in artificial reproduction human sexual organs may completely lose their 
function of reproduction. 

These logical problems in a positivist account of disease, combined 
with an awareness that concepts of disease are inextricably linked with 
judgements of a moral and ethical nature (see 613) has produced in turn 
its own response. That diseases are the product of the social rather than 
the biological, is clear in the. literature — especially when the subject 
of discussion is sexual behaviour (175), gender identity (561:327), 
ethnicity (e.g. 86), addiction (e.g. 198) or gender preference (254). 
Authors such as Toon (587) seek to take into account the findings of this 
type of research, arguing that a distinction must be made between those 
disease categories which value judgements enter into and those where 
they do not. In other words, the attempt is to distinguish problematic, 
social action which may be falsely classified as disease from 'real' 
diseases. Within contemporary medical philosophy, however, it has 
become almost impossible to distinguish disease from non-disease. Such 
an attempt to distinguish between disease and subjective psychological 
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or social factors has been made by Taylor and Scadding (578). They 
postulate that a disease in general — that which separates the class of 
patients from non-patients — is distinguished by (1) a desire for therapy 
by the patient; (2) a recognition by others in the individual’s environment 
that aid should: be administered; (3) a concern expressed by a medical 
practitioner. However, as they point out, these characteristics embody 
those very social and cultural influences that should be excluded from 
any definition of disease. They conclude: ‘The dilemma is insoluble at 
present as there are as yet no hard and fast rules which are satisfactory 
enough to put the diagnosis of disease in general on an objective 
unassailable basis’ (578:423), 

Attempts like these to distinguish diseases from social circumstances 
lead to other problems. Thus Bollet (52) is taken aback by the fact that 
tuberculosis steadily declined after 1855 in.the United Kingdom; that 
is to say, prior to the discovery of the tubercle bacillus. By attempting 
to explain disease as a biological phenomenon Boliet is lead to the 
(for him) puzzling conclusion, that ‘many changes have occurred in 
the nature, frequency and distribution of major diseases, beyond those 
which can be attributed to improved medical understanding and use 
of diagnostic terms’ (52:15). Similarly Klepinger (332:481) can only 
conclude ‘Some diseases change their expression; new diseases arise 
and some die out’. This inability to theorise disease only arises if they 
are given a privileged epistemological position, and not seen to be 
socially constructed. The problem does not arise if diseases are seen as 
actions. More fully, if the self understanding of an epoch’s illnesses, the 
action surrounding a disease and the social: structure within which they 
exist are interrelated , as for example in Zinsser’s (1935) classic.study 
of typhoid, then these paradoxes do not arise. As Rasenberg (509) has 
summarised it: ‘Disease does not exist as a social phenomenon until it 
is somehow perceived.as existing’ (509; see also 131, ‘Disease does not 
exist; what exists is social practices’). 

Sociologically then we can circumscribe the problems of a positivist 
medical theory by suggesting that the category of disease will come into 
play in those situations in which the boundary between ‘nature’ and 
‘culture’ is problematic; and where agency and structure (or individual 
and society) are contested issues. A good example of this in the 
literature is the contested nature of Repetitive Strain Injury (Willis, 
1986; 22). Whether or not RSI is a disease is a contested issue. To 
some commentators — generally the employers — it is the outcome of 
a general lack of tone, poor posture and unfitness. Others — generally 
representatives of the unions involved — focus on equipment and work 
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processes suggesting that the conditions of employment in modern 
offices, with the lack of control experienced by the worker, and the 
drudgery of the work, inevitably give rise to the complaint. Yet for 
others — the psychiatrists — it is a form of compensation neurosis 
and/or a form of hysterical conversion syndrome, or the product of the 
medico-legal system (271). Thus whether or not RSI is a disease, or will 
become a disease, is a political issue, and the outcome, not of biological 
factors, but social relationships (581; 583). Furthermore, sociologists 
who enter the debate, particularly those who utilise a constructionist 
perspective, will themselves become actors in the definitional process 
as their work is appropriated by representatives of different positions to 
suit their own interests (296; 297). Similar analyses have been conducted 
on the development of Alzheimer’s disease (209), hypoglycaemia (553), 
hypertension (49), dyslexia (176) and the category of psychosomatic 
disorder (281). : 


6. 2 Medical Knowledge Mediates Social: Relations 


Rather than diseases being the workings of an FPE nature 
this approach, the constructionist, suggests that it is deeply embedded 
in social relations. Foucault can be understood to argue that the core 
of social.life is twofold. In the first place population needs to be 
regulated; and in the second the individuals have to be disciplined. 
As Turner (594) has argued, bodies need to be internally restrained, 
and externally represented. Both of these requirements can be met in the 
socially produced categories of disease. Since the stable reproduction of 
the population, and the relationship of the individual to these structures 
are central social problems, they will work themselves out in particular 
forms of action. Thus masturbatory insanity, hysteria, and agoraphobia 
can be seen not as bizarre episodes in medical history but as the 
product of specific socio-historical conditions. Masturbatory insanity 
was a major disease in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. However, 
we can'explain it in terms of the need to control populations, and to 
produce individuals with internal controls. Thomas Malthus argued 
that human beings were driven by the urge to eat and to reproduce, 
and further that reproduction would always outrun the ‘production of 
food. Thus there was a perceived need to control people’s desires, and 
to internalise moral actions such as the delay of gratification and self 
denial. It was in this context that medical thought developed with a focus 
on reproduction and sexuality. The concern with sexual promiscuity had 
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a parallel in economic theory: one should save one’s money and not be 
a-spendthrift. These two social concerns were brought together in the 
idea that one should save one’s sexual abilities in the same way that 
one should save money. The disease of masturbatory insanity — it had 
physical symptoms: baldness,.stammering, blindness, skin diseases, to 
name a few — provided a means of social control over the activities of 
men. It illustrates the way in which medical thought is structured and 
‘sustained by the social, political, and economic concerns of the social 
groups producing it. Changes in the social structure gives rise to changed 
forms of behaviour, and to new labels for controlling people. 

. The disease of hysteria operated in a similar way in the nineteenth 
century to constrain women. As the nineteenth century developed it 
produced enormous social upheaval, as new structural options for 
participating in the division of labour developed. Women in particular 
experienced new options as schoolteaching, nursing and voluntary 
reform work developed. Men on the other hand were concerned to 
restrain them in their traditional roles within ‘the household. In this, a 
medical system developed that insisted emphatically on the differences 


‘between men and women (355; 608). In men the brain predominated, | l 


in women the nervous and reproductive systems,.and in particular the 
„ovaries and uterus. Women who went, or attempted to go, to work put 
themselves at risk of hysteria by denying the biological imperative of 
reproduction (560). Further education would lead ta. sickness, since 
the brain and the ovaries could not develop simultaneously (561). 
So the disease of hysteria worked on a number of levels: it allowed 
men to classify women who attempted to participate in the workforce 
as diseased. In turn it provided an active and hostile mode-for women 
to react against their social role. In this it must be noted that disease 
categories are simultaneously categories of subjugation and rebellion. 
Similar analyses have been carried out on chlorosis in the nineteenth 
century (189), agoraphobia in the early twentieth century (134) and 
myalgic encephalomyelitis in the-later twentieth century (23). 

Disease not only works in with patriarchy, but also with class and 
age in mediating social relationships. In analysing miners’ nystagmus, 
an epidemic disease between the wars in the UK, Figlio (191) shows 
how medical knowledge and its definition of psychosomatic iliness 
was bounded by the social, political and economic situation. Studies 
by Silverman (548; 549; 550) illustrate the ways in which apparently 
straightforward biological facts - Down's Syndrome, cleft-palate sur- 
gery and paediatric cardiac catheterisation — are the product of discourse 
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definitions of a ‘normal’ child. In fact, figures. showing that normal 
children were more than three times as likely to receive surgery for 
atrial-ventricular caval defect could only be explained if social variables - 
played a more important role than ‘medical’ variables in these children. 

By corollary the non-treatment of some conditions can be shown not 
to depend on the medical characteristics of the patient, but their racial 
characteristics. It would appear on the surface that given a biological 
condition and a treatment procedure that social factors should play a 
minimal role in the treatment of the condition. This however i is not the 
case, as can be demonstrated i in the next section. 


6.3 The Technical Realm of Medical Practice is not 
Neutral 


The argument that the technical is not distinct from social relations has 
probably been one of the most recent challenges for sociology (37; 38; 
74; 376; 377; 475; 476; 486; 518; 629), but one of the earliest for the 
sociology of health (569). What Stern showed was that every one of 
the taken for granted practices of medicine — from the circulation of 
the blood to the thermometer — was contested at its time of discovery. 
His argument is that if the technology did not fit in with its prevailing 
culture then it did not count as a technical advance. Thus what counts 
as the technical is not given in itself, but socially moulded and formed. 
The application of the technical is also socially formed. In cultures in 
which there is inequality-based on ethnicity this is clear. The treatment 
of coronary artery disease is a well established surgical procedure, with 
recognised benefits for the patient. It is a procedure determined on as 
nearly as possible objective clinical grounds. Yet in New Zealand in 
1983, when 822 coronary bypass operations were. performed only 10 
were carried out on members of the minority indigenous population, 
the Maori, despite the fact that age specific death rates for the Maori are 
significantly higher (478). The-diagnosis of diseases among subjugated 
groups in racist societies is similarly a product of the social structures 
of those societies. A pertinent, if historical example, is provided by 
drapetomania (Cartwright, 1851). Drapetomania was the tendency of 
slaves to run away from-their masters. It could only exist in circum- 
stances of the subjugation of one group of people by another, with 
the; dominant group defining the activities of the other group as being 
so unacceptable that it must be the product of disease. The treatment- 
„of the disease also reflected the social location of technology. The 
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nineteenth century was a period in which professional medicine was 
developing on the basis of the claim to certain technical and scientific 
skills. Science was developing as the dominant world view, and was 
replacing the Church as the dominant social institution charged with 
admonishing wayward individuals and bringing them back into the 
realms of normal society. So rather than explain the activities of the 
negroes in religious terms -- that they were possessed, and then call 
in the priests to exorcise them — the white plantation owners called in 
the doctors. And the doctors, as skilled practitioners of a technical and 
scientific practice diagnosed the condition as a disease and prescribed 
a remedy: the surgical removal of the big toes, thereby making flight a 
physical impossibility. The technical and scientific practices of medicine 
are not the value free workings of a disinterested science, but the product 
of social relations (512; 514). 

Similar dynamics can be illustrated with controversies in twentieth 
century medicine (399; 400; 558), and notably in cancer research (29; 
467); note also the fluoridation debate (386; 387) and liver transplant 
therapy (383). The debate over the efficacy of drugs (105; 394; 482) and 
vitamin C in the treatment of cancer has shown that the ways in which 
medical therapies are assessed are dependent on the political, economic 
and social powers of those involved, that the gold standard clinical trials 
of new drugs have built into them the biases of their assessors, and that 
this is not something that can be overcome by methodological reform, 
but is what in fact constitutes professional medicine (496; 497; 480). 

` The critique of technological determinism has also been used to - 
examine the development of the medical profession. The medical 
profession has risen to its position of dominance in the health sphere 
not because of its scientificity, nor because of its technical advances, 
but because it has organised itself as an occupational group to exclude or 
control other workers in the field. Willis (1990), for example, illustrates 
this argument by showing how medical practitioners subordinate some 
practices (e.g. midwifery), limit the practices of other health practi- 
tioners (e.g. optometrists are not allowed to deal with diseases of 
the eye) and exclude certain other occupations from legitimate health 
practice (e.g. chiropractors). Willis's three case studies, illustrating the © 
dominance of medical practitioners over other health practitioners, are 
written against the background of the major paradox of the development 
of modern medicine (398). This is that the medical profession organised 
itself and achieved high social, political and economic status in the late 
nineteenth century and early twentieth century before it had developed 
a coherent knowledge base. By fully applying this insight Willis escapes 


7 
CONCLUSION 


I. have argued here that the implications of this type of research have 
to be taken very seriously by sociologists especially when their focus 
is scientific knowledge. We have to break with the idea that facts do 
exist in a determinate way (273), and move to a perspective which views 
them — as Lukács argued — as the product of their own socio-historical 
epoch. To achieve this goal scientific communications must be seen as 
the product of social processes (268). The premise of this argument is ` 
from a sociological perspective, straightforward. Language is social; 
therefore anything conveyed by language must be social in its origins. 
As Figlio (187:19).has formulated this proposition: science ‘is a human 
activity dedicated to the naturalisation of both experience and ideology, 
and to the expression of that achievement in language'. The sociology 
of medicine from this perspective is concerned with the way in which 
competing groups interact with each other and seek to convince each 
other of the validity of their claims about the contents of natural 
and social reality. The development of language to encompass and 
explain human action is 'a struggle for the transformation of conjectural 
statements which are linguistically qualified into statements of “fact” 
formulated without linguistic guatication (334:9; see also Bares and 
Shapin (25). 

What are fundamentally value positions, derived from a social per- 

spective, take on the guise of facts. Adding to Margolis, by focusing 
on disease, we can say with him that medicine is ‘systematically 
concerned with rendering judgements that are at once informed by 
selected norms of human functioning and characterisable as findings 
of “fact” (382:240). 
. The development of: social constructionist accounts of health has 
created considerable controversy both within sociology (69) and phi- 
losophy (279; 309). The concerns of the anti-constructionists — that 
it is self referential and makes choosing between different paradigms 
difficult, if not impossible, are untenable. On the first count, sociology 
has been produced by the fact that knowledge is socially generated, 
and hence particularistic to the group mobilising it. On the second, 
since Kuhn, and before him Bachelard (18), the incommensurability of 
paradigms has been an unsettling characteristic of the fields of sociology 
and philosophy of knowledge. 
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The real challenge to the constructionist account lies not from without, 
in positions based on analytic philosophy, but from within sociology, by 
those who share their argumentative ground. The most easily identi- 
fiable representative of this opposition is the work of Norbert Elias 
(170; 171; 250). Elias’ argument, against Weber and Foucault is that 
the developmental process in the West is a progressive, liberalising and 
humanising one. As the title of Elias’ two volumes on the development 
of the West phrases it: we are involved in a civilising process. 

The overlap between the Foucaldian and the Eliasian analysis of 
health is considerable. Both emphasise the interaction between social 
structures and the development of personalities — they are both radically 
sociological in their assessment of how particular people come to be at 
particular times. They both argue that the history of medicine is not the 
history of the application of rational, scientific insights: rather it is the 
record of cultural, political and-economic changes in European society. 
Where they part company is in their assessment of the impact of these 
changes. 

For Foucault, following Weber, the development of scientific edi 
cine, the internalisation of norms of hygiene, and the development of a 
state administrative structure to enforce and coordinate public health are 
all aspects of Weber’s Iron Cage. People are more and more cogs in the 
administered society. 

Elias argues the opposite. The development of concems with 
health and hygiene reflect a broader social movement which reflects 
the increased ‘delicacy of feeling’ (170:115) between individuals. 
Health, and the maintenance of personal hygiene, are a reflection of 
this change. Further, health becomes the symbol of correct social 
relationships because with the democratisation of European society 
and the individualisation of personality structures it becomes’ a field 
of practice open to all. Our concern with our bodies, and their 
presentation to others, marks a long-term progressive development in 
European society and not an administrative coup of a social system out 
of control. 

The choice then is not between relativism and objectivism, but 

, between a pessimistic relativism or an optimistic relativism. The soci- 
ology of health — with its focus on long-term social change, the 
micro-processes of health behaviour and the macro-processes of societal 
responses to epidemics provide a fertile arena for this debate to be 
carried out. 
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Résumé 





Ce numéro de La Sociologie Contemporaine offre une description de 

' l’état du spécialisme sociologique que sont la sociologie de la santé et de 
la maladie. Il examine les approches théoriques: parsonienne, marxiste, 
fleck/foucauldienne, et féministe de cette-discipline, pour en extraire les 
éléments les plus fructueux, .et faire une présentation sommaire de la 
problématique constructioniste dans la sociologie de Ia santé. 

. La sociologie de la santé telle qu’elle est conçue par la synthèse de 
ces différentes approches présente des résultats inattendus, que l'on peut 
résumer de la manière suivante: on pourrait, tout d'abord et à première 

“vue, concevoir.le savoir médical comme étant une manifestation des 
sciences naturelles (et considérer celle-ci comme réfractaire à toute 
analyse sociologique), et traiter les problémes de la maladie comme des 
problémes naturels, étrangers à l'analyse sociologique. La médecine, 
comme la maladie, seraient des effets évidents de la science. Or, la 
sociologie de la santé suggère le contraire. La médecine moderne, notre 
compréhension de la maladie, le développement du capitalisme et de la 
société moderne, bureaucratisée, forment un tout. 

Deuxièmement, il s'avére que la médecine n'est pas | distincte du 
social. Les études sur la profession médicale ont démontré que ses . 
limites ne sont pas fixées par des objets naturels, mais résultent plutót 
d'une lutte politique. Le domaine du savoir médical est un domaine 

_négocié. Troisiémement, les connaissances technologiques n'offrent 
pas une. base suffisante pour un ‘groupe quelconque de prétendre 
au statut d'une profession libérale. Plusieurs emplois nécessitent 
des connaissances techniques trés développées, sans constituer pour 
‘autant des métiers professionnels (5 17). Par ailleurs, ceux.qui le sont 
effectivement entreprennent une redéfinition de leurs connaissances afin 
d'empécher leur routinisation. Ainsi la profession médicale.a changé sa 
propre définition de l'usage jusqu'ici expert d'un artéfact technique: 
l'utilisation du stéthoscope et du thermomètre ont été confié aux 
infirmiéres, maisen méme temps on a aboli le statut d'outil professionnel 
de ces instruments. Les gropes professionnels redéfinissent le cadre de 
leur savoir pour protéger leurs frontiéres. | 

La médecine fonctionne comme un système cosmologique. (107) — 
remplaçant, au cours de l’histoire, la religion — qui fournit des réponses - 
aux questions fondamentales posées par les rapports de la nature et de 
l'individu. vis-à-vis de la société, de l'impact des variables sociales 
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(telles que le statut de classe, l’éthnicité, et le sexe) sur nos biographies 
individuelles. Ce systéme fournit, dans le langage des sciences, des 
explications fonciérement sociales et imprégnées de valeurs quant à 
‘nos chances de vie. D’un point de vue sociologique, celui-ci fonctionne 
comme .un système de ‘contrôle social. Ces trois points, a savoir la 
médecine qui n'est pas une science naturelle, mais qui agit plutôt pour 
transformer des jugements de valeur en d’apparentes constatations de 
fait; les professions libérales qui, au lieu d’être formées par les objets 
du savoir scientifique, résultent des luttes sociales et politiques, et enfin 
les systèmes de croyance médicaux qui ne s’appliquent qu’aux sociétés 
qui les engendrent, forment la base d’une sociologie de la santé et de la 
maladie. : 

L'analyse parsonienne montre comment la profession médicale 
fonctionne pour limiter la déviance motivée. L'analyse .marxiste met 
cela en rapport avec. le.développement du capitalisme, les féministes 
avec le patriarchat, et'l'approche foucauldienne avec le développement 
de la société moderne. L'analyse social-constructioniste mèle — d’où; 
selon certains, sa plus sérieuse faiblesse — des-éléments de chacune de 
ces perspectives, dans le-but de démontrer l'interpénétration de la classe 
sociale, du patriarchat et de la modernité, dans la formation du contenu 
du savoir médical. Le point commun à toutes ces théories est le postulat 
que les étres humains non seulement se comportent, mais agissent. 
Toutes; elles s'efforcent de démontrer qu'un "comportement naturel" 
apparent résulte en fait de l'intéraction sociale. Soulignons d'ailleurs 
qu'elles le.font avec plus ou moins de succès. Afin de déterminer la 
capacité de la profession médicale d'empécher des.échecs aléatoires 
de ses efforts pour remplir les róles-sociaux; congoit le statut de la 
profession comme étant fondé sur ses connaissances biologiques. De 
l'insistance matérialiste de l'épistémologie marxiste (et du féminisme 
marxiste) il résulte que l'analyse marxiste laisse de cóté une grande 
catégorie résiduelle des activités humaines, qu’elle considère comme 
étant naturellement définies (voir 26;563;586). Il n'y a que la perspective 
constructioniste, émanant du travail de.L. Fleck, puis de M. Foucault, 
qui tente d’expliquer, dans un cadre sociologique, toutes les catégories 
de la compréhension de la santé et de la maladie. Or, on examine ici 
ces perspectives dans le cadre d’une sociologie de la connaissance 
qui souligne les diverses modalités de la production sociale de la 
nature, et les diverses façons dont on prétend comprendre la. nature, 
comme un processus politique: et social: Ce texte se poursuit donc en 
situant la sociologie de la santé dans la perspective de la sociologie 
de la connaissance. Il examine ensuite les domaines substantiels — 
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parsonien,.marxiste, féministe, fleck-foucauldien, et en tire.les éléments 
les plus marquants pour les inclure dans la théorie constructioniste de la 
sociologie de la santé (69,438). : 

On essaie aussi de relier cette sous-discipline aux préoccupations 
plus globales de la sociologie générale, en soulignant le dynamisme 
de la sociologie: de la santé et sa capacité de s'actualiser par rap- ` 
port aux innovations théoriques telles que le renouveau parsonien, le . 
postmodernisme, la “nouvelle” sociologie de la technique, la sociologie 
de l'état “volutif”, et la sociologie de la science. On peut méme affirmer 
que plusieurs de ces débats ont trouvé soit leurs origines, soit du moins 
des précisions fondamentales, dans la sociologie de la santé. Si tel est.le 
cas, il y a deux raisons à cela, et qui servent aussi de cadre à ce texte. 
Tout d’abord, le rôle central joué par la sociologie historique dans la 
sociologie de la santé (285;288;510). Cette influence sur la sociologie 
de la santé l'a toujours amené à se méfier. de la medecine qui prétend 
pouvoir répondre tout à fait à des questions aussi complexes que le 
rapport entre corps et psyché (chacun de ces deux concepts se prétant, 
par ailleurs, à l'examen, ayant leur propre histoire et étant portés par des 
groupes sociaux spécifiques) ou le rapport entre nature et culture (elles 
aussi, à travers des récits socialement produits et soutenus). 

Les chercheurs en histoire.de la médecine se rendent de plus en plus 
compte de la nécessité d'établir un lien systématique entre médecine et 
histoire. Ce besoin pourrait s'exprimer sous la forme d'une exigence 
du développement théorique de l'histoire sociale de la médecine, ou 
bien de la prise en compte par les historiens de la médecine ayant 
une formation médical, de ne fournir que les outils de la recherche 
fondamentale pour les historiens professionnels. La nécessité d'une telle 
intégration se base.sur le postulat que la sociologie pourrait s'appliquer. 
d’une manière profitable à la pensée médicale. Des institutions telles que 
les hópitaux ou les asiles peuvent étre étudiés dans la perspective d'une 
histoire sociologique. 

Ce que l’on perçoit maintenant comme des erreurs de la pensée 
médicale peuvent étre analysées en termes de causalité sociale, et les 
biographies individuelles des professionnels médicaux.peuvent étre 
situé dans leur période sociale. Ce qui y est exclu, d'une maniére 
implicite ou encore explicite, est que le savoir médical “correct” puisse 
étre compris comme étant la conséquence de facteurs sociaux; il est 
plutót pergu comme le résultat de “la science”. (542;543). 

'Dans le cadre de la sociologie de la santé historique, on insiste, par 
contre, que les faits médicaux ne soient pas pris camme des données 
simples (569). L. T. Hobhouse l'a exprimé d'une maniére élégante: 
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“Le dernier mot de la biologie est le premier mot de la sociologie” 
(287:13). Poussée plus loin, cette argumentation va jusqu'à dire que 
toute affirmation de l’absence d’une détermination sociale du savoir 
médical serait suspecte. Elle implique au moins que l’on analyse les 
concepts centraux du savoir médical — le corps, les germes, les virus, 
les maladies, comme des constructions sociales de la réalité plutôt que 
les étiquettes ou les bocaux enfermant des phénomènes naturels (594). 
L'un des aspects de cette argumentation est que, dans l’intéraction des 
maladies et de leur environnement, ces derniers seraient compris comme 
incluant non seulement les phénomènes du comportement, mais aussi 
les facteurs sociaux, politiques et culturels (425). Ce point de vue a 
été vigoureusement soutenu par McQueen (405), qui l’a appliqué à 
l'épidémie de la grippe espagnole en Australie 1918-19. Cette approche 
ne s’adresse pourtant qu’à un aspect de la question — à savoir, étendre le 
concept de l’environnement afin d’inclure des facteurs non-biologiques. 
Elle ne problématise pas la catégorie même de la “maladie”. Or, comme 
le propose O. Temkin (580: 86-88), si l'on va développer une histoire 
sociologique de la médecine, il faudra concevoir la bactériologie — 
prise comme la base de notre conceptualisation de la santé et de 
la maladie — comme étant un produit historique spécifique (121). 
Une telle perspective historique a permi aux tentatives récentes pour 
défendre l'épidémiologie de s'élever contre la supposition que l’âge 
de la bactériologie serait l’âge d’or de la médecine moderne. Elle a 
aussi permis l'examen de l'ampleur effective de la contribution de la 
bactériologie aux changements survenus à l'état de santé des populations 
à la fin du 19ème et au début du 20ème siècle (398). 

Ensuite, il faut noter que la sociologie de la santé — méme si elle n'est 
pas toujours développée dans ce sens — constitue le champ le plus fertile, 
dans la sociologie, pour l'essor de la sociologie de la connaissance 
(190;221;222;565; Wright, 1980). Ceci résulte, d'une part et en partie, 
de la spécificité culturelle et temporelle des catégories utilisées dans 
la médecine pour expliquer les maladies, et de la faiblesse du lien 
entre la "science" et la revendication des professions médicales à un 
statut dominant dans le domaine de la santé. D'autre part, ceci -vient 
aussi du fait que la sociologie et la médecine font partie du méme 
mouvement vers: l'auto-compréhension de la société (269). Que ces 
deux disciplines répondent de maniére diamétriquement opposée à cette 
auto-compréhension ne fait qu' augmenter l'emprise de la sociologie sur 
les catégories culturellement produites et manifestées dans la médecine, 
et en méme temps permet à la sociologie d'étre réflexive dans l'étude 
de sa propre théorisation. 
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Il s'agit évidemment d'un champ trés vaste, et plusieurs domaines 
concernant la sociologie de la santé ne sont pas pris en compte ici, 
comme par exemple la sociologie de la mort (11;21;171;244;245; 
246;255;322;453;483;484), et la sociologie des maladies mentales ` 
(59;62;63;70;145;261;289;304;352;362;424;469;626).. La profession 
médicale a fait l'objet de plusieurs exposés récents, comme celui de: 
G. Freddi et J. Bjorkman (1989). On peut voir ici un domaine dynamique 
de la recherche qui ne sera étudié ici que d'une maniére tangentielle 
(93;133;178;234;247;528). Le SIDA fera 1’ objet d'un numéro ultérieur 
de cette revue (voir, par exemple, 119). 

: Il existe maintenant d'importants: manuels (voir 412) et recueils de 
textes, dont certains traitent des problémes habituels (par exemple 
3;101;118;220) et d'autres qui s’occupent de la production sociale de la 
connaissance médicale: (39381; 127; 167;143;144;339;4 18;591;592:615). 
(Pour des bibliographies complètes, voir 64 et 225. ) Le présent exposé 
ne prête que peu d’attention à l’ethnologie de la santé (92;262;267;552). 

Plusieurs rapports sur le domaine de la sociologie de la santé sont 
maintenant disponibles (par exemple, 217;221;223;290;489). On a 
étudié le développement de cette sous-discipline dans plusieurs pays ` 
(98;99;102;290;298). D'autres articles traitent, plus précisément, des 
indices de santé spécifiques, et de leur corrélation avec des facteurs 
psychosociaux (152). N. Madge et M. Marmot (379) examinent les 
effets de la classe sociale, des événements de vie troublants: (voir 
aussi 451), de la santé au cours du cycle de la vie, du soutien social, 
du stress professionnel, et du chómage sur l'état de santé. A. Kagan et 
L. Levi (319), d'une maniére plus sociobiologique, examinent les liens 
entre stimuli psychologiques et mécanismes physiologiques, indiquant, 
par exemple, les liens entre des facteurs psychologiques préexistants 
et certaines maladies, telles que la thyrotoxicose, les pathologies 
cardiaques, l’hypertension essentielle et les troubles gastro-intestinaux. 
D'un point de vue plus sociologique, on a discerné la distribution sociale 
de la santé selon la position sociale. Dans ces études, on a construit 
des corrélations entre statut socioprofessionnel, sexe, état civil, age, 
ethnicité, d'une part, et des facteurs biologiques tels que le poids au 
moment de la naissance, la maladie chronique, la durée de la vie, la 
tension artérielle et l'édentulose (375). 

La tendance essentielle de toutes ces recherches est ae montrer que 
la biologie n'est pas le seul -facteur déterminant dans le développement 
d'une maladie. Il faut plutót préter attention aux conditions sociales et 
économiques dominantes. D'aprés A. Twaddle (603), les germes sont, 
du point de vue sociologique, des conditions nécessaires mais non pas 
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suffisantes pour le développement d’une maladie. D’autre part, puisque 
les germes ne parlent pas d’eux-mémes, c’est notre interprétation des: 
événements qui gouverne la catégorisation de certaines conditions 
comme étant des maladies. Selon les propos de C. Rosenberg (509:34): 
“Le sens n'est pas nécessaire, mais plutôt négocié … la maladie est 
construite et non pas découverte”. 

. D’après leur tendance, ces articles font partie de l'époque de “l'après 
McKeown” (395-8), où l’on a démontré que la contribution de la 
médecine et de ses connaissances à notre compréhension de l’étiologie 
de la maladie est limitée par leur point de vue individualiste et psycho- 
anatomique (407)..On propose plutôt que la recherche sur la santé et 
sur la maladie se concentre sur les facteurs sociaux du logement, de 
la nutrition et de l’état sanitaire (33;116;305;397). Cette critique sur 
l'efficacité de la médecine a été formulée, d'une manière vigoureuse, par 
J. McKinley (401,403). Sous une forme plus élaborée, cette perspective 
permet l'examen de la somatisation de la maladie dans la société 
moderne, où les épreuves de la, vie s Papripienl par des troubles 
physiques (191;331). 

Cette approche doit beaucoup à nes mal spiracles: de B. J. Stern 
(569;570;571), qui- montre que le savoir médical technique est formé 
par les influences. sociales des groupes professionnels plutôt que par les 
effets intrinséques de la médecine en tant que science. D'autres exposés 
démontrent, en utilisant des comparaisons internationales, l'impact 
des situations socioéconomiques spécifiques sur la production et la 
distribution des: maladies (177). Ces études s'étendent au-delà des 
frontiéres disciplinaires de la politiqué sociale, de l'épidémiologie 
et de la sociologie (48;223). Elles tendent, par conséquent, à étre 
moins satisfaisantes du point de vue théorique (527) pour. plusieurs 
sociologues, tandis que: d'autres leur pront une opinion plus favorable 
(298). 

Il.se pourrait que le développement global de ce domaine. se 
caractérise par un changement d'orientation vers une sociologie de 
la santé et de la maladie, plutót qu'une sociologie de la médecine 
(239;565;603). On peut, par contre, reprocher à cette - nouvelle 
orientation de prendre parti pour les malades, au niveau de leurs 
rapports avec les médecins, et de ne pas répondre aux exigences de 
la-sociologie théorique (84). La sous-discipline peut donc ignorer, et 
laisse effectivement inexaminées, les structures du pouvoir médical, en 
cherchant à effectuer des réformes à l'intérieur de la profession au lieu 
de remettre en cause ses bases. : 

* D'un point de vue encore plus critique, on peut dionte que ce 
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paradigme fonctionne à l’intérieur d’un dualisme qui oppose là médecine 
à sa situation sociale. S’ils sont libéraux ou humanistes radicaux, les 
sociologues de la santé essaient d’éloigner les distorsions qui résultent 
des effets de l'inégalité sociale sur le savoir médical. S’ils sont marxistes, 
ils essaient de surmonter les distorsions imposées sur le système médical 
par le capitalisme (190). Dans un cas comme dans l’autre, on conçoit 
le savoir médical comme détenant une existence indépendante des 
structures sociales, plutôt que de le voir, d’emblée, comme le produit de 
Structures sociales, tout en ayant une certaine autonomie propre (Wright, | 
1980). Ces approches acceptent donc, comme certaines, les définitions 
de la santé et de la maladie fournies par les experts médicaux occidentaux 
(301,576). Les sociologues se voient donc toujours "récupérer" par la 
profession médicale (249;468;513), n'ayant que de faibles rapports avec 
la théorie sociologique (315;466). 

Il existe pourtant des arguments pour la centralité de la sociologie de 
la santé dans la théorie sociologique. On a suggéré, par ailleurs, que les 
développements actuels dans le domaine de la médecine la rendront plus 
accessible à l'argumentation sociologique. On peut résumer rapidement 
ces développements sous deux rubriques: la “technologie des soins" et 
l'éthique médicale (406). R. Fox (210) voit, dans l'éthique médicale et 
dans la bioéthique, des développements qui se prétent à la théorisation 
sociologique, axée comme elle l'est sur l'étude du sens. D'ailleurs, 
puisque dans la société nord-américaine le sens est largement véhiculé. 
par des concepts médicaux, la sociologie pourrait développer un róle 
beaucoup plus actif dans les débats qui entourent la pratique de la 
médecine (494). . 

. S. Levine (360) considère l'attention de plus en plus grande portée 
sur Ja qualité de la vie, dans les sciences médicales et dans la sociologie 
de la santé, et y voitun domaine qui pourrait rapprocher de manière 
importante ces deux disciplines. Levine souligne, d'une part les facteurs 
intrinséques à la médecine — l'accroissement de la maladie chronique 
qui, tout en étant incurable, exige pourtant l'amélioration de la vie, 
et les développements techniques qui prolongent la vie des malades 
et qui nécessitent une analyse non-médicale. D'autre part, il note les 
développements parallèles, extrinsèques à la médecine, dont le souci est 
de réduire les dépenses, et aussi la demande d'humaniser la provision 
des soins. Selon Levine, ces développements offrent un appui, surtout 
pour l'ethnométhodologie et pour la phénoménologie sociologique, pour 
la "grounded theory", pour le constructionisme social, la sociologie 
critique et pour certaines variantes de la théorie marxiste. Dans cette 
perspective, la sociologie de la santé constitue l'un des domaines 
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dynamiques de la sociologie, portant d’importantes conséquences pour 
la recherche sur les services de santé (36,524). Twaddle (602) pro- 
pose le concept global du statut de la santé, pour rapprocher les 
principaux développements théoriques en sociologie et les changements 
dans les sciences médicales. Chacune de ces études suggére, au lieu 
de concevoir la sociologie de la santé comme insignifiante au niveau 
théorique, de plutôt concentrer ses efforts sur le développement de ces 
. nouveaux domaines de la recherche — l'éthique et la bioéthique — ou 


:; + suf les nouveaux concepts sociaux qu'affronte maintenant la médecine 


— notament celui de la qualité de la vie. 

D'aprés les arguments présentés dans ce texte, il faut que 
les sociologues, surtout ceux qui -s’intéressent à la connaissance 
scientifique, prétent daventage attention aux conséquences théoriques 
de ce genre de recherche. Il faut rompre avec l'idée de l'existence 
définie des faits (273), et avancer vers une perspective qui les congoit 
— comme le proposait G. Lukács ~ comme les produits de leur époque 
socio-historique. A cet effet, il faut analyser les communications 
scientifiques comme étant les résultats des processus sociaux (268). 
Or, d'un point de vue. sociologique, la prémisse.de cet argument est 
peu problématique. Puisque le langage est social, tout ce qui est véhiculé 
par lui est forcément d'origine sociale. Selon la formule donnée par K. 
Figlio. (187:19), la science “est une activité humaine consacrée à la 
naturalisation, à la fois de l'expérience et de l’idéologie, et à l'expression 
de cet accomplissement dans le langage". Dans cette perspective, la 
sociologie de la médecine s'occuperait de la maniére dont les groupes en 
concurrence communiquent et cherchent à se convaincre mutuellement 
de la validité de leurs affirmations respectives, en ce qui concerne les 
contenus de la réalité naturelle-et culturelle. Le développement d'un 
langage qui engloberait et expliquerait l'action sociale est *une lutte pour 
la transformation des énoncés conjecturaux, qualifiés par le langage, en 
des énoncés ‘de fait’, exprimés sans qualification linguistique" (334:9; 
voir aussi B. Barnes et S. Shapin, 25). | 

- Ces positions, qui sont en fin de-compte des positions axiologiques 
dérivés d’une position sociale, se dissimulent en faits. En reprenant une 
expression de J. Margolis, et en l’appliquant à la maladie, on pourrait. 
dire, avec lui, que la médecine "s'occupe systématiquement de rendre 
des jugements informés à la fois par des normes sélectionnées du 
fonctionnement humain et susceptibles d’être caractérisés comme des 
constats ‘de fait" (382:240). 

L’essor des interprétations .social-constructionistes de la. santé a 
soulevé des controverses sociologiques (69) et philosophiques (279;309) 
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considérables.. Les inquiétudes des opposants de la perspective. 
constructioniste — auto-référentialité, difficulté sinon impossibilité de 
choisir entre paradigmes — sont intenables. Tout d'abord, la sociologie, 
en tant que telle, résulte de la reconnaissance que tout savoir est d'origine 
sociale, et'donc spécifique au groupe qui le mobilise. Ensuite, depuis T. 
Kuhn (et avant lui G. Bachelard)(18), on a reconnu l'incommensurabilité 
dés paradigmes:comme une caractéristique inquiétante des domaines de 
la sociologie de la connaissance et de la gnoséologie. i 

Le véritable défi à l'interprétation constructioniste est basé, non à 
l'extérieur, sur des positions fondées sur la philosophie analytique, 
mais plutót à l'intérieur de la sociologie, sur les positions de ceux qui 
partagent une méme stratégie d'argumentation. Le meilleur représentant 
de cette opposition est N. Elias (170;171;250). Son argument, dirigé 
contre Weber et Foucault, montre-que le processus du développement 
dé l’occident est un processus progressi, libéralisant et humanisant — un 
processus “civilisateur”. 

Le chevauchement entre les piace d’Elias et dé Foucault est 
considérable. L'un et l'autre soulignent l'intéraction entre les structures 
sociales et le développement des personnalités; tous les deux ont 
une approche radicalement sociologique pour estimer comment une 
personne est devenue ce qu'elle est à un moment particulier. Ils 
insistent tous deux que l'histoire de la médecine n'est pas l'histoire 
de l'application des aperqus rationnels et scientifiques; elle est plutót 
le résultat des changements culturels, politiques et économiques dans 
la société européenne. Leur point de vue diverge dans leur estimation 
des effets de ces changements. | . 

Pour Foucault, dans la lignée de Weber, le développement de la 
médecine scientifique, l’internalisation des normes d'hygiéne, et le 
développement d'une structure administrative étatique pour imposer 
et coordonner la santé publique, sont tous des aspects de la "cage 
de fer" de Weber. Les étres humains deviennent de plus en plus des 
rouages de la société administrée. N. Elias affirme le contraire. Selon 
lui, le développement de la préoccupation de la santé et de l’hygiène 
sont le reflet d'un mouvement social plus large, celui de l'acroissement 
de la “délicatesse du sentiment" (170:115), entre les individus. La santé 
et le maintien de l'hygiéne personnelle reflétent ce changement. Par 
ailleurs, la santé devient le symbole des rapports sociaux corrects, 
puisqu'elle devient, avec la démocratisation de la société européenne 
et de l'individualisation des structures de la personnalité, une sphére 
de pratiques ouverte à toutes et à tous. Les préoccupations que nous 
posent nos corps, et l'image qu'ils reflétent à autrui, marquent un 
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développement progressif et séculaire de la société européenne et 
non pas une contrainte administrative émanant d’un système social 
incontrólable. Le choix n'est donc pas entre relativisme et objectivisme, 
mais plutôt entre un relativisme pessimiste ou optimiste. La sociologie 
de la santé — qui s’oriente vers le changement social séculaire; vers 
les microprocessus du comportement humain et les macroprocessus 
des réponses sociales aux épidémies — offre un terrain propice pour le 
déroulement de ce débat. 
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A major new Ri 


CHAPTER ONE: 
Society and the Individual 


> 


The view of human beings as self-contained unitary individuals 
who carry their uniqueness deep inside themselves, like pearls 
hidden in their shells, is one that is ingrained in the Western. : 
tradition of thought. -It is a vision captured in the idea of the 
person as a monad,— that is, a solitary individual divided from 
other human beings by deep walls and barriers: a self-contained 
being whose social bonds are not primary in its'existence, but:only 
of secondary importance. This understanding of people.as monads 
‘creates one of the central problems of. the social sciences, a 
problem: that has become known as the division: between society 
and the individual. What, it is often- asked, is the relationship < 
between society and the individual? The question assumes from 

the very outset that these concepts represent two’ opposing entities 

which are fundamentally divided. The problem then becomes one 

of creating theories which can conceptualize the ‘links’ -between 

the social and individual worlds, an enterprise doomed to failure 

because of the dichotomous way that the problem i is congepial: 

ized in the first place. 

Alongside this dichotomy, and related to it, there exists another 
problem in understanding the social nature.of individuality. This 
is, not only do people in the Western world feel separated from the 
others with whom they live and who make up their society, they 
also feel divided within themselves, riven between the selves they 
present in relations .with others and the individuals they feel 
themselves to be deep down inside. The armour that protects and 
separates us from others appears also to drive a deep wedge 
between our feelings and our ability to express them in public. 
People often believe they present a 'face' to others, and hide.their 
true feelings inside. The connection between our actions and 
thoughts, on the one hand, and our emotions on the other, is 
severed and appears to dissipate. It feels as though, not only are 
we divorced from others, but from our own selves as. well. In 
philosophical terms, this reflects in the understanding of humans 
as divided between body and mind, a situation .in .which the 
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emotions are seen to pull us in one direction while our rational 
consciousness attempts to temper the affects and pull us in 
another. 

However, suppose we tried to understand human beings from a 
different perspective, as social selves rather than self-contained 
individuals. From such an angle we would try to see humans inside 
their essential connections to other people — those with whom we 
live and from whom we learn. In this view society and the 
individual are not two separate entities, for humans are always in 
social relations from the moment they are born and they remain 
part of a network of other people throughout their lives. The fact 
` that we feel isolated from others and, thus, from our own selves, 
says something about the type of social relations in which we live 
in the modern world, rather than anything about our essential 
nature as human individuals. 

This work will be devoted to building a coherent theoretical 
understanding of humans as social selves. In doing so, I hope to 
move beyond dichotomous and dualistic visions of society and 
‘individuals, to see humans in terms of their essential social 
relations with others. This does not lessen the notion that humans 
are individuals, but grapples with the possibility of understanding 
individuality as socially based: a view which seems contradictory at 
first glance but which will become clearer. Such a view, however, 
would also undermine the understanding of humans as living an 
essentially dualistic life within themselves, divided between con- 
scious rationality and emotion. Again, I hope to show how this 
experience is rooted in the type of social relations in which we live 
and is not an-unchangeable component of the human condition. 

The result of this work, then, will be to offer a unified theory of 
social selves which overcomes the dichotomies I have described 
here: This theory must show how individuality is socially based 
and how, on this basis, every aspect of the personality is intercon- 
nected — consciousness and emotions, needs and unconscious 
strivings. Like the relations we have to others which make up our 
society, the interconnections between different aspects of the self 
do not always appear as evident: yet if we take a holistic view — 
seeing the personality as a whole — then something of these 
essential interconnections will emerge. Like the differences 
between persons, the many facets each one of us has in our 
personality are differentiated and divided in the way we relate to 
other people; they are not pregiven aspects of the self with which 
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we are born. The model of personality I offer here must also 
reflect this. 

Because of the denial of dichotomies and dualisms in this work, 
I will draw upon insights into the social formation of the self from 
across the disciplines: from sociology, social psychology, psychol- 
ogy, linguistics and philosophy. In attempting this task, I will act as 
synthesizer and theoretical bridge-builder between different disci- 
plines in order to develop a theory of the social formation of 
personality that serves as an adequate model for further theoreti- 
cal and empirical work. 

. However, before I move on in the main body of this work to: 
look at theories which show how the self is socially developed, I 
first of all wish to outline theories which suggest a basic division 
between society and the individual. The remainder of this chapter 
will therefore be devoted to some of the dominant strands of 
philosophy, sociology and psychology which have taken as their 

‘focus the isolated individual or ‘monad’. In philosophy and 
psychology, in particular, I am interested in those theories which . 
have stressed the essentialist nature of personality, underlining the 
view that the individual is prior to society and constitutes the basic 
‘building block’ in social relations. Sociologists have attempted to 
show how this understanding of humans as self-sufficient individu- 
als is actually a product of the society and culture in which we live. 
Yet despite this viewpoint, many sociologists also fall into the 
dichotomy of seeing the individual as separate from society. I will 
develop a critique of these ideas as a preliminary to what follows, 
where more integrated theories of the social nature of individuality 
are presented. | 

For-now, I wish to study the consolidation of the view of human 
selves as monads within the work of rationalist philosophers in the 
period of the Renaissance. It is in the thinking of these philoso- 
phers that the idea of individuais as separate, distinct and unique 
monads is clarified into a systematic body of knowledge. Although 
many of these philosophers did not realize it at the time, their 
vision was based on changes occurring in the polity during their 
own period of history, and it is within this framework that the 
notion of humans as monads must be placed. 
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The Emergence of the Monad 


For Norbert Elias — a sociologist of knowledge — the self- 
| perception that individuals developed during the late Middle Ages 
and the early period of the Renaissance (from roughly the 
fourteenth to the fifteenth century in Europe), was one in which 
people began to view themselves as increasingly isolated from the. 
others who formed their society. This self-perception, or phenom- 
‘enology, was linked to changes going on in the social.relations 
between people in this period of European history. For Elias 
. (1978b, 1982), it was the increasing centralization of the state 
formation under the direct rule of the aristocracy and, with it, the 
predominance of more abstract and regular rules that governed 
‘the behaviour of those living in the court society, that created the 
change. Increasingly , throughout the period of the Renaissance 
(which lasted until about the end of the seventeenth century) there 
was a very gradual switch from a reliance on external rules and 
punishments to cóntrol people's behaviour towards a situation in 
which the more abstract rules that governed conduct became 
internalized within individuals as self-controls. People no longer 
steered their behaviour by controls emanating from outside, but 
by social controls which had been built-in to the self. These 
controls, then, moved more to the centre of individual psychology, 
strengthening the ability to control one’s own actions. As Elias 
says: 


This is the core of the structural change and the structural peculiarities 
of the individual which are reflected in self-perception, from about the 
Renaissance onward, in the notion of the individual ‘ego’ in its locked 
case, the ‘self’ divided by an invisible wall from what happens ‘outside’. 
It is these civilizational self-controls, functioning in part automatically, 
that are now experienced in individual self-perception as a wall, either 
between ‘subject’ and ‘object’ or between one’s own ‘self’ and other 
people (‘society’) (1978b: 257). | 


It is therefore no accident that this very idea of the self as locked 
' inside its own thought processes and perceptions, divorced from 
other people and from its own emotions, should be found in three 
key rationalist philosophers from the Renaissance period. For 
example, René Descartes (1596-1650) believed that the self- 
experience of the individual as a distinct and unique personality is 
given in the human ability of thinking. The central sense of self 
that we refer to when we say ‘I’, only appears because we can refer 
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to ourselves in such a way, and this very ability rests in our 
capacity to think. As Descartes says in his Second Discourse of 
1637: 


I think therefore I am, was so certain and so evident that all the most 
eee suppositions of the sceptics were not capable of shaking it 

. I thereby concluded that I was a substance, of which the whole 
essence or nature consists in thinking . . . so that this ‘I’, that is to say, 
the mind, by which I am what I am, is entirely distinct from the body, 
and moreover, that even if the body were not, it would not cease to be 
all that is (cited in Khan, 1983: 18). 


In the above we see clearly Descartes’s view.that because the 
whole essence and nature of the individual consists in thinking, 
then the body must be of an entirely different order. This style of 
thinking creates the problem which has become known. as Carte- 
sian Dualism, where the rational thought. process is totally 
divorced from bodily and worldly experience. When Descartes 
was reflecting on his own existence in this manner, he expressed 
the feeling that his thinking was special and unique, defining his 
own individual nature, yet somehow distinct from his body to 
which he felt it had no relation. In fact, Descartes considered the 
body to function like a machine — an automaton which was the 
very opposite of rational thought and the free choice this 
bestowed. Descartes's own experience, which is universalized into 
a theory of human experience in general, paints a picture of 
human being as divided between two modes of experience: the 
automatic sensations and impulses that arise from the body, and 
the rational conceptions of the world which are given by the mind. 
The problem of Cartesian Dualism is that Descartes could not 
account for the ability of humans to bring these two modes of 
existence together to create a unity both in their being and in their 
experience of the world (see Kenny, 1968). 

The Renaissance view of the individual is perhaps most clearly 
expressed in the philosophy of Leibniz (1646-1716), particularly in 
his doctrine of monadology. This doctrine states that because the 
individual is the one indivisible entity which is capable of perceiv- 
ing objects in the universe, then the existence of all other things 
must depend on the human individuals who perceive them. This 
includes the relations that exist between monads, so that the 
individual is-seen as the primary reality while all relationships are 
only secondary phenomena. At any moment in time, each human ` 
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monad — as a primary reality — has its own unique quality which 
is dependent on its individual point of view (see Broad, 1975: 
98-9). Each separate individual is a particular window on to the 
world with its own outlook. While Leibniz does not separate the 
perceiving mind from the rest of the body (for he sees the unique, 
perceptive monad as resting in the total functioning of the 
biological organism, including the natural drives) he does, never- 
theless, see each monad as essentially separate from all others. 
This is because, as each monad sees the world from a different 
vantage point, every monad will become a world in itself with its 
own outlook. 

Leibniz thus reflects the spirit of his age, hardly surprising given 
what Elias has said above, because he was a philosopher employed 
by various aristocratic courts. The problem his philosophy pre- 
sents, however, is that if individuals are as distinct as Leibniz 
believes, how is interaction between people possible? To over- 
come this difficulty, Leibniz developed the ‘doctrine of pre- 
established harmony’ which claims that because God is the creator 
of each individual, their internal states will be inclined toward one 
another by virtue of their common origin, despite their different 
outlooks (see Broad, 1975; MacDonald Ross, 1984). However, as 
each person retains their own particular point of view, such 
interaction is limited, so that individual monads remain essentially 
divided. 

The notion that individuals are essentially divided from others, 
as: well as from the objects of their world, is also central in the 
work of Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), who was a member of the 
middle class German intelligentsia. Kant believed there existed a 
screen that separated humans from the world as it existed ‘in 
itself’. This screen exists because he thought humans could never 
make sense.of their experiences if impressions gained from the 
world were communicated directly to the mind by the senses. If 
this were the case, people would be bombarded by such a welter of 
sense impressions and information that it would be impossible to 
sort them into an ordered form. He therefore inferred that there 
must be certain categories that are ever present where humans 
exist, which enable them to order and classify the world. In this 
sense, the categories are ‘a priori’, meaning they are present prior 
to experience: they cannot be learned from experience but must be 
present in a priori form, so as to enable us to categorize the world, 
impose a rationality upon it, and therefore also to learn about it. 
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The rationality of human beings is thus part of what Kant refers to 
as transcendental subjectivity, meaning it cannot emerge from 
experience nor from bodily sensations, but only from the catego- 
ries that precede experience and sensation, translating these into 
an ordered form. The transcendental subject therefore consists of 
the categories and rules which are given to all humans prior to 
experience and which make that experience possible (Kórner, 
1955: 35). 

However, this creates a split between subject and object, for a 
gap is opened which cannot be bridged between the world as the 
subject perceives it through the categories (called the phenomenal 
world by Kant) and the world of real objects as they exist 
independent of human consciousness (called the noumenal world). 
Human individuals, as Kant perceives them, are so isolated inside 
their own shell they feel themselves to be separated from every- 
thing that is perceived as ‘outside’. Besides this, Kant's subjects 
also feel themselves to be divided within, between a rational and 
moral imperative, on the one hand, and'emotional drives on the 
other. Just as he believed there must be a priori categories that 
order our sense impressions, so Kant inferred there must be a 
priori categories that create an imperative for individuals to act in 
a moral way, ordering and taming the will and desires. In the same 
way that our sense impressions would have no coherence without 
the ordering categories, so too would our emotional lives be 
disordered were it not for the categorical imperatives giving them 
a moral structure. 

Once again, then, we find the notion of humans as divorced 
from the world around them and from their own emotional lives, 
living only within consciousness itself, as though in a case. This is 
something we have encountered in all the philosophers considered 
here, a vision linked by Elias to the changing social structure of the 
times, which in turn produced changes in the structure and 
formation of the personality. The centralized and relatively stable 
state structure led to more abstract and regular rules that governed 
conduct, which became instilled more deeply in each self. This 
created the feeling that individuals were divorced from each other, 
from their own emotions and from the natural world which 
surrounded them. Indeed, a study of Kant's philosophy and 
personality structure suggests that his division of experience 
between an a priori rationality and a disorganized physical and 
sensual world, may be a reflection of Kant's own fastidiousness 
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- and distaste for anything with sexual connotations (Feuer, 1970). 
However, as Elias states below, this vision and these feelings 
about our lives are not just confined to the Enlightenment 
philosophers, but extend into the modern day. 


The idea of the ‘self in a case’, as already mentioned, is one of the 
recurrent /eitmotifs of modern philosophy, from the thinking subject of 
Descartes, Leibniz’s windowless monads, and the Kantian subject of 
knowledge (who from his aprioristic shell can never quite break 
through to the ‘thing-in-itself?) to the more recent extension of the 
same basic idea of the entirely self-sufficient individual (1978b: 252-3). 


I will return to Elias’s vision of the socio-genesis of individual 
personality in Chapter Seven. For now, I want to look at the more 
recent idea of the self-sufficient individual and the way that the 
formation of the modern self is considered by sociologists. 


The Modern Self 


For sociologists such as Marx, Simmel, Weber and Durkheim, 
who were working in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
the problems posed by the apparently self-sufficient individual 
were tackled sociologically rather than philosophically. This meant 
that the modern self, who appears alienated from society, was seen 
to be a product of the changing nature of the relations between 
humans in the age of industrial capitalism. Such an isolated self 
was not taken to be an evident fact of human nature, as it had i in 
previous epochs. 

For Karl Marx (1818-83), the apparent division between indi- 
viduals and their society was something that reached its zenith with 
the full development of capitalist social relations. Here, property 
ownership is concentrated in the hands of the bourgeois class, who 
own the means of production. Unlike the feudal period, where 
labourers owned small plots of land or their own tools, in 
capitalism the working class is separated from the means to earn a 
meagre subsistence and must sell its labour power in order to 
survive. Property is no longer tied to the community of individuals 
but becomes the possession of predominantly one social class. The 
same process also occurs with the state — which Marx saw in its 
legal, administrative and governmental function as regulating and 
managing the social relations that support the system of private 
property ownership — for this in its ‘political’ role becomes 
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separated from the everyday relations of people in ‘civil society’, 
standing above individuals as a regulative body. Under such 
conditions, the state represents an ‘ideal community’ which sup- 
posedly binds people together in ‘society’, which stands over and 
against the isolated individuals of civil society. 

In more traditional power relations, particularly in feudalism, 
political power and ownership were identified with individuals 
rather than with a system of government through the state. Power 
and property were embodied in the person of particular individu- 
als — feudal lord and knight, or king and prince — and all 
individuals in this society were tied together in relations of 
personal dependence. All took their identities from their place in 
the social hierarchy and also from the social functions they 
performed. As Marx claims, ‘the more deeply we go back into 
history, the more does the individual, and hence also the produc- 
ing individual, appear as dependent, as belonging to a greater 
whole’. He then states. that, ‘only in the eighteenth century, in 

“civil society,” do the various forms of social connectedness 
confront the individual as a mere means toward his private 
purposes, as external necessity’ (Marx, 1973: 84). 

This is not exactly true, for Elias has already shown that this 
process started much earlier in court society, probably around the 
fourteenth century. But what Marx is pointing to is an extension of 
this process ofthe appearance of a separation between society and 
the individual that now, in capitalism, extends to the whole of the 
population. In capitalism, power passes into the hands of an 
impersonal state apparatus maintaining the conditions for the 
economic domination of the capitalist class. Social relations within 
civil society no longer appear as personal relations between 
individuals, forniing themselves instead as ‘objective dependency 
relations’ (Marx, 1973: 163—5). In these relations people feel they 
are no longer interdépendent with other human beings, but that 
they are confronted by an external ‘environment’ which takes the 
shape of an objective system. This is the feeling that Marx (1875) 
described as ‘alienation’, a condition that springs from the fact that 
people are estranged from the means of production, from the 
social relations which connect them to others, and also from their 
own nature as social beings who must produce their means of 
subsistence in order to survive. . 

Because people are divorced from the social relations they share 
with others, in which they take on an identity, they are-now forced 
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back into the realm of ‘private’, as opposed to ‘public’ life, where 
they exist as isolated individuals. Ironically, the society in which 
people feel themselves to be alienated and isolated as never 
before, is also the society of the most advanced division of labour 
and, therefore, of social relations in general. Here, where people 
specialize in particular tasks within the workplace and within 
society, they are more interdependent with others than at any 
other time in history. Yet because, in the division of labour, 
people play such a small part in one overall task, and because of 
the nature of impersonal capitalist power relations, they feel 
themselves to be alienated and totally independent of all others. It 
is within these relations we find the illusion of the totally self- 
sufficient individual. 

In the division of labour, then, social relations begin to take on 
an independent existence, creating a division in the life of each 
individual, as Marx and Engels put it, ‘insofar as it is personal and 
insofar as it is determined by some branch of labour and the 
conditions pertaining to it’ (1970: 83-4). The total result of these 
factors, for Marx, is that, ‘objective dependency relations also 
appear, in antithesis to those of personal dependence . . . in such a 
way that individuals are now ruled by abstractions, whereas before 
they depended on one another' (Marx, 1973: 164). 

This is a viewpoint also shared by sociologist Georg Simmel 
(1858-1918), who found the basis of individual differences in 
contemporary society in the division of labour and attendant forms 
of social specialization (Frisby, 1984: 76-83). Like Marx, he sees 
the idea of the isolated individual as a product of the breakdown of 
traditional, communal relationships in modern mass societies. For 
Simmel (1978), the individuals in mass society are bound together 
and ruled by abstractions, such as the value of money, rather than 
by close personal and emotional ties that united traditional groups. 
In the advanced division of labour, people are also linked through 
interdependencies across much wider areas, creating associations 
between individuals who have no personal contact. The result of 
this, for individuals, is spelled out in Simmel's essay on city life 
(1971: 324-39), which he believes is founded on the money 
economy. Here, individuals, linked by abstract values, are part of 
some of the largest social groups in the world, each individual 
interdependent with all the others; and yet people who live in the 
metropolis feel isolated and alienated, part of the ‘lonely crowd’. 
This is because people are, as Marx would put it, only bound 
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together by objective rather than personal dependencies, and also 
by abstract values such as money. For Simmel, this is precisely the 
setting in which individuals become isolated and there appears to 
be a division between them and their society — amidst some of the 
largest and most complex social groups in existence. 

Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) is also in agreement with Simmel 
and Marx on the importance of the modern division of labour as 
the basis for the formation of greater differences between individ- 
uals. Durkheim (1984) says that in simpler forms of society, 
individuals are bound to others through a ‘mechanical solidarity’, 
where a person will totally embody the beliefs and values of the 
group, taking their identity directly from the immediate culture. In 
contrast, modern societies are marked by an ‘organic solidarity’, in 
which people are bonded because they are dependent on one 
another due to the different functions they fulfil within the division 
of labour. However, given that each individual occupies a very 
different place and role within society, people begin to see the 
world from very different points of view. What Durkheim calls the 
‘collective consciousness’ — the values and beliefs of any society 
which unites the population — begins to break down under such 
conditions, for ‘each mind finds itself directed towards a different 
point on the horizon, reflects a different aspect of the world and, 
as a result, the content of men’s minds differ from one subject to 
another’ (Durkheim, 1969: 26). Social individuals thus come to 
experience themselves like Leibniz’s monads. 

People who are alienated from each other’s thinking in this way 
can find themselves in the condition Durkheim called anomie, 
which is a lack of moral regulation to structure individual actions. 
This occurs when so many moral positions emerge within a society 
it becomes impossible for individuals realistically to. choose any 
system of values to guide their actions. In modern society, 
individuals are not only isolated, they are also without collective 
values and in a condition of moral uncertainty. One of the main 
expressions of this is the doctrine of individualism, which places 
the highest value on the rights of the individual for freedom of 
thought and action. Durkheim (1969) argued against this doctrine 
in its utilitarian form, which states that each person pursuing their 
own self-interest inevitably results in the best ultimate outcome for 
society. In Durkheim's view, nothing could be more destructive of 
social solidarity. However, Durkheim thought the trend toward 
individualism was positive providing that people realize it is a 
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particular type of social organization which guarantees individual 
rights. If this is the case, people will not consistently place their 
individual interests before society, but will realize they derive their 
freedoms from their association with others — from their shared 
humanity. It is, therefore, humanistic beliefs and the ideology of 
individualism which act as a collective consciousness and hold 
society together in the modern age. 

While Durkheim was able to draw some positive aspect from the 
appearance of a division between society and the individual, this 
was not echoed in the work of Max Weber (1864-1920). He saw 
the modern world and the isolated form of individuality it pro- 
duced in a similar way to Marx, as resulting from a transformation 
of relations of personal dependence into relations of impersonality 
and rational calculation (see Sayer, 1991). However, for Weber, 
the main element in this process was not the formation of the 
capitalist economy, but the development of forms of rational 
ethical action that had strengthened in the Judeo-Christian strand 
of the Protestant religion. It is in this Protestant ethic that we find 
the basis of capitalism (Weber, 1985), for protestantism demands 
that individuals should not only do single good works for the glory 
of God, but that they live a life, of good works bound into one 
overall rational plan. This ever encroaching system of rationaliza- 
tion soon began to permeate every aspect of life: it begins first in 
the rational ordering of monastic and military life, where the hours 
of the day are rigidly divided up for specific duties: it then spills 
over into economic life, where rational methods of book-keeping 
and labour discipline come to be employed. But perhaps most 
importantly, for Weber, rationalization pervades the methods of 
government, giving rise to bureaucratic styles of administration. 

The abstractions that rule the lives of individuals are not, for 
Weber, purely economic and centred around the private owner- 
ship of property. This is only one upshot of rationalization. 
Bureaucratic methods of management also play a part in the 
development of abstract systems that dominate people's lives, 
resulting in their ultimate isolation as individuals. In such systems 
we find the separation of the institutions of ruling — whether they 
be in the state or in types of workplace management — from the 
person of any particular ruler, as well as from the persons who are 
ruled. Political power is then embodied in the apparatus of 
government and in abstract systems of rules. Because individuals 
must order their entire lives according to such rational systems, 
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they come to embody the rules as part of their own personality 
rather than as aspects of specific actions or behaviours. This is 
something which Elias traced in the period of the Renaissance, the 
increasing trend toward the internalization. of ethical rules that 
govern not only a person's actions, but structure their entire 
personality. Individuals use these ethics to order their own life and 
self into a coherent whole, yet these rules detach people from the 
concrete social contexts in which their actions are shaped, and 
place barriers against the free expression of sentiments between 
individuals. The identity of persons is then structured as much by 
discipline and strict self-control, as by their place in the community 
of other individuals. The result of this, for Weber; is the existential 
loneliness of the individual, divorced from the roots of social life 
and social being. i 
. However, despite the sociological and historical perspective on 
the separation of individual and society, in their theoretical work 
many-of the sociologists we have studied here fell.into the trap of 
seeing this division as essential to human life. Durkheim (1938), 
_for example, saw a sharp divide between sociological and psycho- 
logical study. He believed sociologists should be concerned with 
‘social facts’, such as the phenomena. arising.from group life and 
collective consciousness, while psychologists are primarily occu- 
pied with facts about individuals and individual consciousness. 
This-seems to suggest that Durkheim fell prey to the: idea that 
there inevitably exists a ‘social’ and an ‘individual’ realm to each 
person’s life, and that the two are so sharply cut off from one 
another they can be studied by separate ‘disciplines. Thus 
Durkheim implies there are aspects of individuality which are not 
social and need not be studied in that context. This is reflected in 
his image of human nature, in which Durkheim portrayed egoistic 
individual wishes and desires which are in constant conflict with 
the collective consciousness and internalized moral values. Indi- 
viduals are therefore divided each within themselves between 
individual and social consciousness and their corresponding emo- 
tional claims. 

It is because of this that Anthony Giddens (1971: 228) has said 
that Durkheim’s theory produces an image of human personality 
as.homo duplex, ‘in the sense that there is an opposition in every 
individual between egoistic impulses and those which have a. 
“moral” connotation’. Moreover, ‘those needs connected with 
physical survival in the material world are not assimilated to those 
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impulses which are rooted in social commitments’. Thus, individ- 
ual and collective consciousness appear to have a very different 
basis and work according to different rules, making the relation- 
ship between individual and society problematic. Instead of seeing 
the social relations between individuals as shaping collective 
consciousness and the moral order, Durkheim sees morality as 
devised ‘outside’ the realm of individual action. Morality must 
then be imposed upon the consciousness and desires of individu- 
als. Society thus appears as something forced upon individuals 
from above rather than as something in which people are actively 
involved. 

For Georg Simmel, it was the problem of subjectivism that 
dogged his essays on sociological method. Here he expresses the 
view that because of the fragmentation of modern urban society, it 
is impossible to discern any totality or unity in the social group 
and, thus, to develop a theory of its overall structure. Therefore, a 
macro study of society, which treats social activity or collective 
representations as objective things, is impossible because society 
can only be understood in a micro analysis, through the subjective 
viewpoints of the individuals in which the social group is consti- 
tuted. For Simmel (1971: ch. 1) the only. unity in society is that 
which the individual perceives in their own consciousness and acts 
upon in their social exchanges. Consciousness does not rest on the 
social order, as it did for Durkheim, but the social order rests on 
the unity of consciousness. 

The difficulty Simmel faces here is that the individual and their 
consciousness appear prior to society. This can be seen in his 
notion of ‘sociation’, the process he thought sociology should 
concentrate its studies upon, where individuals combine their 
actions into unified group activity through face-to-face interaction. 
This interaction comes into play because of prior psychological 
impulses and categories which could be said to be purely of an 
individual nature. However, despite his sociological work on the 
alienation of people in city life, this means that Simmel has an 
ontological view of individuals as essentially asocial. He claims 
* humankind need not have created social associations as its general 
form of life, for ‘this was.not, so to speak, the only logical 
possibility. The human species could just as well have been 
unsocial’ (1971: 36). So, after showing how the isolated individual 
is a product of changes within the social group, it appears that in 
his methodological statements, Simmel reverts to a form of 
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Leibnizian monadology which sees isolated individual conscious- 
hess as separate from, and prior to, social relations. The result of 
Simmel's theorizing is that he creates a separation between society 
and the individual, which, in his sociological studies of city life, he 
showed to be the product of a particular form of society rather 
than a universal fact. 

A similar problem of individualism and subjectivism arises in 
the work of Max Weber (1968), when he tries to distinguish 
between the categories of ‘social action’ and ‘non-social action’. 
For Weber, only. those actions directed by rational orientation to a 
system of values are to be considered as social action, whereas 
actions governed: by emotional impulses are designated as ‘behav- 
iour’ and regarded as non-social, by which we must take Weber to 
mean their source is purely ‘individual’. Here we find Weber 
perpetuating not only the division between individual and society, 
but also the dichotomy between the body and the mind in his 
- dualism of rationality and emotion in the steering of activity. 
Likewise, personal identity is not regarded by Weber as something 
developed by individuals in their interconnections with others. 
Instead, personality is held to be an ethical ideal, attained only 
when the individual becomes fully responsible -for their own 
actions according to their freely chosen values. Personality then 
becomes an ideal to which individuals aspire but which few 
achieve. 

The problem with this moral philosophy: of Weber’s is that in 
portraying the existential dilemmas of individuals, searching for 
meaningful expression in often restrictive and individually prohib- 
itive societies, society and culture appear as external forces 
operating against isolated individuals. Human beings are held 
apart from their culture, the two only becoming joined when the 
person makes a commitment to a particular mode of life which will 
become their vehicle for self-expression. Weber’s main concern 
then becomes the subjective meaning complex through which 
individuals rationally choose their own actions and make commit- 
ments. Because of this, his work has often been characterized as 
‘methodological individualism’, which is ‘a doctrine about expla- 
nation which asserts that all attempts to explain social (or individ- 
ual) phenomena are to be rejected . . . unless they are couched 
wholly in terms of facts about individuals' (Lukes, 1973: 110). 

This way of seeing individuals as separate entities who confront 
their cultures is reflected in the work of the American sociologist 
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Talcott Parsons (whose first work was published in the 1930s and 
who continued to work until his death in 1979). Parsons saw social 
life as composed out of different, conflicting life orders which 
*interpenetrate' one another (an idea taken not only from Weber 
but from Kant's philosophy, see Munch, 1981, 1987). The social 
order is composed in the interpenetration of four ‘subsystems’ — 
the behavioural organism, the personality, the social system and 
the cultural system (Parsons, 1964) — in which. the social and 
cultural systems must be present prior to social action in order to 
create the conditions which make it possible (Bauman, 1978: 132). 
If this were not the case, then individuals would clash with one 
another and society would resemble Hobbes's vision of a war of all 
against all. The social and cultural systems are therefore ‘norma- 
tive orders which lay down values and.rules through which 
individuals structure their actions and achieve social order. 
- For Parsons, the personality system is the result of the internal- 
ization by the behavioural organism of cultural values and norms, 
which. provide a subjective framework of meanings through which 
individuals can voluntarily structure their actions. However, critics 
such as Dennis Wrong (1961) believe this model of personality 
creates an ovér-socialized view of individuals. Wrong labels this as 
‘homo sociologicus’,.an image in which people are seen as happy 
to conform to social rules out of a need to win the respect of fellow 
social beings. The conflict between individuals and their social 
rules is ignored; turning people into nothing more than the 
products of their. cultures.: In reply to Wrong, Parsons (1962) 
claims that the values which constitute personality may conflict, 
because they are drawn from different aspects of the cultural 
system. This means that individuals will never be blindly conform- 
ist. . 200 
Perhaps a-more fruitful line of criticism is that Parsons charac- 
terizes the social order and its subsystems as independent of 
.human action to such a degree that it is difficult to explain how 
these life orders were created in the first place. Parsons attempts 
to solve this problem by theorizing two primary actors — ego and 
alter — who, in their original interactions, begin to form the 
normative framework of the cultural and social systems. However, 
this creates a theoretical dualism. between pre-social and social 
beings. It also raises a problem that I will call the, *double 
reduction’, in which some form of social action is seen as necessary 
prior to the normative order and which creates it, while this order 
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is in turn regarded as the necessary.precondition for social action. 
On the one hand, social order is reduced to the acts of originally 
isolated individuals, while on the other, individual acts are 
reduced to the norms of the social order. This presents us with a 
circularity which is impossible to unravel and perpetuates the 
theoretical separation of society and individual. | 

In fact, the only sociologist (if that is a wholly correct descrip- 
` tion of him) to emerge with any workable theory of the continual 
and necessary reproduction and reconstruction of society by the 
individuals.who compose it, is Karl Marx. However, I wish: to 
leave his description of the dialectics of social relations and social 
activity until Chapter Five, where I shall begin to consider a 
Marxist foundation for psychology. I now to turn my attention to 
the.way that the problem of the division between society and: the 
individual, and the resulting view of the individual as monad, 
plagues not only sociology but psychology as well. 


The Psychological Monad 


The psychology of personality is a discipline which so often begins 
from the assumption that the individual as a separate entity from 
others is a fact given in nature. The isolated individual therefore 
becomes not a historical and social product but a biologically given 
entity whose individuality is contained inside itself from birth. This 
is a particularly persuasive branch of psychology, because such an 
image of humans corresponds closely to the everyday understand- 
ing we have of ourselves in the West, which forms part of our 
‘common sense’. Such an image of individuals is found most 
clearly in trait theory, which claims that those traits which make up 
the personality or character are part of a genetic. inheritance 
uniquely combined inside each individual. As the American trait 
theorist Gordon Allport put it, the centre of nature’s most ‘lavish 
concern’ is ‘the integral organization of life processes into the 
amazingly stable and self-contained system of the individual living 
creature’ (1937a: 3). 

This view of Allport’s is very similar to Leibnizian monadology, 
with its idea that the biological organism is a stable and self- 
contained system which is the centre of all nature. Also, the idea 
of the individual as a self-contained system separated spatially 
from all other people, is monadology to a. T. However, when ` 
Allport claims that individuals are self-contained, it is necessary to 
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show what constitutes the container in which they are encased and 
kept separate from others. For him, the dynamic organization of 
each individual is separated from others because, ‘when we say the 
dynamic organization lies within the individual, we mean merely 
that it lies within the organism i.e., “within the skin" ° (Allport, 
- 1937b: 30). The skin is thus seen as the boundary which naturally 
separates all individuals. Furthermore, the dynamic organization 
that lies within the skin and characterizes each person, is made up 
of the innate psycho-physical components — or traits — that are 
combined to create the unified system of personality. These 
psycho-physical systems are the raw material of the personality, 
comprising of such elements as inherited levels of intelligence and 
physical build, which combine to determine a person’s character. 
Allport’s definition of personality is what he calls ‘essentialist’, in 
that, ‘personality is the dynamic organization within the individual 
of those psychophysical systems that determine his characteristic 
behaviour and thought’ (1937b: 28). 

In his later work, Allport (1955) began to concentrate on the 
changes that occur in the psycho-physical system of the individual 
as it adapts to the ‘environment’. This is a position which can also 
be found in the work undertaken in Britain by Hans Eysenck 
(1953), which stresses the primary role of the psycho-physical 
systems of personality that determines each individual’s unique 
' -adaptation to their surroundings. Eysenck, however, does place 
` greater emphasis.on personality types, which are made up of an 

amalgamation of traits that operate in unison. Such personality 
types have been characterized by Eysenck as being found within 
three basic dimensions, which he called  'introversion- 
extroversion’, ‘neuroticism’ (stable-unstable) and ‘psychoticism’. 
All personalities can be classified and measured as belonging to a 
certain type somewhere within these dimensions. Eysenck 
believed that genetic factors play a major role in determining our 
personality type and, thus, the way we act in order to adapt to the 
environment. Later in his career, he estimated that genetic factors 
` are at least two-thirds responsible for the differences between the 
personality dimensions (Eysenck, 1982). What characterizes and 
composes an individual personality is therefore largely to be found 
‘inside the organism of the person. 
The approach of Allport and Eysenck was extended by Ray- 
mond Cattell who returned to focus on the trait, rather than type, 
as the essential structural element of personality. Traits are 
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understood as predispositions that govern the way we act and 
determine the personality we will become. However, Cattell 
included in his inventory many more traits than either Allport or 
Eysenck, also allowing for the fact that some traits may be learned 
rather than simply inherited. In his view, traits describe general 
patterns of action rather than fixed tendencies and may vary 
according to the situation in which the person acts, along with the’ 
emotional state of the person while in that situation (Cattell, 
1979). However, while Cattell’s trait theory is more sophisticated, 
taking into account learning and the effects on behaviour of 
different situations and emotions, it is still based in monadology 
and individualism. We are told nothing about the social contexts in 
which people learn and in which they act, nor about the effect that 
social structure may have on the shaping of predispositions of the 
: personality. In general, trait theory assumes a basic separation 
between the ‘outside’ society and the ‘inside’ of the personality, 
which, at least in its basic adaptational predispositions, is shaped 
by internal organic forces. 

A similar viewpoint to this, reminiscent of Leibnizian monadol- 
ogy, can be found in the psychoanalytic theory of the personality 
devised by Sigmund Freud (1856-1939). He had.a vision of the 
human body as a mechanism that accumulated and discharged 
energy through a process that is usually labelled as his ‘hydraulic 
theory of biological functioning’, whereby, just as in an hydraulic 
system incorporating water, pressure from the underlying source 
tends to accumulate as it is dammed up and needs to be discharged 
if the system is to go on functioning properly. Similarly, in the 
human body, the organism must achieve homoeostasis, in which 
the internal energy level is kept manageable so as to protect 
. against overstimulation and the possibility of the body's ceasing.to , 
function properly. The welling.up and discharge of energy means 
that, for Freud, the human personality operates on a basic 
principle which he calls the ‘pleasure principle’, whereby the 
organism finds an outlet for energy and can eene it satisfactorily, 
causing the sensation of pleasure. 

Infants operate mainly along the lines of this basic principle, 
which explains the dependence upon their mothers in the early 
stages of life. The dependency is based on the need for protection, : 
because energy and impulses cannot always be discharged safely, 
as the environment is not geared solely to the purposes of human 
pleasure: indeed there are many dangers in the world that threaten - 
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the existence of human beings if we do-not attend to them and take 
due care. In order to survive in the world and adapt, humans must 
develop another principle which counters the impulse for immedi- 
ate satisfaction. Freud called this the 'reality principle', which 
must partially work against the desire for pleasure, until such a 
time when the impulses can be gratified safely, or when it is likely 
the most pleasure will be obtained. Thus the internalization of the 
reality principle means that individuals are forced to become more 
consciously aware of the reality of their surroundings and the 
stimuli that exist around them, as much as they are conscious of 
internal stimuli and pressures. The reality principle therefore 
forces individuals to develop a heightened consciousness which 
Freud calls the ‘ego’ or the ‘I’ (see Bettelheim, 1985, for a 
discussion of the: translation of Freud's terminology). This is 
related to, and partly opposed to, the ‘id’ or the. ‘it’, which is: 
composed of the life energies that work according to the pleasure 
principle. - - 

In every personality, then, there is tension and conflict between 
these two agencies in the psyche, the ‘I’ representing the rational 
and conscious command of action, the ‘it’. representing those 
forces which propel and drive the actions of. the individual. The ‘T’ 
is suspended between threatening forces: on the one hand, the ‘it’ 

‘whose impulses compel the person to act, on the other hand, the - 
stimuli from the environment which arouse the senses, but also 
warn of danger. These two forces are often perceived as hostile 
and threatening, which is why Freud labelled the inner drives as 
‘it. Many of these drives may well be too threatening for the 
person to- comprehend, in which case they become denied and 
repressed, existing as unconscious impulses within the personality. 
Besides the two agencies of ‘I’ and ‘it’, Freud also acknowledged 
another aspect of the personality which he called the ‘super-ego’ or 
‘over-I’, which is composed of cultural values and rules that people 
must abide by when expressing their wishes or desires. The ‘over-I’ 
is therefore the internalized moral commands, which act as 
another force in the psyche which seeks the repression of certain 
drives or impulses. 

In his later work, Freud (1930) thought the level of repression 
that culture-and civilization demanded of its members was intoler- 
able, and he began to contemplate the possibility that human 
civilization may not survive. The reason for this is that he began to 
posit the existence of a death instinct that competes for dominance 
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with the life energies. The death instinct is the power behind the 
destructive tendencies of humankind and, because of this, is the 
greatest threat to civilized coexistence. However, one of the 
problems with Freud’s theory at this point, is that he begins to 
understand culture simply as a repressive superstructure which 
must stifle some of humanity’s most basic tendencies — such as 
aggression and destruction — in order to survive. It is true that 
some of these more disruptive energies can find a legitimate outlet 
in a culture by sublimation — that is, by being redirected to 
accepted goals rather than their original, prohibited aims. Yet 
Freud. feels doubtful whether this can be entirely successful, 
fearing that anti-social tendencies may overturn civilization. 

However, in seeing culture as a superstructure erected over the 
base of human energies, Freud is led into a problem similar to that 
faced by Durkheim with the-model of homo duplex. That is, the 
basic needs and energies of the individual — the life energies 
searching for pleasurable satisfaction, or the destructive tenden- 
cies threatening to wreak havoc — are not assimilated to the moral 
and rational impulses rooted in the social bonds between people. .. 
There appears a sharp divide between conscious rationality, or ‘I’, 
and the ‘it’-like drives, as well as a radical breach between the 
deep-seated energies of the individual and the moral demands of 
society. Individual consciousness then appears as a Leibnizian 
monad, hemmed in by the terrors it perceives in the ‘it’, on one 
side, and in the environment, on the other: In fact, this is not the 
only likeness between Freud and Leibniz, for the latter philoso- 
pher also saw energy as the key to the functioning of the total 
monad. Leibniz’s notion that each part of the monad is an organ, a 
small body and perceptual system within the larger monad; is very 
similar to Freud's notion of-unconscious perception: particularly 
the idea-in his work on dreams (Freud, 1900) that in sleep the mind 
may perceive aspects of the body that it is unaware of in waking 
life, especially in the case of malfunctioning organs which signal 
their disease in the images of.the dream. However, the main point 
for us here is that in employing a form of monadology in his work, 
Freud recreates in psychoanalysis all the basic dichotomies associ- 
ated with this approach: most notably, the dualism between the 
conscious mind. and the emotions, as well as the division between 
individual and society. 

Like Leibniz, both psychoanalysts and trait theorists also get 
caught in the dualism between mechanism- and vitalism, the 
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mechanists seeing the laws of action as lying in the interrelation- 
ship between parts within a whole, while the vitalists place 
emphasis on the spontaneity of the parts in generating action. For 
Leibniz, an individual monad was subject to change because of 

"spontaneous developments within its own nature and, also, 
because of the adaptation of the monad to the system of which it is 
part. However, the monad is the most important element because 
‘it is prior to the totality of which it is one element. Something of 
this can be seen in both trait theory and psychoanalysis, which 
place emphasis on the internal functioning of individuals and how 
this is changed through the person’s active adaptation to the 
environment. The monad, however, remains the primary element. 
As can be seen from this brief description, two dimensions of 
monads are clearly recorded in these theories, consisting of the 
active and passive: the monad is active when its spontaneous 
development determines the way it adapts to surroundings, and 
passive when determined by the surrounding system. 

These two positions have come down to us in philosophy and 
psychology as a division between active and passive views of 
human nature. They are reflected in a division between idealist 
and materialist philosophy, the former reflecting the active view of 

. human individuals while the latter expresses the influences of the 
environment in determining or limiting the ways in which people 
behave. This dichotomy is mirrored in two very different psychol- 
ogies of human personality — personal construct theory and 
behaviourism. Personal construct theory is elaborated in the work 
of George Kelly (1955), who thought that human beings acted like 
scientists, constructing theories of the world in which they lived. 
Humans do not simply respond in a mechanical way. to their 
environment, for we have the capacity to represent it in a theory 
and draw from this theory some meaning to events. This will help 
to predict the outcome of things that happen to us and give people 
some active control over the environment. 

In Kelly’s view, people are constantly interpreting ‘nid reinter- 
preting their environment, building mental pictures or maps 
(known as cognitive structures or templates) which are used to get 
a grip on the world, to construct and change it through knowledge. 
Humans are therefore constantly making and remaking the reality 
in which they live, as well as their own selves, for individuals work 
with the meaning of events rather than just by responding to them. 
People are never the victims of circumstances, in this view, unless 
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they passively allow themselves to be shaped by them. Personal 
construct theorists take this viewpoint because they do not believe 
there is a reality independent of our representations of it: equally, 
there is no independent truth of the reality of things, just different 
interpretations which construct the world in different ways. Fur- 
thermore, the cognitive structures or templates we use to construct 
and understand the world, are not things that could be found in 
people's heads. They are the result of efforts to understand and 
interpret the world, .and as those efforts are continued, the 
templates will change. The: personality of individuals at any one 
moment then becomes seen as the sum total of their construct 
systems — the way they view the world and themselves. 

One problem with personal construct theory is that, in its 
idealistic understanding of how people construct the world, it fails 
to recognize-any material limits on the way in which people can 
interpret and reinterpret their environment. It also sees activity as 
a purely mental phenomenon and not a practical endeavour that 
engages all human faculties — the senses, the emotions and the 
mind. Indeed, the theory of Kelly tends to ignore the emotions 
and motivational processes altogether, instead seeing humans as 
simply interpretive creatures (something which. is mirrored in 
information-processing models of humans, picturing us like com- 
puters). As in all the approaches we have considered so far, this 
tends to separate mind from the-body, the relation between the 
two becoming problematic. Also, the relationship between. reality, ` 
and representation becomes tenuous, the ‘two’ being held quite 
rigidly apart, as though our personal constructs were something 
that not only filtered reality but acted as a barrier to separate us ` 
from it. Here, the mind is seen as purely a subjective phenome- 
non, separated from the world it represents and constructs. 

An opposite approach to personal construct theory, one. which 
reflects materialist philosophy, can be found in behaviourism. This 
was pioneered in the early part of this century by the psychologists 
I.P. Pavlov and John B. Watson, who claimed that animal and 
human behaviour should be understood as a series of responses 
that have been conditioned by stimuli in the environment. A more 
up to date version of this theory can be found in the work of B.F. 
Skinner (1953, 1971), who argues that behaviour is conditioned in 
a number of ways, primarily through reinforcers. These are 
consequences that follow a particular response-and, if the results it 
produces are positive, will reward the behaviour with a pleasur- 
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able stimulus. It is then highly likely that the particular action will 
be repeated. However, there is also negative reinforcement where 
the outcome of a response will be unpleasant. This negative 
reinforcement can either be removed to increase the frequency of 
the behaviour it makes painful, or it can be deliberately applied as 
punishment to make that behaviour less: frequent. In general, 
then, the behaviourists believe that human activity is largely 
structured by the stimuli in the environment. 

The problem here is that people are seen as passive receptors 
and reactors to the environment around them. This approach has 
been somewhat altered in the strand of behavioural psychology 
which has become known as ‘social learning theory’. In this 
method, advanced by theorists like Rotter (1982), Bandura (1977) 
. and Mischel (1971), as much emphasis is placed upon the internal 
influences on activity as the external ones. Bandura and Mischel, 
in particular, lay emphasis on the cognitive locus of control in 
human behaviour alongside the conditioning of action by the 
situation the person is in. Mischel has put this down to the 
influence on his theories of both Julian Rotter and George Kelly. 
In social learning theory, then, allowance is made for the fact that 
humans learn through symbolic and cognitive processes that create 
within them the power of self-regulation bestowed by the con- 
sciously functioning mind. The mind is thus able to transcend the 
immediate situation, the stimuli of which are no longer an 
unmediated influence playing upon human responses. What is now 
of central importance is the interaction between the person and 
the environment, and the way in which the two reciprocally 
determine one another. However, in social learning theory, cogni- 
tion is not simply a construct of the individual theorist, but is 
determined by past experiences in particular situations. Cognition, 
therefore, allows us to learn and adapt but it cannot be separated 
from our responses to the environment and to other people. 

While social learning theory is undoubtedly a promising 
approach in the study of personality, going some way to resolving 
the idealist and materialist positions, there still exists a number of 
problems. Most notably, these are that the theory tends to pay 
very little attention to motivation and the emotions. Although 
these factors are recognized, little is said about them, and their 
relationship to the cognitive functions is therefore left unclear. 
Similarly, while the approach is labelled social learning theory, 
there is virtually no analysis of the social relations in which people 
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learn and which determine the structure of personality. Society 
and the individual, and the mind and the emotions, are not 
connected in any satisfactory way, leaving a trace of monadology 
in the isolation of the conscious self from other aspects of 
personality and from other people. 


Out of the Monad: the Dialectics of Social Individuality - 


As I have previously said, I am attempting here to overcome many 
of these dichotomies and dualisms in the social scientific under- 
standing of individuality, particularly in its attempt to go beyond a 
monadological view of the personality. The effort to understand 
humans as social selves is being made in order to overcome the 
dualisms between society and the individual, along with those that 
are seen to exist inside the self, particularly between the mind and 
the body (or emotions). In this study I hope to develop a holistic 
view of human individuals, as well as a full picture of their 
sociality. In short, what I am trying to do is to show how 
individuals derive their identity from their place within social 
relations and interdependencies, despite appearances to the con- 
trary that exist in the modern world. The structure of the chapters 
will follow closely the arguments of those social scientists who 
have taken the view of sociologists seriously, and seen the 
separation of society and individual as an illusion peculiar to our 
society. To understand fully the nature of personality, they have 
attempted to put the individual back into her or his social context. 
They have tried to avoid the pitfall which ensnared many of the 
founders of sociology, seeking not to become a prisoner of modern 
appearances, but to see deeper into the reality of social being and 
social selfhood, by not separating society from individual, and by 
integrating the body and the emotions back into a theory of social 
relations and social action. Not all the theorists I will consider have 
been successful in these endeavours, yet all have made attempts to 
overcome age old dichotomies and dualisms. 

This study is structured into two halves. In Part One, I will look at 
the work of those who see the social formation of identity as closely 
bound up with discourse and language, which binds together the 
social group. Chapter Two will concentrate on the work of George 
Herbert Mead, whose social psychology is, I feel, greatly underval- 
ued and widely misunderstood. He saw the collectivity of communi- 
cating individuals as preceding the self-conscious identity of any 
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singular person, because identity is based in the structure of commu- 
nication within society. Furthermore, the discourse between social 
individuals is seen to be based in the network of social relations and 
interactions, a basis many contemporary discourse theorists ignore. 
Mead is therefore by no means an idealist, who does not connect 
discourse to practical activity in a material reality. In Chapter Three, 
I will look at the attempts to extend this type of social psychology in 
the work of the ethogenic school, which utilizes the sociological 
research of Garfinkel and Goffman — who also emphasize commu- 
nication — and tries to integrate this with the personal construct 
psychology of Kelly. Chapter Four will look at the way in which other 
social psychologists have tried to connect ethogenic theory to current 
French philosophy, which sees discourse as irrevocably bound up 
with power. In this way, it is hoped that links can be forged between 
the construction of identity and the wider frameworks of the social 
power structure. 

However, I criticize the methodological bases of the ethogenic 
school and the French philosophers, for reverting to idealism and 
some of the older philosophical dichotomies. Many of these 
dichotomies I believe have been resolved in the Marxist dialectical 
method, which looks at the way in which people create their world 
through activity within particular social and historical locations, 
utilizing the forces these place at their command. It is my view that 
this method is fully compatible with many of the insights from the 
pragmatist approach of Mead, particularly in the sense that 
practical social action is seen as the foundation of communication, 
meaning and identity. 

In Part Two, therefore, I concentrate upon approaches which 
see the basis of identity located in the social relations and 
interdependencies between individuals which structure their 
action and communication. Chapter Five will look at the Marxist 
psychology of Lucien Séve, while Chapter Six will be devoted to 
the psychology of the cultural-historical school — particularly the 
work of Vygotsky. It is here that we will see many of the links 
between Marxism and pragmatism coming to full fruition in a 
theory of how the self and mind is socially and culturally struc- 
tured. In Chapter Seven, I will return to look at the work of Elias, 
to consider his theory of socio- and psycho-genesis of personality, 
bringing the social and historical structure of personality into clear 
view. This approach brings to full realization an understanding of 
individuality as socially based. 
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Finally, Chapter Eight is reserved for conclusions, to draw all 
these strands together and see whether, upon the methodological 
synthesis I have created, a new theory of social selves can be 
developed that may be useful for future theoretical and empirical 
work in the social sciences. My ultimate goal is to create a clear . 
view, which has been progressively elaborated through the whole 
work, of how social relations and the self are irrevocably inter- 
twined. The route I have taken to reach this goal, through 
' American, European and Soviet theories of the person, is clear in 
my mind, but unfortunately filled with opportunity costs. There 
are many lively and revealing debates currently going on in the 
social sciences aboüt the construction of identity in studies of 
gender and race. I have chosen not to concentrate on these 
approaches because I want to highlight a different set of theories 
that address the same problem — the social formation of identity 
— from a different angle. However, nothing I have to say here is in 
opposition to that literature; rather, I feel that many of the points I 
want to make here are entirely complementary and may be of 
some use to people researching issues of gender and race. 

Indeed, the discussions presented here will be useful to people 
interested in the formation of human identity from whatever 
approach they may be working. It is my hope that I may be able to 
clear some methodological pathways towards a better theoretical 
understanding of the necessarily social nature of human personal- 
ity, of the way in which we are all social selves. 


g © PART ONE 
Personality as Social Discourse 


‘CHAPTER TWO 
| Language and the Social Self 





- The first theorist whose work I will review in this study of the 
social formation of personality is thé American philosopher and 
social psychologist, George Herbert Mead (1863-1931). I shall 
begin with Mead because he is one of the few Western thinkers 
who, in the early part of this century, tried to build a theory of the 
social origin of human selves, overcoming many’ of the dichoto- 
mies and dualisms we noted in the previous chapter. In particular, 
Mead’s work goes a long way toward resolving the debate between 
mechanists and vitalists,.which is mirrored in contemporary psy- 
chology in the opposition between behaviourism and personal 
construct theory. In contrast to these two present day branches of 
. psychology, Mead ‘understood that a theory of human behaviour 
could not be separated from a theory of the mind, developing a 
standpoint which has become known as 'social behaviourism'. This 
position involves'a radical redefinition of the mind which sees 
human thought as part of the wider system of social activity. 

In developing this standpoint, Mead was influenced by the 
pragmatist philosopher William James, who believed that human 
consciousness could not be studied through introspection if it were 
to be the subject of an objective science. James (1912) redefined 
consciousness as an objective function in the adaptation of humans 
to their conditions of existence, instead of an originally subjective 
-phenomenon which could only be revealed introspectively. Con- 
- sciousness thus becomes an element and a function of objective 
behaviour rather than a given entity within the subject. Mead took 
this pragmatist philosophy of mind a stage. further by showing how 
consciousness arises as a function of social behaviour, as well as 
being a function in evolutionary adaptation. Mead therefore had.a 
. biosocial theory of the mind and self, one which went beyond the 
theories of James. ) 
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Social behaviourism also promises to resolve the dichotomy 
between society and the individual, because if the approach is 
correct, then there is no separation between ‘collective conscious- 
ness’ and ‘individual consciousness’, for consciousness is always 
socially based. Although the former terms belong to Durkheim, 
Mead was aware of a similar dichotomy in the work of one of his 
teachers during a period of study in Leipzig, the philosopher 
Wilhelm Wundt. Wundt noted a difference between what he 
labelled as Vôlkerpsychologie, which is concerned with collective 
phenomena arising from the ‘folk’ or community, and ‘individual 
psychology' which is based in physiological, sensory processes. 
Collective psychology could not be studied in terms of the 
individual mind, for it is concerned with such things as language, 
religion and myth. However, individual psychology could be 
investigated experimentally under laboratory conditions, being a 
product of the mental processes. Mead's approach was aimed at 
breaking down this dualism, by showing how there is no separation 
between collective and individual levels of analysis: indeed, in 
social behaviourism, the communication between individuals in 
the collectivity i is a precondition for what takes place in madividual 
consciousness. 

The theories of Mead therefore went some way towards tackling 
the divisions created between behaviour and mind, and also the 
empirical and introspective approaches in psychology. Because of 
this, Mead’s work is highly relevant to modern psychology. 
Unhappily though, as Rob Farr (1990) points out, Mead’s social 
behaviourism has had little impact on psychology due to the fact 
that Mead taught mainly in the department of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago, and that his work was largely utilized by the 
‘Chicago school’ of sociologists. Since that time, his theories have 
' been seen mainly as sociological. However, with the impact of 

cognitive theory and- social learning theory, a more receptive 

audience may be forming within psychology for Mead’s work, and 

Farr (1987) has already begun to spell out its relevance for ' 

psychology. I hope that what I have to say here will also convince 
` psychologists of Mead’s relevance to the discipline. 

The basic thesis that Mead propounded was that the *mind' and 
‘self’ are formed within the social, communicative activity of the 
group. He was therefore one of the first theorists to explore the 
notion that personality develops within discourse. I have used the 
term ‘social discourse’. in the title to Part One to denote Mead's 
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point that discourse and language is a social activity, and can never 
be the personal property of the individual. We will come to a more 
detailed discussion of this point later in the chapter, but from now 
on I refer simply to ‘discourse’ and ‘language’, assuming they are 
essentially social phenomena. Here we find the distinctive roots of 
Mead’s social behaviourism. 


Social Action, Gesture and Consciousness 


The remarkablé feature of Mead’s social psychology, then, is that 
he aims to show-how the personality — along with intelligence and 
self-awareness — arises only in society. However, along with the 
division between the individual and the social, Mead was also 
highly critical of the Cartesian dualism between the body and the 
mind, as well as the more general dichotomy between nature and 
rationally organized society. Mead’s own views ‘were greatly 
influenced by the theories of Darwin and the notion of the 
adaptation of species to changing ecological conditions. For Mead, 
the human mind plays an adaptational role in the sensuous activity 
of the human species within evolution. The mind is the instrument 
which enables humans to adapt to the natural conditions in which 
they live and, through their bodily activity, to modify the environ- 
ment in order to make survival more likely. Unlike Darwin, Mead 
therefore recognizes that human life is unusual in that human 
groups are capable of selecting and recreating aspects of their own 
environment through intelligent activity. And in contrast to Des- 
cartes, Mead does not see the mind as a divine attribute, emerging 
from the heavens rather than the earth. Instead, the mind is seen 
as part of the process of the human body adapting itself to a given 
material world. Consciousness, intelligence and self-determined 
activity are viewed as capacities which are emergent in the 
concrete conditions of adaptive activity within the social group. 
This is the reason for Mead’s position becoming characterized as 
‘social realism’, or more commonly, ‘social behaviourism’, 
because he understands the activity of the species and social group 
as a primary reality which is the foundation for the development. of 
consciousness and the self. It is only in this sense, however, that 
Mead can be regarded as a behaviourist. His position must be 
distinguished from behaviourists such as Pavlov and Watson 
whose theories centre on the responses of the human body to 
stimuli within the environment. For such behaviourists, conscious- 
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ness and the mind are regarded simply as secondary processes, 
emerging as a response to the environment. This behaviourist 
position continues the dualism between the human individual and 
their material world, for stimuli are seen to be located within the 
‘external’ environment, while responses are purely physiological 
and arise ‘inside’ the individual. For Mead, human responses were 
to be regarded as socially organized, originally by the adaptation 
of the individual to the social group, and later by the use of 
language, through which individuals incorporate into their own 
self the attitudes of the entiré group. In this sense also, Mead’s 
theories are to be distinguished from behaviourism, as they allow 
for the conscious awareness of the meaning of social activity, and 
therefore for the possibility of the social redirection and moulding 
of the impulses. Human behaviour is thus not an endless string of 
nervous responses, but is consciously attuned social conduct. 

It is this aspect of Mead’s work that commentators usually 
stress. His work is normally presented as providing for the social 
sciences a theory of the social formation of human cognition and 
intelligence, and from this a sociological perspective on personal- 
ity. However, as Andrew J. Reck points out; Mead saw human 
instinct, impulse and- habit as determining factors in human 
activity. Reck says that, for Mead, 


The task of intelligence is not to replace the noncognitive factors, but to 
reorganize them, to mould them together in such a way as to maximise 
the possibility of their satisfaction. In some instances the noncognitive 
elements in human nature have to be modified or rechannelled, if other 
basic human interests are-to be gratified (1964: xxxviii). 


In Mead’s theory, then, humans are to be thought of as possessing 
a nature, just like the other animals of the world. The difference . 
between Mead’s understanding of human nature and the way in 
which the-term is generally used, is that Mead sees the nature of 
human beings as social. That is, the instincts and impulses of 
humans are not set in a fixed pattern, but are conditioned by the 
experience of the social group as a whole. Also, as Reck points out 
above, the human impulses are not thought of as compartmental- 
ized, each with their own fixed goal: instead, Mead is clear that the 
impulses are to be thought of as an organization, meaning they are 
moulded together. And the process in which they are moulded is 
that of social activity. To Mead, it is wrong to proceed by trying to 
pin down an act to any one instinct or impulse, in which case the 
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motive is always seen as preceding the act. Instead, the organiza- 
tion of the body’s impulses is created within the activity of the 
group which exists in a definite material world. For Mead, then, 
what he calls the ‘social instincts’ are 


found to be subject to modification by experience, and the nature of 
the animal is found to be not a' bundle of instincts but an organization 
within which these congenital habits function to bring about complex 
acts — acts which are in many cases the result of instincts which have 
modified each other. Thus new activities arise which are not the simple 
expression of bare instincts (1917: 212); 


However, 


Back of all this type of organization of instinctive conduct lies the social 
life within which there must be cooperation of the different individuals, 
and therefore a continual adjustment of the responses to the changing 
attitudes of the animals that participate in the corporate acts. It is this 
body of organized instinctive reactions to one another which makes up 
the social nature of these forms (1917: 213). 


In Mead's theories, then, the centre of focus shifts away from 
adaptive activity in a material environment — although this 
remains a background factor of social activity — and moves 
towards a theory of the way individuals in a social group must 
adapt to one another through their actions. This does not mean 
that Mead believes that all human impulses are benevolent and 
'cooperative ones, and later in his career he talked of two opposing 
- groups of instincts, the hostile and the friendly (Mead, 1929). 
However, for Mead, even the hostile instincts have a social 
function. These impulses unite particular social groups against a 
common enemy, who is located either within or outside the group, 
and to defeat whom the group must pull together. Yet even the 
hostile and friendly instincts are open to modification through 
social organization. If a truce is called between warring factions 
and a new alliance formed, then the hostile feelings will be 
transformed into ones of goodwill. These feelings emerge and 
change within group activity, and they are moulded by the way in 
which social relations are structured between members of a group, 
or between different groups. 

The key factor in all of this remains the way in which humans 
shape their actions so as to adjust to one another. And Mead 
understood that central to this process of mutual adjustment is the 
system of social communication. Initially, this communication 
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takes place through gestures, in which individuals in a group signal 
their responses to others who then use this signal as a stimulus to 
adjust their own response. In social activity we continually ask 
ourselves questions, such as: Is the other person reacting to-my 
actions in a hostile or friendly manner and, depending on. this, 
what should my next action be in order to continue the interaction 
or bring it to a satisfactory conclusion? The gestures, then, are 
closely linked to the social organization of the instincts, and are 
dependent on human bodies adjusting themselves to one another 
- within the structured relations of a social group. Certain responses 
. will be.called out in. individuals by the stimulus provided in the 
actions of others. Through these responses the conduct of individ- 
uals:is adjusted to the conduct of the whole group, especially 
where the responses are appropriate to the corporate act. l 
However, there is another factor which emerges in the process 
of mutual adjustment through gestures, one which Mead regarded 
as of central importance in social interaction. This factor is the 
emergence of self-consciousness, for the adjustment of one’s 
actions to those of the group involves the individual’s being thrown 
into an attitude of self-reflection, in order to select what they 
believe'is the appropriate response. This is one of the ways in 
: which Mead challenged the accepted wisdom in the psychological: 
theories of his day, in particular.the theories of Baldwin, whose 
work centred mainly upon the concept, of. imitation. In Baldwin's 
theory, human learning occurs primarily by the imitation of 
conduct, which is copied directly by one person from the model 
provided by others. While Mead agreed that imitation played a 
part when infants learned responses that had been socially devised : 
within their gróup, he felt that imitation was not central to social 
conduct as a whole. This is because, in social life, human: conduct 
differs, and the response - required from another human being in 
social interaction is not a direct copy of the act that went before it, 
but an act which is appropriate to the social situation in which the 
person is involved. What is required is an appropriate response to 
that situation and the action taking place within it, not an imitation 
of the actions of others. It is important that the act one under- 
‘takes is considered in its social context and is designed as a 
stimulus to others involved in the interaction, to draw from them 
tlie desired response. In social interaction, for Mead, the act of an 
individual-is both a response to the situation and a stimulus to pro- 
voke action in another person. This is to get the other to respond 
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in an appropriate way, so as to carry on the interaction. 

To Mead, this is precisely the point at which self-consciousness 
develops in individuals, at the very same moment in which social 
consciousness emerges: and people begin to sense there is a 
meaning to activity. In this instance, people are thrown into a 
subjective attitude, being forced to design their actions so as to 
respond adequately to the social situation.and call out the neces- 
sary responses in others. This tends to occur in societies as they 
become more complex and the function of group members differs: 
here, the action of one person serves as a stimulus for the response 
of the other, and so on. Social consciousness and self- 
consciousness is awakened in people, for individuals must become 
aware of the totality.of activity in the group, and the place of their 
own self and that of others within it, in order to plan their actions 
according to their role. It is in this process that Mead finds the 
roots of human communication, for 


The probable beginning of human. communication was in cooperation, 
not in imitation, where conduct differed and yet where the act of the 
one answered to end called out the act of the other (1909: 101). 


What is important to us at this point in Mead’ S analysis, is that 
we can see how he does not place subjective meanings and mental 
reflections as-prior.to the social formation — as did many of the 
theorists whose work we examined in Chapter One. Instead, Mead 
-theorizes the social organization of communicative interaction as 
‘the foundation upon which selves and minds arise, thereafter their 
mutual development going hand-in-hand. In interaction, acts are 
social and therefore primarily objective;-they produce a response 
from others in the social group and, in so-doing, they also produce 
a result for individuals. That is, they force upon..them the 
subjective attitude in order to design actions that are better 
attuned to the social group and will also call out desired responses 
from others. The objective act therefore produces the capacity for 
subjective reflection. Through the subjective attitude, individuals 
monitor their own responses in the social situation and attempt to 
channel them into actions which: are calculated to be, both appro- 
priate and provocative. 

The subjective attitude therefore opens up the possibility that 
the emerging self-consciousness can direct impulses which occur 
involuntarily or instinctively into actions which are reflectively 
‘considered and calculated. The agency of self-consciousness thus 
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intervenes between the stimulus and the response in order to 
produce actions which are considered in a social context. It is 
under these conditions that the interpretation of the action or 
gesture of the other becomes possible, where one can reflect upon 
their possible meanings and choose the response which will answer 
the other’s intentions. In these circumstances, a person is now 
responding to their own self as another would: that is, one is 
responding to one’s self as a social object and taking the social 
attitude — the attitude of others — towards it. This is the point at 
which self-consciousness emerges, a development that only occurs 
in social life. As Mead observes: 


In these social situations appear ... a consciousness of one's own 
attitude as an interpretation of the meaning of the social stimulus. We 
are conscious:of our attitudes because they are responsible ‘for the 
_ changes in the conduct of other individuals. A man's reaction towards 
weather conditions has no influence upon the weather itself ... 
Successful social conduct brings one into a field within which a 
consciousness of one’s own attitudes helps towards the control of the : 
conduct of others (1910a: 131). 


In this mutual social stimulation, Mead has noted the impor- 
.tance of communicative interaction, because it is through commu- 
nication by gesture, and later by language, that one can signal to 
others one's own subjective attitude without. going through the 
entire act which the gesture signifies. A gesture, then, implies two 
things. First, it is a collapsed social act, an indication to the other 
members of the group of the act that is likely to follow, or that 
would follow if one were to enact one’s subjective attitude. 
Second, the gesture is the expression of the subjective attitude and 
a vehicle for the expression of emotional responses. However, it is 
important to stress that the gesture is not the direct expression of 
the responses. This is because it is only in the social process that 
gestures can become signs which are significations carrying mean- 
ings for all the members of a social group. What Mead calls the 
‘significant symbol’ — the symbol or sign which becomes accepted 
currency in social communication — does not, therefore, gain its 
meaning as a direct result of emotional expression. Rather, it gains 
its meaning from the part it plays in social interaction, and only 
then can this social meaning serve as the conductor for emotional 
expression. Like the meaning. of all social acts, the meaning of the 
gesture as a sign is objectively established in society before it 
becomes part of any subjective attitude. 
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. This is why, for Mead, the role of language is of crucial 
"importance in the process of social communication, and in the 
emergence of the self and the subjective attitude. It is. because 
language is a truly objective, or as Morss (1985) puts it, ‘imper- 
sonal’ system of communication through which the attitudes of the 
whole group — rather than just particular individuals — can be 
communicated.. Language is the ultimate .form of social inter- 
course. It is to the role of. language in the development of the 
social self that I now turn. 


Language and the Social Self 


Language takes prime place.in communication above the gestures; 
for Mead, because it is through the vocal gesture, that one can 
respond immediately to one’s own action. That is to say, the vocal 
expression of one’s attitudes brings to immediate attention one’s 
responses, allowing the individual to better reflexively adjust his 
or her own actions to those of ‘others. In doing so, they respond to 
their own words and their meanings as others will do. Also, other 
people use language as the medium through which to communi- 
cate their responses, so giving us an objective sense of the way in 
which we have affected them and, through this, an objective sense 
of our own self. As Mead says: 


The individual experiences himself as such, ‘not directly, . ‘but ‘only 
„indirectly, from the particular standpoints of other individual members 
of the same social group, or from the general standpoint of the social 
‘group as a whole to which he belongs. For he enters his own experience 
as a self or individual, not directly or immediately, not by becoming a 
subject to himself, but only in so far as he becomes an object to himself 

. just as other individuals are objects to him or in his experience; and he 
becomes an object to himself only by taking the attitudes of other 
individuals towards himself within a social environment or context of 
experience .and behaviour in which both he and they are involved 
(1934: 138). 


Language is the most important element in this process because 
it is through language that people internalize the attitudes of the 
social group and, on this basis; form their subjective attitudes. It is 
only in language that such a general, impersonal standpoint can be 
communicated, against which individuals can react to their own 
selves and organize their responses accordingly. This is because 
language itself is an impersonal, social system.. Language provides 
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individuals with a thoroughly objective standpoint through which 
they may become objects to themselves. Like Wittgenstein (1953) 
and de Saussure (1974), Mead views language as a system which is 
independent of the intentions of individuals considered as singular 
entities. It is the place of a word or gesture in a sentence or a wider 
system of signification which gives it its meaning, not any attribute 
peculiar to it as a sign, nor the intention of the speaker who utters 
-it. This is what Wittgenstein meant when he referred to the 
‘language-game’, that it is the place of a word in an overall 
strategic system which gives it its sense and meaning. The word is 
defined against other words or signs, and these are used in 
organized sentences to create and convey ideas or concepts. 

However, Wittgenstein saw the language game as connected to 
the entire non-linguistic field of social behaviour. So it is for Mead, 
who, sees that language is always connected to the non-linguistic 
field of social interaction, so that a word or a gesture largely 
derives its meaning from its connection to social meanings. In 
turn, social meaning refers to the meaning that an act takes on 
from the place it occupies in the totality of interaction in the 
group. Yet for Mead, the original and primary function of 
language remains as a: medium for the more successful mutual 
adjustment of individuals within their social activity. 

Because of its objective function within the social group, Mead 
also agrees with Wittgenstein that there is no such thing as a 
private language which describes private experience. For. Mead, 
experience is always articulated in terms of a language which refers 
to socially defined meanings and concepts, even when the dialogue 
in question is an introspective one. The interpretation of one's 
own responses, therefore, does: not always reveal.to us the 
meaning of an action in any direct terms, for the responses of the 
self can only enter awareness when the individual gains an 
objective view of their own self. This can only be attained through 
language, by taking the attitude of the others towards the self. 
'Even.when we are alone, our introspective thinking takes place in 
the form of an internal conversation with our own self, mediated 
by social language and meanings. Against methodological individ- 
ualism, Mead is claiming that personalities do not emerge through 
their own private experience, but only in social experience, where 
*other selves in a social environment logically antedate the con- 
sciousness of self which introspection analyses' (Mead, 1910b: 
111). ` 
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The foundations for what seems like the most private of all 
human functions, the activity and processes of the mind, are not 
private at all: the mind and the self only emerge in a social process 
of interaction, communication and the development of language. 
Mead was one of the first to devise an argument that I shall refer to 
many times — that what we call ‘the mind’ is in fact a conversation 
held internally with a person’s own self, which is based entirely on 
language and social meanings. Mead gives the following descrip- 
tion of the social self: 


The self which consciously stands over against other selves thus 
becomes an object, an other to himself, through the very fact that he 
hears himself talk, and replies. The mechanism of introspection is 
therefore given in the social attitude which man necessarily assumes 
towards himself, and the mechanism of thought, insofar as thought uses 
symbols which are used in social intercourse, is but an inner conversa- 
tion (1913: 146). 


For Mead, there are two sides to this social self. There is the | 
objective presence of the self within the group which acts as a 
stimulus to others; and then there is the subjective attitude of 
reflection which treats as an object the responses of the body to 
others in interaction. Mead has labelled these two faces of the self, 
which are continually in dialogue, the ‘me’ and the ‘I’. Both faces 
are.social and only emerge together in discourse, but the ‘me’ 
represents the unique identity a self develops through seeing its 
form in the: attitudes others take towards it, while the ‘I’ is the 
subjective attitude of reflection itself, which gazes on both the 
objective image of the self and its own responses. The ‘I’ makes 
possible the inner dialogue between the responses to others, on 
the one hand, and self-consciousness on the other. The. latter, 
having been established through language, reflects the meanings, 
morals and values contained in discourse. The ‘I’ thus facilitates 
the inner conversation between these mutually interdependent 
aspects of the self. As Hans Joas (1985: 83) eloquently puts it, ‘the 
“me” is the individual as an object of consciousness, while the “I” 
is the individual as having consciousness.’ 

The two faces of the social self are difficult to describe because, 
as Mead points out, consciousness cannot. become' an object to 
itself, and so the ‘I’ can never appear as an object of contempla-. 
tion. The ‘I’ is the individual as having consciousness, so. that as 
soon as an impulse or an object enters consciousness and is 
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articulated through the inner conversation as an idea, wish or 
desire, it becomes an object in contemplation and therefore part of 
the ‘me’. The ‘I’ is the process of thinking, yet once the thought is 
born’ and becomes tangible, it belongs to the ‘me’. In the inner 
conversation, the ‘I’ articulates thoughts and the ‘me’ hears them 
expressed, recognizing the voice as its own. The self which can 
think of itself as an ‘I’, is the memory image of the self which, in 
the last moment, acted towards others and towards itself as.an 
object. Thus: 


the stuff that goes to make up the ‘me’ whom the ‘I’ addresses and 
whom he observes, is the experience which is induced by this action of 

’ the ‘I’. If the ‘I’.speaks, the ‘me’ hears. If the ‘I’ strikes, the ‘me’ feels 
the blow. Here again the ‘me’. consciousness is of the same character as 
that which arises from the action of the other upon him. That is, it is 
only as the individual finds himself acting with reference to himself as 
he acts towards others, that he becomes a subject to himself rather than 
an object, and only as he is affected by his own social conduct in the 
manner in which he is affected by that of others, that he becomes an 
object to his own social conduct (Mead, 1913: 143). 


This is fairly abstract, anda practical example of how the ‘I’ and 
*me' work together may help. Such an example can be found in the 
case studies of the neurologist Oliver Sacks (1985), who describes 
the case of a patient called ‘Jimmy’, a man in his fifties who had a 
large portion of his brain destroyed through alcohol abuse. In 
particular, Jimmy has inadvertently destroyed that part of the 
brain where the memory functions are located. Such is the extent 
of his brain damage, all Jimmy's memories of events after he was 
aged seventeen have been wiped out. The significant point about : 
this case for us is that Sacks remarks that it was impossible to make 
Jimmy aware of his problem — that he was a chronic amnesiac — 
for his condition was so bad, as'soon as he was informed he was an 
amnesiac he instantly forgot again. While Jimmy was an f’, still 
able to think and:speak and listen to others, he was unable to 
develop an adequate ‘me’, for his memory was so poor it did not 
allow him to become an object to himself with a clear identity. He 
could not say to himself, ‘Now the doctor has told me the problem 
"T" know who I am: this is “me”, an amnesiac.’ Because he was 
not able to do this, Jimmy had no adequate sense of his own self 
nor of his predicament. 

. Returning to Mead's theory, he claims that because the ‘T is the 
self as having consciousness, it is associated with the fundamental 
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sense of our own self; it is that which we believe we truly are. But 
as we can see from Jimmy’s example, an ‘I’ cannot function 
properly without the ‘me’ and, indeed, the subjective sense of self 
would never have developed if the self as a social object had not 
arisen in the first place. Yet because the ‘I’ seems the closest to our 
‘inner’ sense of self, as opposed to our objective identity, and is 
the agency which can objectify and communicate the impulses and 
responses, it is more closely associated with the active sense of the 
self. However, it must not be confused with the innate or the 
socially conditioned responses, for the ‘I’ is a psychic agency which 
only develops in social activity along with the ‘me’. The ‘I’ is 
contemplated action-in-progress, while the ‘me’ stands beside 
objectified past actions and is identified with them. The ‘me’ on its 
own would be totally without unity, as it breaks down into many 
different selves, each one associated with past social acts in 
different social circumstances. The objective: self will have many 
aspects to it, and possess many capacities stored from past 
experience which can be used in the future. And it is the active ‘T° 
which draws on these resources as it moves into the future, its 
reflective function planning activity in accordance with the ‘me’ — 
or parts of the ‘me’ — of past acts, while its active function 
executes these plans i in activity. As John Shotter says of this theory 
of the self, ‘we must imagine ourselves to be not an object-like 
thing as such, but a mobile region of continually self-reproducing 
activity’ (1989: 139). And it is in activity that the ‘T’ draws together 
the different aspects of the self to create a unity among them. The 
self, then, is only created and sustained as a mobile region of 
self-reproducing social activity. 

“This is the difference between Mead’s theory of the T, con- 
scious ‘of its own self-identity, and the theory of Descartes. 
Whereas Descartes saw the individual, conscious 'I' as a primary 
reality, Mead argued for the primacy of social relations and 
activities, which are necessary preconditions for the emergence of 
the self. It is this which prevents Mead's theory from becoming 
individualistic like the philosophy of Descartes, Leibniz and Kant. 

Mead's description of the social self went even:deeper than this, 
for his notion that the self is created in discourse meant that 
certain aspects of the personality were bound to mirror the general 
values and morals of the group contained within discourse. He 
‘theorized another aspect of the ‘me’ as a monitor and censor of 
actions, thought and speech. This monitor and censor is a running 
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current of awareness which attends over the mind and its imagery; 
it criticizes, approves, suggests and plans the next stage of conduct 
in accordance with the ‘I’. It is at this point in the psychic process 
that the morals and values implicit in discourse are strongly felt 
within the inner conversation of the mind and self. Mead says: 


We assume the general attitude of the group, in the censor that stands 

„at the door of our imagery and inner conversations, and in the 
affirmation of the laws and axioms of the universe of discourse . . . Our 
thinking i is an inner conversation in which we may be taking roles of 
specific acquaintances over against ourselves, but usually itis with what 
I have termed the ‘generalized other’ that we converse, and so attain to 
the levels of abstract thinking, and that impersonality, that so-called 
objectivity we cherish (1924: 288). 


Here we see Mead spelling out the different levels of the 
thought process that we have been outlining so far. Initially, 
thought and. self-awareness arises from interpersonal processes, 
largely through communication by gesture. Later, as more sophis- 
ticated forms of language emerge, the inner conversation which we 
call ‘thinking’ takes on an impersonal form, because the conversa- 
tion in our minds is no longer with actual ‘persons, but with a 
‘generalized other’: that is, the values and morals of the group 
which are embodied in discourse. i 

A remarkable parallel emerges at this point between the ‘gener- 
alized other’ as a monitor and censor, and the concept of the 
‘super-ego’ in Freudian theory. For both Mead and Freud, there is 
an agency in the psyche which represents social attitudes and seeks 
to channel the impulses towards accepted social goals and objects. 
The difference between the two theorists is that, in many cases, 
Freud proved to be an individualist, seeing the impulses and the 
instincts as primary forces which demand their own satisfaction, no 
matter what the cost to others. Mead, on the other hand, tries to 
show how all aspects of the self are social — the impulses, the 
objective self-image and the subjective attitude. Despite this, both 

. Mead and Freud see the censor within the personality establishing 
itself in exactly the same way; first, through the attitudes of the 
parents towards -the child, and then later in life, through the 
generalized attitudes of the group implanted in social conscious- 
ness by language. Thus, originally the psychic process has.a 
dramatic content, with real characters playing a part in-the inner 
conversation, while later:in life this psychic process becomes 
purely linguistic and more abstract. As Mead explains: 
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the child can think about his conduct as good or bad only as he reacts to 
his own acts in the remembered words of his parents. Until this process 
has been developed into the abstract process of thought, self- 
consciousness remains dramatic, and the self which is a fusion of the 
remembered actor and this accompanying chorus is somewhat loosely 
organized and is very clearly social. Later the inner stage changes into 
the forum and workshop of thought. The features and intonations of 
the dramatis personae fade out and the emphasis falls upon the 
meaning of the inner speech, the imagery becomes merely the barely 
necessary cues. But the mechanism remains social, and at any moment 
the process may become personal (1913: 146-7). 


. SO, initially, the parents and their attitudes reflect the moral 

character of society, and are the gateway to the wider social group. 
Slowly, as children begin to learn the language of the group and 
more about its culture, they firid society opening up for them more 
directly. This is reflected in the way that children of different age 
groups play together. In very young children, we find that they 
tend to imitate the roles of adults with whom they are in direct 
contact, whether it be parents or teachers. Later in childhood, this 
play will gradually take on more of a story or theme, as children 
learn to anticipate the actions of others and become capable of 
responding appropriately in accordance with the role of the 
character they are playing. Here, a child is showing the capacity to 
assume the attitudes of others depending on the course of social 
activity. This ability can be seen in more abstract form as children 
begin to play organized sports. In these, children must be able to 
understand the rules of the game and, also, the general move- 
ments of all those players who are involved,.in order to fit their 
moves in with the rest. As well, they learn to pit their wits against 
their opponents. Here we see reflected the growing ability of the 
child — which develops through the social process — to take the 
generalized attitude of the group towards themselves and, thus, be 
capable of.treating the self as an object. As individuals they are 
becoming self-aware, by responding to themselves as another 
would, through the generalized attitudes of the group. 

It is through these different processes that Mead believes 
individuals gain a sense of their own personalities, over against 
those with whom they interact, and against the general attitudes 
within the group communicated in language. I now want to.look at 
the way Mead's.theory of the social self overcomes many of the 
dichotomies and dualisms I outlined in Chapter One. 
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Overcoming Dichotomy and Dualism 


As I noted at the beginning of this chapter, Mead's view of the self 
overcomes many of the problems generally found in the social 
sciences because he does not demarcate a social and a personal 
region. He does not see the individual as the founding reality, with 
society emerging only as an epiphenomenon — the result of 
individual actions or intentions. Instead, for Mead (1909: 98), ‘it is 
evident that human conduct was, from the very beginning of its 
development in a social medium’. This means that Mead does not 
split the evolution and development of the body, self and mind 
from the material world in which individuals live; and this includes 
the social life that people have always lived, from the very 
beginning, with others. He theorizes no pre- or non-social realm or 
being which exists prior to society. 

The model that Mead develops of the social self should not, 
therefore, be confused with the model of homo duplex developed 
by Durkheim, or the ideas propagated by Parsons. In their 
theories, the social individual became subject to the social and 
cultural systems, while the ‘behavioural organism’ and its desires 
were left partly non-absorbed in the cultural realm of symbols. For 
Mead, the body has evolved in a changing material and social 
world, so that instinct, impulse and desire are always directed at 
others: they can never be thought of as non-social. The fact that 
the balance of human nature can be modified according to social 
organization and meaning does not lead Mead to conclude that the 
body’s natural responses are suppressed by society. The activity of 
the body in the social world and the dynamic of the psyche, are 
both processes of adjustment, modification and negotiation: nei- 
ther the body nor the mind are self-enclosed processes, but instead 
are interdependerit and in constant mutual adjustment and modi- 
fication. Indeed, as Reck mentioned earlier, it is in minded social 
activity that the non-cognitive needs of the body may be better 
satisfied. 

Also, for Mead, cultural standards and the psychic monitor and 
censor are not normalized as they were for Parsons. In Mead's 
theories, meaning and moral standards of behaviour exist only in 
change, through a constant process of mutual adjustment, and not 
in a stabilization of values through any mechanism of ‘iristitution- 
alization'. Meaning can only exist in reference to that about which 
there is doubt, about objects or actions which are problematic and 
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require constant attention, readjustment and redefinition. In 
Mead’s work, it is through the solution to conflicts and problems 
that meaning arises, through the effort to readjust activity towards 
an object by the redefinition of its meaning. Activity and thought 
is therefore implemental; it is not a means of finding perfect 
stability but of adapting through change. This need to adapt and 
change mitigates against the ‘conservative function of certain 
aspects of social morality, and against the monitor and censor 
functions of the ‘me’. Mead presents this in its dramatic, psychical 
form. 


Assuming as I do the essentially social character of the ethical end, we 
find in moral reflection a conflict in which certain values find a 
spokesman in the old self or a dominant part of the old self, while other 
values answering to other tendencies and impulses arise in opposition 
and find other spokesmen to present their cases (1913: 148). 


Solution to these psychical dilemmas is not found internally but, 
‘is reached by the construction of a new world harmonizing the 
conflicting interests into which enters the new self’ (Mead, 1913: 
149). The more conservative values are linked to the past and to 
the past self, or the ‘me’, while the need for change and adaptation 
is expressed through the ‘T, which is the self of present activity 
moving toward a planned future. Both the past and the future are 
reconstructed in the present, according to the problems and 
conflicts which must be solved, and this draws attention to certain 
aspects of the past and certain possibilities for the future. In the. 
case of moral conflicts, Mead shows that these can only be solved 
by seeking an objective social basis on which to attempt to resolve 
them, and only then can a new self emerge that has settled the 
conflict between the part of itself tied to the old values, with that 
part tied to the new. 

In the process of what Mead calls ‘ reconstruction’ in EN the 
culture, symbols and signs employed in interaction are not simply 
stabilizing elements, as they were in the work of Durkheim and 
Parsons; they are also the means that the implemental mind uses 
to adapt to conditions of existence through change. Symbols and 
signs are emergent, and not normalized or transcendental features 
of social life. The same is true of Mead’s concepts. of ‘role’ and 
‘generalized attitudes’ of the group. Here, he is not falling into the 
trap of what I have called the ‘double reduction’, where individu- 
als create their own roles, which then become part of the cultural 
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system that ‘acts back’ to determine their actions. Instead; Mead 
shows how individuals reconstruct the past, according to problems 
or conflicts they must solve in the present, to make for a better 
future. A role is the function an individual performs in: this 
objective activity of adaptation and, as this is constantly changing, 
so are the roles of individuals and the social demands: which are 
placed upon them. In taking part in the reconstruction of social 
life, we ourselves play a part in constructing new roles and new 
selves, so that we are never wholly determined by them. 

Mead, then, was not a functionalist in: the same way that 
Durkheim and Parsons were, seeing it as the function of individu- 
als to support the social system through their roles. In contrast, 
Mead stressed that the social self has concrete functions of its own: 
it is functional only in that its psychical activity facilitates change 
and adaptation, and-not to the extent it is rigged to unchanging 
norms. In a changing social world, such rigidity of personality 
could have apocalyptic consequences for humanity. Nor must we 
think of the ‘real’ individual as hidden behind social roles, their 
being masked and coerced by them. For Mead, the self only 
develops as part of objective social activity and can therefore be 
studied as a'social object — that is, an object to others which is . 
invested with meaning and, thus, takes on a new dimension in the . 
course of its existence. In human terms, this new dimension is the 
personality. Society and personality do not represent separate 
systems which 'interpenetrate' each other; as Parsons thought, but 
instead, for. Mead, they evolve from the very beginning in tandem 
with each other. . 

This also leads to a different theory of society in Mead’ s work, 
because, from the adaptational point of view, society is an ever 
changing and emergent organization of activities which is always in 
the process of meaningful reconstruction. Forms of interaction 
that become institutionalized and stable are only the base on which 
further change can take place in areas of conflict. Yet the altered 
perspectives and objects involved in this change only serve to 
throw other, previously stable meanings and interactions, into 
doubt and thereby into conflict. and flux. The social process is a 
process: it solidifies into stable interactions and meanings here, 
only to liquefy into conflict and uncertainty there. Its stability in 
one quarter allows imaginative reconstruction in another. The 
creative and also changeable force in this process is the minded self 
— the personality — whose life is contained within the social 
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interweavings in which it develops self-awareness, capabilities and 
characteristics. It then objectifies these again in social interaction 
only to be altered itself by the changes it produces. 

Yet of all the dualisms that Mead’s work seeks to overcome, the 
Kantian dualism between subject and object, between conscious- 
ness and-world, is perhaps foremost. Mead's own theory of 
consciousness revolves around two levels, as Natsoulas-(1985) has 
recently pointed out. These are, consciousness qua experience and 
consciousness qua awareness. The former equates with the physi- 

` ological fact of an animal having consciousness of experience in a 
definite environment and the latter, with the animal which can 
bring that experience of conduct up to the level of awareness. To 
do this, the active body must have developed a self; that is, a sense 
of ‘I’ and ‘me’ against which to refer their experience. However, it 
must be stressed that for Mead neither level of consciousness is to 
be regarded as a priori to experience. Both these levels depend on 
the pattern of activity of the body, and it is this activity that will 
shape the experience of the environment. In consciousness qua. 
experience, experience is organized by the adaptive activity of the 
species within its environment. In consciousness qua awareness, 
consciousness becomes organized by the communicative activity of 
the social group, which — as we have already seen — leads to the 
development of individual self-consciousness. Activity can now be 
self-consciously planned by the self which can reflexively refer its 
own responses to the consciousness of social meanings and, in this 
way, determine its interventions in the world. For Mead, then, the 

` way things are experienced does not rest on the qualities of the 
mind, but on the way those qualities have been shaped through 
activity. Natsoulas quotes Mead on this subject: 


When one goes back to such a conception of consciousness as early 
psychologists used, and everything experienced is lodged in conscious- 
ness, then one has to create another world outside and say that there is 
something out there answering to these experiences (1985: 65). 


However, as Natsoulas remarks (1985: 65), in Mead's view there 
was only one world, the world that 'is variously experienced 
depending on the organism’s behaviour in the total sense’. In this 
light; Mead's theories belong amongst twentieth-century theories 
of relativity, where a real objective world is not denied, but 
individuals 'slice' that reality according to their activity within it. It 
is only in the activity of different species and, later, different 
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persons, that this same world. is experienced from a slightly 
different angle, yet always with a common thread of experience 
running through it. And it is only when humans attain conscious- 
ness qua awareness that they can begin to distinguish what they 
self-consciously ‘know’ from the objective world of experience: 
That is, they can distinguish their own subjectivity from objective 
existence. But the two are not compartmentalized from the very 
beginning: it is only in the process of acquiring. self-conscious 
knowledge that the facts we develop about the world can be - 
distinguished from the world itself. This also means that the 
knowledge we develop about the world can, in some instances, 
closely approximate the reality of our experience, for there is not © 
another world which is always outside our consciousness. So, : 


- for Mead, there is no world beyond the world that is experienced, no 
world beyond to which experience ‘answers’ echoically. There is. only 
the one world in which all animals exist though they may experience 
this world differently, from different ‘perspectives’ (Natsoulas, 1985: 
66). 


` This runs against the Kantian and rationalist view of the self and 
its experiences that I outlined in Chapter. One. In this view, the 
nature of the objective world was subjectively given and, there- 
fore, the experience of the subject, or self, was always tenuous in 
its link to reality: ultimately it relied on the grace of God, who 
designed the objective world and its principles in line with the 
subjective categories in which it.was seen. There were two worlds 
in Kant; the subjective and the objective world. For Mead, 
nothing could be further from the truth, for human beings are 
always part of their. material world: their thinking does not 
structure it, rather, they structure their own thinking to solve 
objective, material, problems. It is only at this point that the 
material world becomes subject to human ideas, imagination and 
judgement, when problems or conflicts restrict human action and 
we are forced into the subjective attitude to solve the problem and 
reconstruct activity. There. is a dialectical relation between the 
. material and the mental in Mead’s work, in opposition to the 
Kantian one-way street. To Mead, it is our sensual, bodily contact 
with the world and with each other — finding its medium in the 
gesture — on ‘which activity and meaningful practice are based, 
out of which emerge knowledge and ideas. Also, what Kant saw as 
the active ‘I’ of the personality, which he took to be. given in 
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individuals as a ray of pure apperception, Mead shows to be a 
product of meaningful social activity. Thus, categories of self- 
. consciousness and moral thought and action are constantly. being 
` redrawn, in society, but always within the boundaries set by 
experience. , 

Far from seeing the personality.as an organization contained 
*within the skin', as Allport put it, Mead has shown to what extent 
the inner orgánization of the self rests on the dialectical inter- 
change with evérything that is outside it: that is to say, its material 
environment as it is mediated through social activity and commu- 
nication. It is always possible to make a distinction between 
internal and external experience in an analytical sense, but we can 
no longer believe.there is a natural and invisible wall that divides 
the fwo in reality. To think of the personality as a monad, a 
pre-sealed primary reality out of which emerges social relations, is 
to'cling to a supernatural notion of the self: Mead says that: 


Our whole religious thought has gone upon the assumption that the 
personality was a fixed substance . . . a something given at birth and to 
be carried eternally. Through its faculties large stores of knowledge 

. may be acquired and it may be developed in-character but its éssence is 
a fixed entity (cited in Mills, 1986: 194). 


Mead contrasts this view with’ his pragmatist social psychology; 
where 


from this standpoint, perfect individuality or a fully developed person- 
ality, instead of being something given and simply to be recognized, is 
the result of deep and profound consciousness of the actual social 
relations. Furthermore, as a prerequisite of this consciousness, we 
imply the formation of the most extensive and essential social relation- 
ships whose control must lie within themselves and in their interaction 
upon each other rather than in any internal judgement. From this 

i standpoint personality is an achievement rather than a given fact (cited 
in Mills, 1986: 197). 


When Mead refers ‘above to the formation of extensive social 
relations as a prerequisite for social consciousness, he is talking of 
the social relations that play.a part.in the constitution of our 
experience before we become profoundly aware of them and, 
hence, he is talking of consciousness qua experience. Thus, there 
is not only the self-conscious side of the personality but, also, the 
entire consciousness of experience — or, as Helminiak (1984) calls 
it, in relation to Freud, the ‘preconscious’ — in which self- 
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consciousness is set. In Mead’s work this does not emerge as in 
Freud’s, out of the unconscious instinctual drives, but instead is 
cast by the whole realm of experience that we take for granted, 
which has been established by the social relations which predate us 
as individuals. Even where activity has become problematical and 
social objects and social relations have to ‘be self-consciously . 
reconstructed, the new arrangements can always slip out of . 
consciousness and turn into habits. These unthinking patterns of 
conduct were seen by Mead as necessary to the entire economy of 
our conduct. We can then turn our attention to other instances 
where there are problems and conflicts in interaction. Here, the’ 
reverse can have happened, where what was previously precon- 
scious and taken-for-granted in social life, becomes self-conscious 
and open to reconstruction. If the problem affects enough people, 
there can be a huge shift in organized social conduct. ` 

This is similar to Heidegger's (1967) notion of ‘being-in-the- 
world’, where the function of objects is constituted by habitual ` 
everyday activity in the material ‘world, and the meaning that 
objects have for us is the part they play i in that habitual activity. 
Our own ‘being’ stems from this ‘being-in’ the practical activity of 
life. But the more obvious parallel to Mead’s work is that of his 
fellow pragmatist John Dewey (1922), who also enquired into the 
role of habit in human behaviour. Mixon (1980) comments on this 
work, -saying that, for Dewey, habit is not the repetition of acts, 
but acquired’ predispositions to ways or modes of response. A’ 
person inclined to anger easily may commit a murder, yet the act 
to which his or her habit predisposes them may happen only once. 
Our habits are governed and limited by our.capacities, even in the 
. most simple things we do, such as our movements and bodily 
` carriage. These habits are largely unconscious.within the economy 
of our activity; and so to control or alter a habit means bringing the 
unconscious attitude into self-conscious awareness: Thus, like 
Mead, Dewey sees habit as largely preconscious, as the way in 
which our responses are modülated in social activity in order to 
give rise to further social acts. As Mixon (1980: 178) says, 
. ‘physical, emotional, and cognitive ways of behaving can be 
conceived of as organized, skill-like capacities or habits’. Dewey 
saw these as a necessary element in social adaptation, believing 
that the idea most people have of habit being fixed and unchanging 
is due to the type of social conditions in which we live: 
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the reputation habits seem to have as resisting re-adaptation to changed 
conditions is because social conditions demand from a large part of the 

. population a kind of unthinking activity that results in an, abnormal 
type of habits (cited in Mixon, 1980: 182). ` 


So habits are set within the overall network of activity within the 

group, and it is here that the preconscious, or consciousness qua 
experience, is formed. Self-consciousness, or consciousness qua 
awareness, is developed within communicative interaction, in the 
same social network of áctivity which forms the seat of experience. 
Thus we have seen how the pragmatist school of social psychology, 
particularly in the work of G.H. Mead, theorizes the development 
‘of human personality under social conditions. This occurs in the 
social organization that arises from the mutual adaptation of 
conduct, an adaptation that takes place in activity through the 
medium of communication. It is in this communication, particu- 
larly through language, that individuals-become self-conscious and 
gain control over. their own responses within social activity. The 
attitude of the generalized group also enters consciousness 
through language and plays a part in the control of behaviour. 
` Mead's theories of the social development of pérsonality are 
therefore a far more’ satisfactory way of understanding the self 
than the ideas we looked at in Chapter One, and avoid the dualism 
that is so often set up between the self and society. However, 
Mead is sometimes criticized for the lack of a theory of society in 
his work. It is on exploring this criticism that some flaws begin to 
open up in his theories. . 


Mead and the Theory of Sočiety 


One of Mead’s students, Herbert Blumer (who actually coined the 
term ‘symbolic interactionism’ to designate Mead's approach), has 
summarized: the contribution made- to social psychology and 
psychology by his former teacher. While Blumer’s account of 
symbolic interactionism differs substantially from Mead’s (see 
Joas, 1985: 6), he nevertheless realizes Mead's contribution to the - 
social sciences, saying that: 


He reversed the traditional assumptions underlying “philosophical, 
psychological, and sociological thought to the effect that human beings 
possess minds and consciousness as original “givens”, that they live in 
worlds of pre-existing and self-constituted objects, that their behaviour 
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consists of responses to such objects, and that group life consists of the 
association of such reacting human organisms (Blumer, 1969: 61). 


However, ‘in making his brilliant contributions along this line he 
‘did not map out a theoretical scheme of human society’ (1969: 61). 
This is despite the fact Mead has already made clear that he sees 
other selves in a social environment logically antedating the 
individual self. Furthermore, these selves are locked into patterns 
of communicative social activity which becomes the basis for 
individual selves and minds. Even the intentions and motives of 
individuals are to be found in these group processes, for, ‘the 
objective of the act is then found in the life-process of the group, 
not in those of the separate individuals alone’ (Mead, 1924: 280). 
It follows logically from this position that the key to unlocking 
some of the secrets of the self is the study of the social group in 
which the individual is active. | 

Despite this, Mead did not develop any consistent theory of the 
wider social formation, which means that one of the dichotomies ' 
he is less successful in solving is that between the macro and the 
micro processes in society. Even though he identified language as 
an impersonal system and, therefore, a macro structure, he did not 
provide an adequate theory of the formation of processes at a 
macro level. Nor did he develop an adequate theory of the link 
between such macro structures and the micro processes of every- 
day interaction. Because of this, it often appears that Mead left 
intact the dualism that existed in the work of sociologists like 
Simmel, between macro and micro processes in society. 

For example, while Mead has hinted that the division of labour 
is an important feature of the macro level of society — because it is 
the objective basis for the differentiation of roles and therefore 
individual identities — he has no overall theory of the social 
processes that led to the greater complexity of this division. Mead 
says that, in the division of labour, the individual 


always and necessarily assumes a definite relation to, and reflects in the 
structure of his self or personality, the general organized pattern of 
experience and activity exhibited in or characterizing the social life- 
process in which he is involved, and of which his self or personality is 
essentially a creative expression or embodiment (Mead, 1934: 221-2). 


Yet there is no investigation into the general organized pattern of 
experience and activity of which the individual personality is a 
creative expression. Mead was also concerned by the divisions 
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which separate and segregate human beings, through national- 
mindedness (Mead, 1929), and also by attitudes of hostility to 
certain groups within our own society (Mead, 1917). 

However, Mead thought that the conflicts created between . 
groups, by nationalism or by prejudice, could be overcome by 
greater communication both within and between societies. He 
thought that the problem was 


` that of overcoming the distances in space and time, and the barriers of 
language and convention and social status, [so] that we can converse. 
with ourselves in the roles of those who are involved with us in the 
. common undertaking of life (Mead, 1924: 292). 


Only when these divisions are broken down through more ade- 
quate forms of communication, can a universal morality be created 
through which conflict can be settled more peáceably.' In under- 
- standing that conflicts can only be settled objectively, before the 
subjective attitude becomes less conflict-ridden, Mead has shown 
that he sees the truly humanized personality as only arising under 
more humanized and democratic social conditions. 

Yet while Mead envisaged a new social organization with 
greater possibilities for communication as a solution to many of 
our problems, he did not analyse Western social organization in 
the twentieth century, which creates groups with both common 
and divergent interests. With his emphasis placed solely on 
communication, Mead has failed to analyse other areas of power 
and inequality. in society. He does not talk about economic 
inequality, nor does he consider the question of ideology. That is, 
certain groups in society have the power to impose beliefs and 
values on the rest of the population which are accepted as the basic 
facts of life. This is largely because these ruling groups also centrol 
other aspects of social organization which structure the everyday 
lives of individuals and groups, making these values appear to be- 
simple common sense. š 

Because of this failure to identify power relations in society, © 
Mead cannot begin to consider how social divisions and inequali- 
ties are reflected in the self through social organization. As 
Roberts (1977) points out, Mead plays down the internalization of 
Social conflict within the personality: through the idea of the 

'generalized other'. If society is in conflict, then the generalized 
values that we appropriate psychically to steer our conduct will 
also be, in part, contradictory. The absence of any notion of the 
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repressed unconscious, to supplement Mead’s idea of the habitual 
preconscious, could also be seen as the result of a lack of internal 
conflict in the pragmatist theory of the self. Mead does ‘not 
consider that contrasting social meanings or. moral values might 
create motives for action in the personality that oppose one 
another, with the result that the weaker motive may be repressed 
by the more powerful one. 

In the next chapter I will turn to contemporary interactionist 
theories to see if they. have managed to compensate for these 
errors of omission and analytical blind spots. For now we must 
remember Mead's achievement: he has largely overcome the 
theoretical dichotomies that often emerge in thinking of the 
relation of individual to society, and he has put forward one of the 
most comprehensive theories of the social self. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have tried to show how Mead's theory of the 
social self is a great advance upon other models of personality to 
be found in the social sciences. His theories resolve many of the 
dichotomies and dualisms that emerged from Chapter One. This is 
largely because he refuses to see any aspect of the self as asocial, 
yet at the.same time he does not reduce the individual to the level 
of a cultural cypher. Mead demonstrates how individuals develop 
their subjectivity in the network of social interactions and mean- 
ings, and that this subjective attitude has both a moral and a 
cultural aspect, as well as a personal and innovative sense. Social 
meanings are given a personal Sense and application through the 
'T that develops in the social self. But this ‘I’ can only arise in 
social communication, where first we get an objective sense of our 
own self, which is the *me'. 

However, while realizing that the social structure of the group is 
always creatively embodied in the self, Mead did not deal thor- 
oughly with the formation of any particular society, nor did he 
dwell on the ramifications of social conflicts for the individual 
psyche. This left the exact nature of the contemporary social self 
— or the social self of any specific period in history — unexplored. 
He did not consider the power relations that exist in society on a 
macro, or a historical scale, and the extent to which these limit the 
scope for consciously chosen actions within the social group. This 
led him to overlook the possibility of constructing a theory of the 
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repressed unconscious like that in psychoanalysis, where more 
powerful or more socially acceptable motives can gain dominance 
within the personality over other impulses which are socially 
prohibited and repressed. I want .now to ask whether more 
contemporary theories inspired by interactionism can solve some 
of these problems. However, I do not wish to lose sight of Mead’s 
contribution: he has developed a consistent theory of the social 
self and, in so doing, has provided insights into personality 
formation that are indispensable for the social sciences. . 


CHAPTER THREE 
The Self in Everyday Communication 


A contemporary theorist who has tried to advance the type of 
social psychology begun by George Herbert Mead, is Rom Harré. 
He has embarked on a philosophical project which attempts .to 
synthesize elements drawn from micro sociology, social psychol- 
ogy and psychology, around the conceptual framework provided 
by the ‘ethogenic’ social sciences.. This is a term for those social 
sciences which try to discover the belief systems or methods people 
employ in their everyday lives to give meaning to their actions and 
by which they construct their own identities. The framework ` 
ethogenics provides is an interpretive one that seeks to discover 
the collective meanings and rules people develop to negotiate and 
manage the daily process of interaction. A number of social 
psychologists and philosophers have now formed a loose grouping 
around this methodology, and Harré has recently proclaimed 
ethogenics as the ‘new psychology’. In this chapter I will consider 
the extent to which Harré and the ethogenic school have been 
successful in advancing the methodological breakthroughs made 
by Mead. I shall also ascertain how the ‘new psychology’ deals 
with the problems inherent in Mead’s work, which centred on the 
lack of a macro theory of society and an inability to theorize about 
psychological contradictions and .repressions. But first, I want to 
examine the roots of the ethogenic approach, which are to be 
` found in contemporary. micro sociology, in particular the eth- 
nomethodological school of Harold Garfinkel and the dramaturgi- 
cal interactionism of Erving Goffman. 


Micro Sociology - 


Although it seems. paradoxical, in many ways the micro sociologi- 
cal approach is a logical development from the grand systems 
theory of Talcott Parsons. I say that this appears paradoxical, 
because an approach which concentrates on the achievements of 
people in- constructing and maintaining their everyday world, 
seems far removed from: the large scale ambitions of Parsons. 
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However, both systems theory and micro sociology have one 
central theme in common: the question of how social order is 
possible, and what are the preconditions which must be present for 
the members of a social group continually to make the possibility 
of social order an everyday reality. 

It is this achievement of moral order, normally regarded as 
commonplace by most sociological theories, which is the central 
focus of the work of Harold Garfinkel and the ethnomethodologi- 
cal school. This approach views the real world in which people live 
as thé organized activity of everyday life, which is achieved in an 
artful, yet taken-for-granted, way by members of the social group. 
In this accomplishment, the ‘members’ employ known and well 
used procedures — their ‘ethno-methods’ — which social scientists 
must. try to understand if they are to make sense of everyday 
actions. The ethno-methods are composed of the. rules and 
resources which can be used by members to construct, account for, 

and give meaning to the everyday activity of the social world. 


- Ethnomethodological studies analyze everyday activities as members’ 

' methods for making these same activities visibly-rational-and- 
reportable-for-all-practical-purposes, i.e., ‘accountable,’ as organiza- 
tions of commonplace everyday activities (Garfinkel, 1967: xii). 


We can see from the above one of the central principles of 
ethnomethodology: that is, the activities through which members. 
produce and.manage their organized everyday affairs, stem from 
the same procedures through which members account for their 
actions. This is because the competence of members in construct- 
ing the social world is contained in their implicit and explicit 
understanding of it, and this, in turn, is displayed in the way they 
account for that world and their own actions within it. Eth- 
nomethodology is not itself a theory of social action within the 
everyday world, but instead employs a sensitivity to everyday 
accounting practices in order to discover the formal properties of 
commonplace, practical common sense actions, from within actual 
social settings. It is interested purely in the question of how a 
social order is constructed and maintained, and in the formal 
properties of settings in which this is achieved. 

Through this perspective, Garfinkel: restates Kant’s concern 
with the possibility of a moral order, seeing it not as an awesome, 
‘cosmic’ question, but as a technical problem. For Garfinkel, the 
moral order consists of the rule-governed activities of everyday 
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life, which is a common sense world that is simply assumed by 
members as a set of ‘background expectancies’. These are the 
unnoticed features of discourse whereby people’s statements are 
recognized as common, reasonable, understandable, plain talk. 
Such properties of discourse are conditions under which individu- 
als are entitled to claim to know what they are talking about, and 
through which they can recognize the legitimacy of what others 
say. Because of the background expectancies we. can anticipate 
that what we say and do will be recognized and understood by 
others. But more than this, we can presume that it ought to be 
understood by any rational and reasonable person and, therefore, 
these expectancies are regarded as morally binding. ` 

: Common sense understanding therefore relies on the enforce- 
able character of action in compliance with the taken-for-granted 
expectancies of everyday morality. It also portrays for members 
the real conditions of their society, yet this reality can only be 

: produced and reproduced by members if they are motivated to 
comply with the background expectancies of the moral order. This 
motivation consists not only of the persons' 'grasp of and subscrip- 
tion to the “natural facts of life in society" ' (Garfinkel, 1967: 53), 
but also their commitment to honour such facts must be bound by 
the desire to achieve the self-esteem of being seen as a rational, 
reasonable and competent member of society. A person does this 
by utilizing what everyone knows is a pre-established corpus of 
socially warranted SRONSORe; and Speaks and acts according to its 
precepts. 

To Garfinkel, this is ib cause for introducing a new concept of 
the person into sociology which, in his view, had previously 
regarded individuals as ‘judgmental and cultural dopes’. That is to 
say, social scientists had tended to see the actions of individuals in 
employing their cultural symbols and signs as purely epiphenom-. 
ena — processes -which were only secondary to, and: wholly 
determined by, the cultural system itself. Garfinkel hopes to ` 
reinstate the study of the actions and judgements of individuals 
through ethnomethodology, by putting back into the practical 
realities of everyday life the common sense rationalities of mem- 
bers. Through this perspective, ethnomethodology looks:at the 
nature, production and recognition of reasonable, realistic and 
analysable actions in daily life. f ' 

- There are many apparent similarities between this approach and 
the micro sociology of Erving Goffman. He continues the study of 
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the technical achievement of the production and reproduction of 
everyday lifé, but in a subtly different manner. Goffman moves 
from the analysis of the practical necessities and the preconditions 
for the achievement of a moral order, to the study of the 
expressive techniques used by individuals to achieve and maintain 
that order. In particular, he concentrates on the expressive ability 
through which individuals develop their capacity for managing the 
impressions others receive of them. Through their ability to 
manage impressions, individuals also create a definition of the 
reality of a social situation which others must initially accept. 

Like Garfinkel, then, Goffman is concerned with how order is 
created in society and how agreement between interacting individ- 
uals is produced and sustained. This is achieved by individuals 
suppressing their immediate, heartfelt feelings, and in their place 
conveying a view of the situation it is felt others will find at least 
temporarily acceptable. Goffman (1969) regards this as simply a 
surface agreement, a veneer of consensus, which is engineered by 
the social ‘actors’ concealing their own desires in order to pay lip 
service to values they feel obliged to respect. A situation such as 
this is understood by Goffman to be a-working consensus, in which 
the participants contribute to a definition of that situation. 
Together they-reach not so much a real agreement as to what 
actually exists but an agreement over whose claims concerning 
what issues will be temporarily honoured. l 

In forming the working consensus, the information that the 
individual possesses or acquires about others is all important, for it 
is on this: basis that the individual builds up a definition of the 
situation and plans lines of responsive action. Individuals’ initial 
projection of their own self commits them to the image they have 
fostered, and limits them in the future in any attempt to appear as 
someone different. Thus, as interaction.progresses, there may well 
be additions and. modifications to the initial information that 
' actors possess, but it must grow out of and be capable of being 
related to the initial definitions. worked out by participants. 
Individuals can make greater claims about their own. self, and 
about the situation, at the beginning of an interaction than they 
can once the interaction is under way: at this point, they find 
themselves and others bound by the moral claims and demands 
they have made through their initial definitions. If the individual 
can live up to or surpass their definitions of the situation and their 
own self-projections, then that person has a right to the respect of 
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other participants in the encounter. Should the person fail in. this 
task, then they will lose the respect of others and experience 
feelings of shame. 

Again, like Garfinkel, Goffman is not concerned with the 
content of activity, nor is he interested in ‘the role it plays in the 
interdependent activities of an ongoing social system’ (1969: 13). 
Rather, he is concerned with the techniques ‘of impression man- 
agement and the common contingencies of situations associated 
with the employment of such techniques. He sees the problems of 
individuals presenting themselves and their actions before others 
as ‘dramaturgical’ ones. That is, they are problems akin to those of 
actors on a stage who must make their performances believable 
and convincing to the audience. Goffman therefore employs an 
analogy in understanding how individuals produce and manage 
their social encounters, seeing these as problems to be dealt with 
by stage craft and stage management. Individuals present an 
impression of themselves through their expressive abilities, which 
is essentially a performance that creates a ‘front’: that is, an image 
of the person’s own self that is projected to others. Through the 
moral order, however, individuals are held to the fronts they 
have created, and these carve out the individual's *moral career'. 
This is bound to the image individuals. have created of them- 
selves and, through this, the expectancies that others develop 
of them and the moral demands they feel justified in making 
of them. In his work on asylums, Goffman (1961) shows how 
the role of ‘mental patient’ sticks to those who have been 
designated as mentally ill through the expectancies of others, 
thus becoming a moral career that the individual finds hard to 
shake. : 
^ Goffman, then, makes a distinction between the self as a 
character and as a performer. The self as it appears to others in 
interaction is a performed character, a dramatic effect that arises 
from the scene as the actor presents it, including the presentation’ 
of personal characteristics. Whether or not this character is a true 
reflection of an individual’s personality is of no concern to 
Goffman, for he does not distinguish. between true and false 
selves. Instead, what is of importance to him, is whether the 
presentation of the social setting and the self which the individual 
makes will be credited with respect by others or discredited. Upon 
this depend the characteristics that will be attributed to the 
individual by others. 
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In contrast to this, the person as a performer is one who trains:as 
a social actor and learns their part. Being a performer means 
developing all the capabilities and capacities of the actor. It also 
means having all the fantasies and anxieties of the actor, courting 
in one’s performances the possibility of triumphant successes and 
dismal failures, the. joys of winning the adulation of the crowd and 
the shame of being booed off stage. Interestingly, Goffman does 
not attribute all the capacities of the performer to social learning, 
for : 


These attributes of the individual qua performer are riot merely a 

depicted effect of particular performances; they are psycho-biological 

in nature, and yet they seem to arise out of intimate interaction with the 
, contingencies of staging performances (1969: 224). 


As we will see later on, this tends to open up the dichotomy 
- between the biological and the social being in Goffman’s work, 
which undermines some of.the theoretical advances. made by 
Mead. But also Goffman's theories do nothing to overcome the 
dualism between macro and micro social processes, for Goffman 
does not even have the intent of constructing a macro theory of 
society. in which to fit his discoveries about the construction and 
reconstruction of everyday life. He tends to assume, in Parsonian 
. manner, that social establishments are ‘closed systems’ (1969: 
211), and that the study of the relation between such establish- 
ments is of a different order of facts from the study of daily life. 
Even in one of his last published essays, Goffman (1983) was still 
wrestling with the problem of the relation between the interaction 
order at the micro level of society, and the social institutions and 
social structure at the macro level. All Goffman could do was to 
advocate that there was a ‘loose coupling’ between the two orders,” 
but he could not specify how they were linked, nor what effects the 
two orders had on one another. His main case was still.to argue 
‘for treating the interaction order as a substantive domain in its 
own right’ (1983: 2). 

I will return to a critique of micro sóciology later in this ee 
For now, I wish to look at the way this approach has been 
generalized.as an ethogenic social science and utilized by the ‘new 
psychology’. In this, I will mainly concern myself with the work of 
Rom Harré, as this is the most systematic statement of ethogenic 

. psychology. However, I want also briefly to consider how, on 
closer inspection, the new psychology breaks down into different 
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elements, each resting on a separate branch of interpretive sociol- 
ogy. 


The Construction of Social and Personal Being 


In Harré’s social psychology the central elements from both 
. ethnomethodology and dramaturgy are incorporated into his 
theory of social and personal being. From Goffman’s work Harré 
takes over the-analogy of social life as a' stage performance, and 
allocates a central role to expressive activity within society, for this 
is the medium through which impressions of the self are conveyed. 
From Garfinkel’s analysis -Harré retains the attitude that the 
accounts people give of their actions are also identical to their 
resources for producing social action. : 

For Harré, of central importance in such a theory of human 
activity is the conversation that: takes place between people in 
social life. Conversation is the mode through which information is 
exchanged between individuals, and through which people make 
presentations of themselves and their settings. In this way, individ- 
uals not only construct and maintain their social interactions, they 
also construct their own personalities through the presentation of 
the self and the way they account for their, actions. Persons in 
conversation therefore becomes the primary mode of life. As 
Harré says, | 


I take the array of persons as a primary human reality. I take the 
,conversations in which those persons are engaged as completing the 
primary structure, bringing into being social and psychological reality. 
* Conversation is to be thought of as creating a sociai world | just” as 
causality generates a physical one (1983: 645). 


This theory of the primary structure, where. conversation is seen 
as creating a social world and conversational accounting practices 
are identical with the resources for producing acts, reminds one of 
Benedetto Croce’s (1913) remark that ‘In ‘the beginning was 
neither the Word nor the Act; but the Word of the Act and the Act 
of the Word.’ That is to say, social reality and social activity are . 
created at the point where conversation begins between individu- 
als, for it is through language that society and'the self are created. 
Harré also uses this theory to make a distinction between two very 
different orders of reality — the expressive order which constitutes 
society, and the practical order which is physically structured by 
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causality. In physical reality objects are located in space, locked in 
causal relations with one another — relations of push and pull, the 
mechanics of the universe of matter and motion. In the primary 
structure of social reality, what exists instead of locations in space 
are persons, and what takes the place of causal relations is 
conversational interchange. It is in this structure that the social 
and psychological world is created. 

It is at this juncture that Goffman’s expressive order emerges 
which constitutes human society. And for Harré, it is here that 
social being develops where individuals find the means of truly 
expressing themselves, displaying their worth as human beings and 
impressing on others what sort of person they wish to be seen as. 
Therefore, the expressive order of society and the psychological 
realities constructed within it, form as secondary structures out of 
the primary structure. It is out of the primary mode of people in 
conversation that there develop accounting practices, rules and 
: conventions, along with the styles of self-presentation, which are 
of central importance to Harré’s social psychology. As Harré, 
Clarke and De Carlo say of this approach, 


the focus of interest becomes the actions for which human beings can 
be called to account. The method involves the analysis of those 
accounts in search of the meanings the actors give to their actions and 
the rules and conventions which they follow (1985: 24). 


Like Garfinkel, Harré does not want to see individuals as 
judgemental dopes, whose actions are ‘caused’ in a mechanical 
‘way by any external force — environmental, cultural or historical 
— working on them. Instead, human agents are to be viewed as 
responsible and autonomous individuals who use accounting prac- 
tices, rules and conventions to construct their everyday activities 
and give meaning to them. They are also held to.account by others 
for the actions they undertake, and are thereby turned into 
morally responsible agents. Individuals are therefore knowledge- 
able and self-aware about the things that they do, relying on the 
information they have about people and settings in which they are 
involved. Through this information, they can structure their 
actions in a moral way, having to live up to the impressions they 
give others of their own self, and placing demands on. others 
according to the information they possess about them. In this way, 
individuals present an image of themselves in a dramaturgical 
fashion, just as Goffman described, in order to win the respect and 
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admiration of their fellow actors. Harré believes that this is a basic 
need which has motivated people to act socially in all places and 
times. 

Separate from this expressive order, Harré subsumes the world 
of work and production under the heading of the ‘practical order’. 
This would include all the features of society described in the 
political economy of Karl Marx. Also included in this order would 
be any non-conscious, unpremeditated reflex responses of human 
individuals, for Harré would classify these as taking place through 
biological systems of causality, rather than as freely chosen 
conscious acts. Any responses which are caused by an external or 
internal force are labelled as ‘behaviour’ by Harré, as opposed to 
the ‘acts’ which are. consciously planned and accounted for, in 
which the new psychology is primarily interested. 

Harré believes that at most places and times the expressive 
order is dominant over the practical order (except, perhaps, in . 
nineteenth century Western Europe where Marx carried out his 
analyses); a fact which can be evidenced in a remarkable feature of 
human society which is termed ‘elaboration’. This is where the 
rituals and conventions in society. far outstrip the activity necessary 
merely to survive physicaliy, which means that these social prac- 
tices are used largely for expressive rather than practical purposes. 
Elaboration is a universal feature of all human societies because it 
allows expression and, therefore, the satisfaction of the basic need 
of people to win the respect of others. 

It is within this expressive order that the individual’s social being 
is constructed. Social being is largely dependent on the presenta- 
tion of oneself in public, the parts or-roles that an individual plays 
in social life, and the way the person accounts for her- or himself. 
In turn, social being is wholly dependent on the social script of 
rules, resources and conventions, and the activity and conversa- 
tion that takes place in the social scenario of everyday situations. 
Each person may develop their own style of playing a role, which 
gives their part a personal twist, yet the style of self-presentation 
that is called for will largely be determined by the situation that 
calls it out. 

Social being is therefore synonymous with the parts that people 
play in social life and the way they perform them. Harré makes a 
distinction between this ‘social being’ and ‘personal being’ because 
he wants to distinguish between the roles that individuals play and 
their inner sense of being. This is often felt by individuals to be 
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different from the social image that they project. Here we find a 

distinction similar to the one made by Mead between the ‘me’ and 

the ‘I’, or the objective and subjective sense of self. Also like 
. Mead, Harré notes that persons-will have different aspects to their 

social identities depending on the different situations in which they 
. are involved, referring to these as ‘personas’. Harré, Clarke and 
De Carlo describe. ‘persona’ as 


the public way people present themselves to one another, masks 
adopted in everyday life. Common sense suggests we should contrast 
persona with personality, but when one actually studies persons passing 
`. through the social world, through a great many situations.and scenes, 
through: many settings, playing many distinctive parts, ‘personae’ and 
‘personalities’ cannot be distinguished. As people pass through distinc- 
tive situations, not only do they do different things but they display 
distinctive personalities by displaying distinctive personae-(1985: 142). 


However, distinct from the personas that individuals develop in 
everyday situations, there is also forged what Goffman referred to 
as ‘character’, based on the moral judgements that others make of 
a person’s actions related to the values of the local moral order. 
Harré agrees with Goffman, that a-person’s character. is closely 
bound up with their moral career, and this is related to the winning 
and losing of honour and respect within the expressive order. 
Harré says: 


an essential element in the understanding of the social activities of 
human beings derives from their attributions to each other of perma- 
nent moral qualities. I^ lave. called this attribution 'character'. It is 
made up of the attributes that a particular group of people ascribe to an 

`- individual on the basis of the impressions they have formed of him on 

` the basis of his expressive activities. These attributes, or rather the 
beliefs that people have as to these attributes determine the expecta- 
tions that a group form of a person. They are the foundations, as 
individual beliefs of the willingness of others to defer to and praise an 
individual or to denigrate him, or simply to ignore him. They are the 
ultimate basis of his moral career (1979: 313). 


^ In Harré’s view. social activity and the PTS and character 
an individual displays within it, are based on their performance in 
expressive interaction. But behind the performance lie the rules 
and resources of the moral order that an ‘actor’ draws upon to 
structure their performance. The degree to which the individual 
has command over the rules and resources of everyday life will 
determine their ‘competence’ in self-presentation. The distinction 
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between competence and performance follows the example laid 
down by the linguist Noam Chomsky, who used the term ‘compe- 
tence’ to describe the grammatical rules of the language in a 
culture, and the term ‘performance’ to describe the everyday 
application of these rules in the speech acts of members of the 
culture. Harré draws on this theory of language to make a 
distinction between the competence of social actors, in terms of 
their linguistically formed knowledge of the rules and conventions 
of society, and their ability to translate this into an appropriate 
performance depending on the situation they are in and the type of 
person they are judged to be. Ultimately their personality depends 
on performance and therefore on the rules and resources in the 
person’s command. For De Waele and Harré, this is how person- 
ality is to*be defined in their theoretical schema. 


[Personality] is to be identified with the resources upon which a person 
draws in giving form and meaning to his actions as social performances. 
These resources are the basis for what one could call his social 
competence. So in a general way this theory falls into the competence- 
performance category of theories of human behaviour (1976: 193). 


Here we can see De Waele and Harré drawing on linguistics as 
well as social psychology to achieve a more integrated ethogenic 
approach to personality formation. Harré also tries to bring into 
the ethogenic synthesis the personal construct theory of George 
Kelly that I described in Chapter One. However, Harré wants to 
show that personal constructs — or what he calls ‘templates’ — are 
not at all personal in origin, for they are collectively developed in 
social communication. For him, the templates are collectively 
based, yet individually modified constructs which form the plans 
and blueprints for a person’s social activity. The basis of the 
templates is in cultural resources, such as shared systems of 
knowledge and belief, and only when these are developed at the 
social level do they shape individual constructs. Again, we see why 
the accounts people provide of their own activity and personality 
are so.important for the new psychology, because they lay bare the 
beliefs, rules and reasoning-procedures that are at the heart of the 
construct system that composes the self. The basis of ethogenic 
social psychology is, therefore, the development of hypotheses 
about the system of beliefs that actors possess and which they use 
to produce meaningful actions in the social world. The hypothesis 
of the rules which structure these actions will also serve as a model 
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for the templates and constructs which are instrumental in their 
production and fundamental to the self. 

Analysing communal and personal beliefs is thus important in 
the new psychology because these are seen to be at the core of 
personal being, our own inner sense of self. As I have already 
pointed out, this idea of personal being is similar to Mead's theory 
of the ‘T within the self, only he saw this as the subjective side of 
objective social actions, whereas for Harré, subjectivity is based in 
the beliefs a person holds about their own self existing as a certain 
type of social and moral actor. Theories and beliefs about what it is 
to be a person in society, and about the type of person one actually 
is, are at the.centre of the experience of one’s own self. For Harré, 


a person is not a natural object, but a cultural artefact. A person is a 
being who has learned a theory, in terms of which his or her experience 
is ordered. I believe that persons are characterized neither by their 
having a characteristic kind of experience nor by some specific genetic 
endowment. They can be identified neither phenomenologically nor 
biologically, but only by the character of their beliefs (1983: 20). 


And 


' By believing the theories in which concepts like the self have a place, 
we so structure our experience as to create them: different theories, 
different mental organization. Everything that appears to each of us as 
the intimate structure of our personal being, I believe to have its source 
in a socially sustained and collectively imposed cluster of theories 
(1983: 21). : 


Through the possession of a theory of the self, then, a person 
*orders, partitions and reflects on its own experience and becomes 
capable of self-intervention and control’ (Harré, 1983: 93). It is 
therefore: through the possession of theories and beliefs that 
people are empowered as social agents, with a self against which to 
plan and construct their activities. But self-consciousness .and 
self-intervention are not enough on their own to describe personal 
being, for they are entirely dependent on social rules and cultural 
resources for their existence; they cannot help us to understand 
how each person is in many ways unique. Like Mead, Harré sees 
the self as constructed in social communication, and psychological 
processes are similarly understood as based.on socially learned 
linguistic devices. Yet, for Harré, there must be something within 
these devices that allow each person to become unique within the 
mechanisms of their own cognition. This he believes is found in the 
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linguistic practice of metaphor, through which individuals trans- 
form social structures and linguistic rules into unique thoughts, 
plans and styles of role performance which are entirely their own. 
Thus, 


Personal being arises only by a transformation of the social inheritance 
of individuals. It is essentially a semantic transformation and arises 
through the use of cognitive processes typified by metaphor ! to trans- 
form social inheritance (Harré, 1983: 23). 


Metaphor allows us a leeway to develop our own personal style, 
by applying cultural and cognitive rules to particular situations 
imaginatively rather than literally. Thus, in the ethogenic method, 
there is no psychological property that corresponds to the sense of 
‘I’, only a set of theories and beliefs about there being such an ‘I’. 
These are appropriated through everyday language use and meta- 
phorically transformed, functioning to enable us to believe that 
our self and our consciousness is ordered into one single, unified 
and unique autonomous being. In a quotation which summarizes 
the spirit and method of the new psychology, Harré states that: 


The fundamental human reality is a conversation, effectively without 
beginning or end, to which, from time to time, individuals may make 
contributions. All that is personal in our mental and emotional lives is 
individually appropriated from the conversation going on around us 
and perhaps idiosyncratically transformed. The structure of our think- 
ing and feeling will reflect, in various ways, the form and content of 
that conversation. The main thesis of this work is that mind is no sort of 
entity, but a system of beliefs structured by a cluster of grammatical 
models. The science of psychology must be reshaped accordingly (1983: 
20). 


To summarize Harré's claims about the personality, he is saying 
that we must regard it as a duality between the social being — as 
seen in the personas and character created in public-collective life : 
— and the personal being, which is the self that is created by the 
learning and stylizing of a self-concept. This creates a private- 
individual experience which is not necessarily shared. Thus in any 
expressive order, there is always a degree of separation between 
the public world in which we find our social being, and the private 
world in.which we create a personal sense of self and idiosyncrati- 
cally transform our social inheritance. However, Harré's theory 
and the micro sociology on which it is based, tend to continue 
many of the dualisms in the social sciences that we are trying to 
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overcome. For the reasons I will set out below, this leaves his 
theory of social and personal being somewhat wanting and settles 
none of the problems left to us by Mead. 


The Reopening of Theoretical Dualisms 


One of the problems in micro sociological analyses like those of 
Garfinkel and Goffman is that they see themselves purely in 
analytical terms, searching out the technical issues of the produc- 
tion and reproduction of everyday life. The maintenance of a 
moral order is solely a question of how the members of a group 
achieve order in their daily lives, rather than an enquiry into the 
substance of that morality. Ethnomethodology and dramaturgy do 
not ask the questions, why this morality in this era? or, why do 
certain beliefs and values have a meaning for people in a certain 
place and time? Thus ontological and historical questions are 
replaced with (cross-) cultural analyses into the different methods 
people use to achieve moral order. 

This has led Bauman (1978) to characterize ethnomethodology 
as a ‘transcendental analytic’, which is to say that it is not 
interested in the actual social objects or meanings that are 
produced by members, but in the necessary preconditions for the 
very production of meaning itself. In this way, ethnomethodology 
bears many similarities to Kantian analyses, in that it is not so 
‘much concerned with objects or meanings, as with the manner of 
the social production of the meaning of objects and the precondi- 
tions that must be present for meaning to emerge. The information 
that members possess about the setting of action and about each 
other — the background expectancies that they share — are all 
preconditions for the production of meaningful, moral action. Yet 
‘ethnomethodology cannot tell us how information is acquired in 
the first place. It must be present as a precondition for social 
action to take place, but how is it accumulated prior to active 
involvement in the world, and how is such information agreed 
upon by members so that it may form the background expectancies 
of moral activity? í 

Ethnomethodology cannot, therefore, tell us why people ascribe 
to different background expectancies in different cultures and 
historical periods, nor why these change over time in all societies. 
While it wishes to describe and analyse the practical achievement 
of moralities, it cannot explain how such background expectancies 
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are anchored in the practical reality of people’s socially structured 
experience. This must centre upon a person’s place and activity in a 
wider network of social relations and interdependencies which are 
structured in a particular way — having developed and continuing . 
to develop through a particular historical process.— and which 
place expectations upon individuals. The rationality and morality 
of everyday action could then be seen, not just in a technical light, 
but ontologically. Why this morality in this age? Only now the 
ontological question: is transmuted into a sociological one: -what 
role does a certain morality.play when its everyday production and 
maintenance is seen in terms of the logic of ‘social relations as a 
whole in which individual lives are set? The question still remains 
one in which the activity of individuals plays a central role: except 
now this activity is not analysed in a sociological vacuum. It must 
be viewed' in terms of wider social structures and interdependen- 
cies. 

Unfortunately, Goffman falls into exacty the same trap: of 
setting: aside the *macro' question of the content of activity and its 
role in society, maintaining the macro/micro divide .that was 
evident in the sociology of Simmel. The questions Goffman ' 
attempts to. answer are ones dealing with sociation, or the way in 
which individuals form social groups and maintain them through 
the use of expressive techniques. This leaves the back door.wide 
open to smuggle in the asocial view of individuals as existing prior 
to the social group. This is because the social group is not seen as 
primary; rather the individual is thé fundamental unit and it is only 
from a collection or an array of individuals that society forms as an 
epiphenomenon. Unlike Garfinkel’s ‘transcendental analytic’, 
Goffman’s interactionism tends towards subjectivism, for it 
stresses the meanings that individual actors give to situations and 
the impressions they foster of themselves. On numerous occasions 
in Goffman's work we are told that it is 'the individual , who 
defines the situation and their own characteristics. . 

Micro sociology reopens all the old dualisms, not just that 
between macro and micro processes. The reality of objective 
experience is also thrown into doubt, for reality is only what actors 
define it as. Although Garfinkel tries hard to rid the social sciences 
of subjectivism, he and Goffman — who is not so successful on this 
count — raise the spectre of a new form of solipsism. This was the 
old philosophical view that reality was simply what we imagined it it 
to be. Taken to its logical conclusions, is not micro o sóciology = 
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advocating a similar thing: that reality is only what it is socially and 
meaningfully constructed to be? We could ask of this approach 
whether there are no external limits to how we socially define the 
world? 

Stemming from this, Goffman’s work opens up another dichot- 
omy between the ‘front’ that a person adopts as a moral character 
and the self of the performer who manipulates the mask. While 
Goffman refuses to broach the question of which is the most ‘real’, 
the presentational front or the self of the actor who is behind it, he 
still makes it appear as though there are two selves: the self who is 
a mask and the residual self that it hides. Goffman appears not to 
understand what Mead so clearly illustrated, that the subjective 
self and its capacities are a consequence of the individual’s 
objective sociality. So difficult was it for Goffman to explain the 
self of the performer, he briefly even contemplated a biological 
foundation for their acting abilities, missing Mead’s point that the 
body and its capacities are shaped in social interaction as much as 
the personality. In fact, for Mead, the mutual adjustment of 
bodies in the social world was the basis for the development of 
- more elaborate forms of symbolic and linguistic communication 

out of which the self was constructed. This led to no bifurcation of 
„practical and expressive activity in Mead's theory, nor to any 
dualism between the body and the self. 

This is not the case in Goffman’s.analysis. As in Durkheim’s 
model of homo duplex, Goffman says that our ‘human’ self and 
bodily impulses are restrained by the creation of the social self. 
Quoting Santayana, Goffman (1969: 50) wants to show how, 
through morality and self-knowledge, ‘our animal habits are 
transmuted by conscience into loyalties and duties, and we become 
“persons” or masks’. Or following Durkheim, he wants to illus- 
trate how | 


The expressive coherence that is required in performances points out a 
crucial discrepancy between our all-too-human selves and our social- 
‘ized selves. As human beings we are presumably creatures of variable 
impulse with moods and energies that change from one moment to the 
next. As characters put on for an audience, however, we must not be 
subject to ups and downs. As Durkheim suggested, we do not allow our 
higher social activity ‘to follow in the trail of our bodily states, as our 
‘sensations and our general bodily consciousness do’ (Goffman, 1969: 
49). : | : 


Once again this creates the vision of humanity as ‘homo duplex, 
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whose physical impulses and personal desires are not assimilated 
to the moral order of loyalties and duties. The human self is riven 
in two between the biological being and the social actor. Further- 
‘more, the socialized self is described wholly in terms of the model 
provided by homo sociologicus. That is, as Dennis Wrong claimed, 
an oversocialized individual who can do nothing but act in the way 
she or he believe others expect them to, in order to win the respect 
and favour of fellow actors. As this is the sole motivation of the 
socialized person, there is little hope of individuals ever challeng- 
ing socially accepted norms or deviating in their activity, except 
perhaps because of some underlying pathology. This also stems 
from the rather overintegrated view of society that Goffman has 
inherited from Parsons, where social norms are taken to be a 
homogenous system with little variation. An individual therefore 
has scant choice except to model their actions according to 
generally accepted principles. 

"But perhaps the main failing of Goffman’s dramaturgical 
approach is that even he has finally to admit ‘that this attempt to 
press a mere analogy so far was in part a rhetoric and a manoeu- 
vre' (1969: 224). The idea that all the world is a stage has its 
limitation, and that is, as Goffman notes, nothing real or actual 
can happen to performed characters in a play, for the action staged 
there is a contrived illusion. This is patently untrue of everyday 
action which has real and lasting consequences for those engaged 
in it. And while professional actors can leave their mask in the 
theatre at night before they go home — along with their make-up 
and costume — the selves that we create in everyday life are bound 
into a long term identity which becomes what we truly are. This 

' was Mead's radical insight: that the objective self of social 
interaction is the foundation of the subjective, ‘inner’ self. 

The limits of the theatrical metaphor are succinctly drawn by 
Bruce Wilshire (1982a, 1982b), who makes many of the points that 
I have made above. In particular, Wilshire believes Goffman's 
metaphor is limited because he does not draw a distinction 
between the ‘ideal time’ in which a play or a performance takes 
place, during which reality is suspended, and *world time' which 
binds all people in its grip. This world time is not limited and 
fictional but is the real world where our actions have a real 
consequence, and where the impressions others gain of us are 
woven into a lasting identity. In this way, persons bring their real 
experience and a sense of their own self to everything they do, 
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„investing their actions and presentations with a meaning that 
possesses a reality for them. This is true both of individuals in 
everyday interactions and those who are professional actors who 
perform fictions on stage. Wilshire sums up many of his points 
against Goffman in the following way. 


I will maintain that Goffman construes appearances as if they were 
phantasmic things which exist here and now and contained in them- 
selves. Hence he cannot properly distinguish the appearance of an 
actor's performance in the isolated and ideal time of the play's *world' 
from the appearance of our lives offstage which refer beyond the here 
and now into the future of world-time — the time which holds us as 
.persons and artists in its grip. Hence he cannot properly distinguish 
between the fictional life of characters in plays from the actual life of 
persons in society. Persons, for Goffman, mask a basic (perhaps 
unknowable) asociality behind a phantasmic sociality (1982a: 290). 


Yet Goffman never stops to ask what the consequences are for 
the understanding of social life if the analogy through which one 
has chosen to study it is ill-fitting. Perhaps this is because, in micro 
sociology, the model one adopts to analyse social life is thought of 
as producing the reality one sees. In truly Kantian fashion, the 
structures of the model or the theory produce the reality they are 
designed to view. It is these scientific theories, or in everyday life 
the values and beliefs of agents, which are the underlying mecha- 
nisms that produce and structure the way ‘reality’ appears. As 
Richard Rorty (1982: 140) says, idealists point out how Kant 
showed scientific concepts to be, ‘merely instruments which the 
mind uses to synthesize sense-impressions; science, therefore, can 
know only a phenomenal world’. Like Garfinkel’s transcendental 
analytic, we can never have an understanding of the objects of the 
world; only the mechanisms through which they are meaningfully 
produced can be uncovered.through analysis. The outcome of this 
Kantian influence results. in the position Rorty describes by 
rephrasing a suggestion of Berkeley’s, so that it reads, ‘no idea can 
be true of anything except a world made of ideas’ (1982: 146). 

The neo-Kantian position is also at the root of Harré’s theories. 
For him, this philosophical approach means treating 


the social and even the physical environment as a complex product of 
interaction between persons as active agents and the environment as a 
plastic construction that can be endowed with causal powers through 
the meaning-giving acts of agents. Environments do not exist in their 
fullness independent of the agents who enter them. They are part 
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created by the way the individuals who enter them assign meanings to 
the people, activities, settings and social situations they find within 
them and actively create. Then they are themselves affected by that 
which they have created (1979: 143). 


Prior to the above quotation, Harré was addressing himself to the 
dilemma I pointed out in Chapter One between a mechanistic 
approach to human activity, as found in behaviourism, and a 
vitalistic approach as found in cognitivism. In adopting a Kantian 
position, Harré is clearly siding with the vitalists, who see the 
environment as the realization of human attempts to give it 
structure and meaning. Human actions are not primarily deter- 
mined by the environment, but are intentional and freely chosen. 
While Harré does not want wholeheartedly to endorse an idealist 
position, stressing the importance of structured processes over 
which individuals have no control, his Kantian leanings take him 
more in an idealist direction. This can be seen in his view that the 
environment is only a ‘plastic construction’, which presumably 
means that it has no definite form which would register on the 
senses were it not for the ‘meaning-giving acts of agents’. 

Harré’s conception here would be a positive mave toward an 
agential view of humans, except that, in his embrace of Kantian- 
ism, an individualistic and phenomenological outlook begins. to 
reassert itself. As with Kant’s philosophy, if reality and sensuous 
experience are not structured in any discernible way. then how is it 
that humans are able to create pattern and form in their existence? 
Kant, it will be remembered, put this down.to categories which 
were transcendentally. inherent in human subjectivity .prior to 
experience. Harré tries to translate this position into more modern 
terminology, utilizing contemporary cognitive theories within psy- 
chology, which.see the human capacity for categorizing the world 
as rooted in the cognitive and cybernetic properties of the brain. 
That is, in innate mental structures and processes which filter and 
classify information from the world. For Harré, then, tlie 
meaning-giving and-agential power of humans can be regarded as 
. ‘a disposition: grounded in a physiologically realized cybernetic 

property of the brain and nervous system' (1979: 290). However, 
this resorts to individualism, seeing the constructive and interpre- 
tive powers of humanity as based ultimately in subjectivity. 

This return to individualism is not helped by Harré's adoption of 
a Renaissance view of the self which he labels as 'architectonic 
man’, ‘according to which the unrestricted and undeformed activ- 
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ity of men is to conceive and try to realize a variety of structured 
forms, a variety controlled only by the demands of mathematical 
harmony and order’ (1979: 5). The fact that the Renaissance view 
of the. self is adopted uncritically leads back to many of the 
dichotomies and dualisms I described in Chapter One, which 
Harré attempted to overcome in his theories of social being. The 
problem is that Harré does not historicize the Renaissance image 
of the person, showing how it is.a product of the social relations 
people lived in at the time. Instead, he universalizes this image as 
his ‘model of man’ which he applies to all human societies, making 
it appear that this is the way human beings are under all conditions 
which do not restrict or deform their inherent nature. The notion 
of ‘man’ as ‘architectonic’ therefore appears to describe a presocial 
human being. This, however, recreates two of the dichotomies a 
theory of social selves ought to overcome. 

First, the dichotomy of society and individual is recreated, for it 
now appears uncertain as to whether human selves and activities 
are socially created, or whether the meaning-giving acts of agents 
are a result of the unrestricted and undeformed activity of 
‘architectonic man’. This must be the type of person already 
present in the primary structure — the ‘array of persons’ — who 
create harmony and order in the conversation between them. This 
has to be the case, for while Harré suggests that public conversa- 
tion is the basis of the self, it could hardly exist prior to active and 
meaning-giving agents — unless conversation is to be thought of in 
a transcendental fashion like Kant’s a priori categories. Yet this 
conjures up presocial and asocial images of humans, a view not 
helped by Harré’s assertion that it is naive to think of us as a social 
species because so many aspects of our lives are Solitary. Instead, 
we have ‘invented rather than inherited society’ (Harré, 1979: 18), 
a view which reaffirms Harré’s implication that those who were 
there before society to invent it must have beén the presocial, 
architectonic individuals. 

Furthermore, Harré completes his Renaissance view of individ- 
uals by taking on board Leibniz’s monadology, claiming that it is 
only because individuals represent the world from their own 
unique -position that we need to join together to dovetail our 
perspectives within society. Thus humans only become interde- 
pendent because we are different to begin with. Yet this is to place 
individual representations of the world prior to collective repre- 
sentations and undermine the work done by Mead. It also appears 
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to contradict the intent of much of Harré’s own work, which aims 
to show humans as social beings. However, one is now led to 
wonder whether the notion Harré takes from Goffman, of individ- 
uals as ‘actors’ playing parts and roles, does not also lead him into 
the dramaturgical dualism of seeing the masks we adopt as 
phantasmic things which hide a basic asociality. Certainly, there is 
now a striking similarity between Harré and Georg Simmel, for 
both have a vision of humans as basically asocial; both also 
concentrate on the process of sociation, where the individual is 
given.a primary role in constructing society for purposes that are 
primarily subjective. The impression is given of individuals as the 
founding reality, while social relations are only the.epiphenomena 
of individual actions and intentions. 

Something of the Parsonian dilemma then emerges in Harré's 
work, where individual actions and intentions are theorized as the 
basis of society, while these created social orders ‘act back’ to 
determine the future actions of individuals. Thus, *the public and 
collective orders are created by intentional action, while the orders 
so created act back upon private and personal skills and beliefs’ 
(Harré, 1979: 4). Yet this is to create the dilemma I called the 
*double reduction', where the meaningful and intentional action of 
individuals creates the social order, yet at the same time the social 
order is theorized as the precondition for meaningful and inten- 
tional action. Harré's work clearly demonstrates this dilemma, for 
the public and collective order is seen as the basis for social and 
personal being, providing the blueprints or templates for the 
intentional action of agents: however, at other times, the social 
order is said to be created by the intentional actions of individuals, 
which must exist prior to the society individuals invent. 

Along with this problem, Harré's Leibnizian vision of individu- 

als as the primary reality means he has been no more successful 
than Simmel in solving the dichotomy between the macro and 
micro processes in society. Just as Simmel's emphasis was on the 
face-to-face interaction in which society was created, so Harré 
tends to focus on the expressive activities taking place in the ‘local 
moral order'. Nowhere in Harré's work do we find an attempt to 
connect these local moral orders — with their values and rules that 
guide social action — to the wider networks of social relations or 
social power. The view is given of relatively isolated communities 
that are not connected in any way across space or time, leaving 
untouched the macro/micro division Mead could not overcome. 
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The second dichotomy reopened by-the neo-Kantian approach 
is that between subject and object — between the phenomenolog- 
ical view of the world created by the categories of knowledge and 
theory, and the way that the world exists in ‘reality’. Conscious- 

.ness is no longer given the status of an objective function in 
practical activity, as it was in the-pragmatism of James and Mead, 
but is now seen as primarily subjective. Harré’s Kantian frame- 
work has led him to do away with the dialectical relationship that 
Mead perceived between the knowledge possessed by humans and 
their material, practical activity. For Mead, there is a reality in 
which experience is set, and consciousness and knowledge are part 
of the practical activity which occurs within the objective world to 
adapt humans to their material conditions. Consciousness, knowl- 
edge and belief here depend upon the activity of groups of people 
and the place they occupy in the world. 

Such a position shows Harré's distinction between the practical 
and the expressive to be extremely unhelpful. In his approach, 
activity is seen mainly as meaning-giving, and not as practical, 
physical activity-in a material environment. Like Garfinkel and 
Goffman, Harré does not properly connect the practical activity of 
human bodies to the communicative, expressive moral order of 
daily life. Because of this, he fails to show what was so crucial in 
Mead's work — the development of communication, language and 
subjectivity, and the practical basis of adaptive social activity and 
the conversation of gestures upon which they develop. Instead, 
Harré's approach takes on a transcendental rather than a develop- 
mental perspective, positing the primary. structure of persons in 
conversation as a prerequisite for the development of the practical 
and expressive orders. Ultimately Harré's approach is idealist, 
because people are seen to produce the world in conversation, 
through their accounts of reality. In pragmatism the opposite 
would be true, in that it would.be activity within the world which is 
formative of people's accounts. | 

." Thus, in the new psychology we lose many aspects of the 

methodological and theoretical advances made by Mead, finding 
ourselves back in an‘asocial and monadological view of humanity. 

It goes without saying that from this position Harré cannot repair 

the divisions between macro and micro processes, between society 
and the individual, or the practical and the expressive opened up 
again by the dramaturgical approach. Also Harré cannot tackle 
any. of the problems in Mead's work, for he has.no theory of the 
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structure of power relations in society and their role in forming the 
self, nor any theory of psychological conflicts and repressions. It 
remains to be seen whether other approaches in the school of new 
psychology have-been more successful. 


Practical Hermeneutics and ‘Theoretical Constructivism 


John Shotter (1976, 1984) has challenged Harré’s idea that people 
act on the basis of individual plans and rules which ultimately have 
an innate cognitive basis, or must be assimilated on to one. For 
Shotter, the ‘social powers’ that people acquire from their ‘social 
inheritance enable them to create and sustain moral action in the 
everyday world. Rather than try to understand this as rule-, plan- 
or script- following: activity, we must grasp the intentional struc- 
ture of the moral world in which individuals give their actions 
meaning. It is the moral order that requires interpretation if we are 
to understand the ways in which individuals are enabled as agents 
in the social world, not individual plans or cognitive structures. 

` Shotter’s focus therefore shifts from individual performances 
and sense-making to the interpretation of the moral order created 
in ‘joint activity’ between people. Borrowing from Anthony 
Giddens’s (1979) notion of ‘duality of structure’, Shotter (1983) 
says that joint social activity does not need to be structured by 
prior mental representations or ideas, nor by rules or reasoning 
procedures. Instead, joint activity is a network of ongoing, pat- 
terned changes which exist in time and space. Duality of structure 
suggests that, ‘the moment of my control of my action can be 
informed — not by me consulting an: “inner-representation” or 
“plan”, ... but by what I have just specified in my action 
remaining “on hand” so to speak, as a structured context into 
which I can act further’ (Shotter, 1983: 33). Structure is not to be 
found, therefore, in the minds of individuals, but in the activity of 
‘a group of individuals. As Giddens says, it is both the medium and 
‘outcome of social action. Thus Shotter is concerned more with the 
‘structured context of action than was Harré. 

However, Shotter does follow Harré’s example in placing 
emphasis on accounting practices in everyday life, but wants to see 
these in terms of the ‘social ecology’ — the complex interdepen- . 
dencies that exist between people which shape‘their joint activity. 
These ecological strata of interdependencies are unaccounted for 
by individuals — like Garfinkel’s background expectancies — 
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because they are the implicitly understood and taken-for-granted 
basis on which joint understanding and joint activity is achieved. It 
is within this structured arena that common sense understanding 
‘and meaning is generated, making the content of activity within 
social interdependencies of prime importance to Shotter. This is 
because it is only in the social ecology of joint activity that people 
are called to account; a practice in which the self is formed. 

The background ecology which forms the basis of common sense 
understanding has a coercive quality for. Shotter, for only if we 
make sense of things in certain institutionalized ways will we be 
accounted for by others as competent and responsible members of 
society. Thus we owe our constitution as autonomous beings to 
our embedding in joint activities and accounting practices that 
demand of us that we act as free and responsible agents. 

But despite his emphasis on the social ecology of joint activities 
and interdependencies, Shotter still claims that in the social 
accountability thesis, attention should be directed not to the 
structure of activity but to the structure and function of accounts of 
activity in everyday life. An account is an explicit description of 
the actual content and function of activity, and it is also formative 
of the actions of individuals. Accounts provide an intelligible 
framework through which the world is made sense of and in which 
the powers of the active social agents are forged. 

From this position, Shotter (1989) views social life as a text in 
which joint activity produces a social world of meanings and 
accounting practices which determines consciousness, the struc- 
ture of the personality and the future actions of social beings. Like 
Harré, he is against any theory of human action which produces 
causal accounts of behaviour, but in place of the dramaturgical 
approach, Shotter suggests there should be a practical descriptive 
account of activity. In order to understand the moral world of joint 
activity, constituted by the texts of accounting practices, we need a 
‘practical hermeneutics’ which aims to interpret the meaning of 
social activities ‘in their doing’. Hermeneutics was originally the 
study of biblical texts which aimed to extract from them their ‘true 
meaning’. Later, the art of hermeneutics was extended through 
the interpretive social sciences to the understanding of the mean- 
ing with which humans invested their activities. 

- However, a problem emerges for Shotter in the method he has 
chosen to study joint activities. If these acts are structured by the 
social ecology of interdependencies between individuals, then 
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surely it is these which should be the focus of attention in 
understanding the basis of human action. Using the hermeneutic 
method we are still confined to studying the individual's intended 
meanings in producing their activity, even if these are to be located 
in the text of accounting practices and joint activities, rather than 
in people’s heads. The problem is that Shotter is still relying on the 
text of accounts to reveal social activities and interdependencies. 
Yet he has told us himself that these are more often than not: 
unaccounted for in social life and, therefore, beyond recovery by 
his chosen hermeneutical method. If they are not.present in the 
account they cannot be revealed by hermeneutics. Instead of this 
method, we need an approach like that of Mead’s, which under- 
stood meaning in terms of its function within structured, practical 
interactions. But this is not the approach Shotter adopts. 

There is also a chance in Shotter’s ecological approach to begin 
developing a theory of the social unconscious,.for if many of our 
interdependencies remain outside of our powers to account for 
them, and therefore outside of our awareness, then these form an 
unconscious layer in the ecology of the self. However, this 
opportunity is also missed in the practical hermeneutic method, 
and it remains for Marxist psychologies (explored i in Chapter 309 
to develop the theory of the social unconscious. ` 

Another variant of the ethogenic approach is to be found in 
Kenneth J. Gergen's work. He agrees with the general thrust of 
the ethogenic method, supporting and charting the social construc- 
tivist movement which claims that reality is created along with the 
personality in everyday symbolic activity (Gergen, 1985). Like 
Shotter, he believes that it is the meaning created in this realm that 
requires interpretation by the socio-behavioural sciences. Where 
Gergen differs from the other ethogenic theorists is in concentrat- 
ing on the role of scientific theory in constructing reality, values 
and meanings, which can form the basis of daily moral activity. 
This occurs in two ways. 

First, Gergen (1982) believes that scientific theories are not 
established through the provision of irrefutable proof about their 
representation of the world, but by establishing a warrant among 
the population of scientists and everyday actors which institute 
their credibility as theories. These theories construct the reality we 
see by investing it with meaning, and the world outlook they foster 

is sustained thereafter by appealing to what everybody already 
knows. Proof is then accumulated for the theory by various 
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methods, yet theories are never disproved with evidence which 
undermines them. Many theories have survived such an onslaught 
against all the odds. Theories only lose validity when they lose 
their warrant, and this is when the counter-evidence against them 
becomes telling. 

Second, not only do icones construct the world but, in the case 
of the social sciences, they interpret the actions of individuals and 
thereby impute motives fòr action to them. The reality of social 
action and the motives which move individuals to act are therefore 
constructed through the framework of a theory which constitutes 
that reality as it interprets it. If this theory of society and the self 
achieve warrant it may change the way that people act and the way 
they think about themselves. Theory is not simply a description of 
behaviour, therefore, but is a linguistic system whose function is to 
change or sustain behaviour. It thus plays a role in power relations 
within society as a whole, and scientists who propagate a theory 
that achieves warrant gain a lot of power. 

Gergen does try to focus on relations of power in this way. In 
particular he sees social power as established by different groups 
achieving warrant for their conceptions of the self (Gergen, 1989). 
But like the micro sociologists, Gergen cannot tell us why different 
theories — including theories about the self — should appeal to 
people in different eras. What is it about these theories that chimes 
with the experience of people in different times and places? Like 
Garfinkel and Goffman, he cannot say anything about this process 
because he offers no historical analysis of phenomena. 

This problem occurs for Gergen because, like the rest of the 
ethogenic school, he assumes a division between the world as it is 
practically experienced and the world which is constructed by 
linguistic, theoretical schema. He claims that ‘language has cre- 
ated independent and enduring entities in an experienced world of 
prevailing fluctuation’ (Gergen, 1982: 59). Once again, the prob- 
lem is that of transcendentalism. If the experienced world is one of 
flux, then language and theory cannot emerge from ‘sensuous 
experience or activity. Language and theory are transcendental 
preconditions of knowledge which cannot be derived from prac- 
tice. The Kantian problem reasserts itself once more, for where 
does: the structure of language, theory and knowledge emerge 
from if not from humans and their sensuous experience? 

Gergen (1982: 207) realizes the problem himself, for he admits 
that constructivist theories court being charged with an otiose 
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solipsism with the claim that reality is simply a construct of theory. 
However, Gergen himself cannot offer any solutions to this 
problem, because he does not recognize any objective, structured 
experience from which language emerges and against which com- 
peting theories could be measured. Such an understanding of 
practical experience, like that of Mead's, would not mean aban- 
doning social theories of the formation of meaning and thé self. 
However, as I have already claimed, it would mean developing a 
theory of social action and communication which took account of 
sensuous, bodily. activity in a material social world that is not 
` simply the construct of a theory or a belief. We would then need to 
see societies as structured social relations and activities which are 
mediated by language, and the selves that develop within them as 
practical and linguistic achievements. Both culture and the self 
must be put back into a socio-historic context. 

But this means transcending the ethogenic method, and looking 
for a basis for an adequate theory of social selves in another 
direction. This would have to offer a more satisfactory macro 
theory of society which could then unite social processes on a 
wider scale with the formation of individual selves. 


Conclusion 


Looked at in the terms through which I aimed to assess ethogenic 
theory, there does not seem to have been any significant advance 
made within this school on the theories .of Mead. In equating 
society wholly with conversation and linguistically created theo- 
ries, the ethogenic school have placed the emphasis of their 
analyses solely on interpretation of the meaning of individual’s 
accounts of activity. They have not developed any macro theory of 
society. into which to fit these accounting practices and have 
thereby continued the dualism between macro and micro social 
processes. More importantly, the ethogenic approach has led to 
the reopening of many dichotomies and dualisms which Mead had 
begun to resolve, most notably that between society and individ- 
ual, as well as between the practical and expressive realms of 
activity — the world of material and bodily reality, and the world 
of human communication and ideas. 

Even in other versions of ethogenic social psychology these 
-dichotomies remain, particularly that between the constructions of 
the world that appear in accounts or theories, and the material 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
Power, Knowledge and the Seif 


There is one common thread which unifies theories in the etho- 
genic social psychologies with structuralist theories of the subject; 
this is the view that language and knowledge are the organizing 
and structuring principles within social life: In the work of both 
schools, discourse is seen as synonymous with the social domain. 
However, in structuralism and post-structuralism, the roots of 
discourse are not traced back to the local moral order. Rather, 
discourse itself is understood as the principle element in the 
construction of social life. Nor is this discourse seen to be utilized 
by an already active individual whose aims and capacities exist 
prior to discourse — such as Harré’s ‘architectonic man’. Such a 
theory is a reversion back to the humanist vision of the conscious, 
freely choosing, autonomous agent as the primary and constitutive 
element of social life. Structuralism and post-structuralism, in 
particular, attempt the ‘deconstruction’ of this humanist notion of 
the individual, showing how this vision of humans, and the actual 
capacities of agents produced by it, are simply the constructions of 
the humanist discourse itself. Once this vision is deconstructed 
there is revealed a different type of subjectivity altogether, one 
which is diversified and fragmented. This allows for a vision of 
both conscious and unconscious processes, for the self is now 
understood as a unified entity but, simultaneously, one which 
contains many contradictions, some of which become repressed in 
the social process of unification. Because of this, the structuralists 
and post-structuralists announce the death — in theoretical terms 
— of the rational centred Western image of ‘man’. 


Determination by Discourse: The Death of ‘Man’ 


Structuralism and the De-centred Subject 

The anthropologist Lévi-Strauss (1975) studied and compared the 
myths of various civilizations in order to draw out from below the 
surface differences their common, underlying structural principles. 
Just as a linguist translates one language into another by identify- 
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ing the system of coding common to both, Lévi-Strauss attempts to 
uncover the hidden rules which structure the system of coding in 
different languages and myths. In this approach, the structuralists 
have been greatly influenced by linguists, such as de Saussure, who 
see humans’ perception of the world as constructed by forms of 
grammar that organize the language through which people can 
begin to speak and think about their world. From this perspective, 
Lévi-Strauss took the view that the myths contained in various 
cultures create an image of the world which reflect the systemic 
rules and structural principles that are the precondition for their 
production. Myths do not reflect the reality of the world or of 
people’s existence in any direct or immediate way, instead reflect- 
ing the structural principles through which they are produced. 

"These cultural visions of the world made possible by structural 
rules, then determine the conscious perceptions that individuals 
have of their environment and of themselves and their existence. 
Like Harré, Lévi-Strauss thus believes that the structure of the 
system of signification and language, which manifests itself in a set 
of cultural beliefs or myths, creates a cognitive grid through which 
each member of society can order reality and the activities of the 
group. The problem that this theory creates for Lévi-Strauss is not 
unlike the problem faced by Harré in ethogenics: that is, exactly 
what is the source of origin of the structures of signification which 
order culture and meaning, and where is the source to be found? 
The two theorists answer this problem in a very similar way: in the 
final analysis, the system of language and meaning is rooted in the 
structure of the human mind: | 


myths signify the mind that evolves them by making use of the world of 
which it is itself a part. Thus there is simultaneous production of myths 

' themselves, by the mind that generates them and, by the myths, of an 
image of the world which is already inherent in the structure of the 
mind (Lévi-Strauss, 1975: 340-1). 


Here we see how Lévi-Strauss believes that the image of the 
world created by the categories of the myths and the contents of 
consciousness, is already contained in a pregiven structure funda- 
mental to the human mind. The elements and the awareness of this 
structure are always bound to remain unconscious, for we can only 
uproot it by a structural analysis which looks for its systemic 
principles in the different layers of culture and consciousness. It is 
in this sense that Lévi-Strauss overturns the Cartesian view of the 
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rational individual centred around the conscious 'T'. What is now 
important are the inherent structures of the mind contained i in the 
unconscious. 

However, the difficulty with this approach is that the role of 
humans within culture and society is considered as peripheral, if it 
is considered at all. Social activity is regarded as unimportant by 
Lévi-Strauss, for people and their actions enter social analysis only 
in terms of the roles they are allocated within social ritual and 
custom, which are governed: by myths. He therefore shows how, 
even when people think they are acting freely, their choices and 
actions are limited by the structures inherent in their own cultures 
and minds, of which they are simply the bearers. 

Besides this, the work of Lévi-Strauss does not address one of 
the key problems also left unresolved in Harré's ethogenic theory, 
in that particular cultures are not linked to social relations or to 
power structures in any way so as to provide a macro theory. of 
society. Instead, we find ourselves with the problem that social 
relations and activities are still seen as based in cognitive structures 
innate in the human mind, so that society is simply the FpIphenome 
enon of the nature of each individual mind. 

The structuralist. who has tried the hardest to- link the lomation 
of personality with the macro structures and power relations of 
society is the French Marxist Louis Althusser. Like Lévi-Strauss, 
Althusser wishes to construct a social science in which the Carte- 
sian subject is not assumed to be the primary and guiding element 
of all social life. For him, the beginning of a new type of social 
analysis can be found in Marx's mature works, where the main 
subject of study is not the activity of individuals, but the formation 
of social relations. According to Althusser, we find here the 
possibility of a subjectless social science, where the nature and role 
of individuals need never enter the analysis. Instead, concentra- 
tion is centred on the structure of social relations and. the 
conditions that must be present for their maintenance and support. 

Of vital importance for the existence of any social structure is 
that the individuals must be created who act as the supports . 
(Träger) of social relations (Althusser and Balibar, 1970). The 
creation of these individuals occurs in the realm of culture, as it did 
for Lévi-Strauss,. except that for Althusser, the emphasis is dis- 
placed from myth to the realm of ideology. In Marx's.work, this 
term refers to the dominant ideas in any epoch which legitimate 
the social structure and make the power relations between individ- 
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uals appear as natural and timeless bonds which cannot be broken. 
However, for Althusser, ideology has a constant and an eternal 
function, in that it arises as a series of ‘representations’ of the 
reality in which people live. These representations refer to mate- 
rial reality-and tothe social relations between individuals, con- 
structing for people the way in which the reality of these things 
appears. What is therefore reflected in ideological representations 
is not the reality of the world nor of social relations, but their 
ideological appearance: it reflects our ‘imaginary’ relation to the 
world and to our social relationships. 

It is within this imaginary, ideological relation to the social 
structure that individuals take-on a role or a position in social 
practices which necessitates a certain form of individuation and the 
construction of a particular identity. Ideology constructs subjects 
by calling them out, or as Althusser (1971) puts it, by ‘hailing’ or 
‘interpellating’ them. In fact, many people who believe in religious 
ideology describe their experience as receiving the calling, after 
which they play a role in religious practice and ideology. While 
people may argue that these are their own freely chosen beliefs, 
Althusser would reply much the same as Lévi-Strauss, that people 
only believe that their ideas are freely chosen when in fact they are 
not. The course of our lives is already set for us by our place in 
ideology where we are made subject to certain ideas. As Hirst and 
Woolley say: . 


This is what the ‘imaginary’ relation is — it is a form of presentation of 
the agent’s existence in such a manner that a definite pattern of conduct 
is implicated. For Althusser the imaginary relationship to the totality of 
the subject’s social relations is both constitutive of the subject and the 
basis for its actions ‘as if it were a free, self-determining consciousness 
(1982: 134). 


However, like the theories of Lévi-Strauss, a problem with 
Althusser’s approach as described above is that it constitutes what 
he calls a ‘theoretical anti-humanism’, in that it appears to write 
the human subject out of history and social activity altogether. 
Society, social practices and the realm of ideology appear to be 
constituted outside of.human activity and human influence, which 
only plays a role in supporting these objective. structures. Thus 
human subjects are seen as only the supports of the social system. 
It isthe realm of ideology that constitutes and organizes the idea of 
autonomous subjectivity, which is merely a cultural illusion. But in 
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seeing ideology as the organizer of the illusion of individuality, 
Althusser is according ideology a dominant role independent of 
human activity: it somehow creates representations of the real 
which then construct the subjects needed to support the structure 
of social relations. This ignores the fact that, in Marx and Engels 
(1970), ideology was seen as the expression of groups of individu- 
als from within their location in concrete social relations and 
practices, no matter how distorted these ideological expressions 
were. It was the nature of social relations and practices: which 
caused an ideological-view of the world to form, as if in camera 
obscura, within the consciousness of social beings. Social relations 
between active individuals give rise to ideology and its contradic- 
tions, which is then worked through in human practice. Instead of 
this, Althusser sees the battle against ideology taking place 
through a ‘subjectless science’. However, as Jorge Larrain says, 
‘the picture one gets is similar to a battle in heaven between two 
non-historical and transcendental actors, ideology and science, 
which are engaged in permanent struggle’ (1979: 162). What is 
missing from this battle is that which Marx placed at the centre of 
his theories — the social conflict between human groups and 
classes and its active resolution. 

Furthermore, the question arises of the nature of humanity 
which is organized by ideology and constituted as a subject. Just 
what is the raw material that lies behind the illusion organized by 
ideology? In trying to resolve this problem, Althusser turned to 
the work of the French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan, who offered 
a structural linguistic reading of Freud’s theories of human devel- 
opment. Lacan’s argument was that psychoanalysis is a true 
science because it had identified a new object in the human 
sciences which decentred the. previous philosophical concérn with 
the ‘I’ of human subjectivity. The new object was the unconscious. 
Lacan argues that the unconscious is structured like a language 
and can be understood in this way, not because the unconscious is 
a language or is produced by it, but because it can be treated as the 
possible object of structural analysis. Like Lévi-Strauss, Lacan 
does not see the structure of the unconscious lying on the surface 
of what we perceive as reality; instead he sees it as the structure 
which lies underneath our perceptions, and which occasionally 
interrupts them. 

‘In contrast to this, the conscious-subjectivity of persons — the 'T' 
— is constructed within the ‘Symbolic’ realm of signs and lan- 
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guage, the structured system of meanings and significations. Not 
only does the conscious subject come into being in the Symbolic, 
but their sexual identity is also constructed in this realm along with 
their desires. Lacan is emphasizing at this point the distinction 
Freud made between the instincts and the drives — lost in the 
English translation — where the instincts refer to the biological 
needs of the organism and its inborn responses, while the drives 
refer to the psychic propulsion and motivation that arises with the 
emergence of the ‘I’ (the ego). Because we are constructed as 
conscious, desiring subjects within the Symbolic, we are bound to 
live in an ‘Imaginary’ relation to the ‘Real’, the latter being that 
irreducible reality which is always screened out by the Symbolic, 
continuing to exist as absences which signs and language cannot 
call up. à 

‘One of these absences from the Symbolic and from conscious- 
ness is the unconscious. It appears only in the gaps or spaces in the 
Symbolic, as slips of the tongue, metaphors or in dreams. It thus 
becomes the object of a-structural analysis only because it 
announces its absence and gives clues to its strivings in the way it 
uses the semiotic and linguistic systems for its own hidden pur- 
poses. Therefore to Lacan (1977a: 29), the unconscious is a 
creation neither of language nor symbols, but is precategorical and 
preontological: that is, it is neither being nor non-being, but the 
unrealized. 

The construction of the unified, conscious self out of the 
undifferentiated, unrealized, non-unitary form of the unconscious 
occurs for Lacan by a succession of imaginary identifications 
beginning in the stage Lacan (1977b) calls the ‘mirror phase’. 
Here, the notion of the mirror is used as a metaphor for that stage 
in the development of the self where the child becomes fascinated 
by the reflection of its own image. By making itself appear in its 
own eyes through the aid of the mirror, the child begins to 
recognize itself as a being separate from others. However, in 
making itself appear as a conscious, unified being, with a secure 
and separate self-image, the child at the same moment loses itself 
as an unconscious, undifferentiated, non-individuated being, who 
sees and wants everything ‘in terms that can admit of no distinction 
between self and world, inside and outside' (Archard, 1984: 66). 
Now, in the mirror phase, there are rigid boundaries placed 
around the child, erected by the restricted barriers of its own ego. 

While the mirror phase inaugurates the process of imaginary 
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identifications and the formation of the ego, this entire process is 
reinforced in the Oedipus complex. Each infant goes through this 
complex, in which their conscious subjectivity is called out by the 
‘discourse of the Other’. That is, its own self is called out by the 
Symbolic as the child begins its imaginary identifications with the 
Symbolic functions of the parents. In Freud’s original model of the 
Oedipus complex, a boy child begins to identify with his father 
because of the sexual desires he feels for his mother. The father is 
the figure who commands the mother’s love in the way the child 
wishes to, ‘and in order to achieve that wish, the child begins to 
hope for the death of his father. The successful resolution of the 
Oedipus complex occurs when the father defeats the wishes of his 
son by establishing a relationship of authority with him, resulting 
in the eventual redirection of the boy's sexual.desire to women 
. outside the family. 

In Lacan's account, the Oedipal triangle is an interplay of 
symbols rather than the interaction between concrete individuals. 
The identification that the child makes with the father is imaginary 
in two senses: first, the identification is constituted on the basis of 
the Imaginary ego construction in the mirror phase; and, second, 
the child's identification is with the ‘name-of-the-father’, which is 
desire for the power he symbolizes as head of the family with 
command over the mother's love. The child therefore longs not for 
the woman who is his mother, but for the 'desire-of-the-mother', 
meaning that the boy child wishes to be the object of the mother's 
desire in the same way his father is. Lacan calls this the 'discourse 
of the Other' because the forces which are drawing the child out as 
a subject are not within his or her own field as an individual, but ` 
are excentric to their being: they are located in the Symbolic realm 
which is composed of these excentric processes. 

Lacan is therefore showing how the self is formed by its 
imaginary identifications with others in the Symbolic realm, and 
thus providing the key to personality formation within imaginary - 
relations that Althusser lacked. The theories of Lacan also demon- 
strate how the basic needs and strivings of the biological organism 
are transformed by the Symbolic realm into socially constructed 
personhood and socially recognized desire. He also provides ` 
something else for Althusser, for in showing how the child's 
original identifications and Symbolic constructions of the self are 
centred around the power and authority of the father, Lacan is 
demonstrating how power relations within imaginary relations 
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" 


play a central role in personality formation. For Althusser, 


Lacan demonstrates the effectiveness of the Order, the Law, that has 
been lying in wait for each infant born since before its birth, and seizes 
him before his first cry, assigning to him his place and role, and hence 
his fixed designation (1971: 212). 


However, a number of problems emerge here for Althusser, 
stemming from flaws in his own theorizing and that of Lacan. 
While Lacan has answered some of the problems raised in the 
Symbolic construction of the self, showing how this originally 
occurs by the child making emotional investments in the Symbolic 
realm through its imaginary relations, he can no more explain the 
presence of the Symbolic than can Althusser. If this must be 
present before the conscious agent in order to construct them, 
then what is the source of origin of the Symbolic realm? It must 
have been created by humans or from where does it emerge? 
Again the problem i is one of theoretical anti-humanism. If the role 
of human activity in the construction of social and symbolic orders, 
as well as selves, is to be regarded as only a contingency, how then 
do we explain the development of these orders? And if, as in 
Lacan's model, humans are creatures whose primary experience is 
one of a fragmented world and self, how could they ever have 
created an ordered vision of the world in their Symbolic realm? 
Language and culture then appears as something external to the 
original, biological individual, which constructs the personality 
from outside. 

Ironically for Althusser and Lacan, this vision is actually based 
on an existential individualism, whereby an essential experience of 
human subjects is posited against a culture and language which 
only separates them from that experience. In Lacan's case, the loss 
' or lack that the individual suffers on entry to their culture is the 
experience of themselves as a fragmented, needful being, whose 
unconscious processes only disappear on entry into the Symbolic 
realm. The old problem of homo duplex also emerges at this point, 
for an ‘individual’ is theorized whose needs are originally undiffer- 
entiated and insatiable, and who must renounce them on entering 
the Symbolic realm, substituting in their place the socially con- 
structed desires. This reopens the old body versus society dualism. 
All of these criticisms have been summed up by Carl Shames, who 
says that: 


[A] popular viewpoint, derived from the structural theories of Lévi- 
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Strauss, Lacan, and Althusser, holds that individuality is organized as a 
culturally-based illusion. Cultural structures and conceptions or the 
nature of language are seen as the organizing factor. This conception, 
for all its modern sounding terminology, once again posits the biologi- 
cal individual in an eternally external world. If language or cultural 
institutions are the organizer of the illusions of individuality, what, 
exactly; is organized? If individuality is an illusion, whose illusion is it? 
This theory confuses the obvious fact that each individual enters a 
pre-existing social world with the absurd notion that the social world, in 
the form of cultural structures, has some existence apart from living ' 
‘individuals. Cultural structures are seen as having a life of their own, 
somehow implanting illusions in the heads of homo sapiens organisms. 
Far from a revolutionary conception, this theory takes the old dichoto- 
mous biology/society model to its most absurd extreme (1984: 54-5). 


What Lévi-Strauss, Lacan and Althusser have left unexplained 
is how ‘cultural structures’ are integral to the practical and active 
existence of social individuals, or how the material and cultural 
worlds are transformed through human practice. Instead, they 
theorize the Real, the Symbolic and the Imaginary worlds as if 
they were independent, Parsonian systems in whose interpenetra- 
tion the ‘individual’ is constituted. As Shames says so succinctly 
above, they confuse the fact that each individual enters a, pre- 
existing social world with the notion that the social and cultural 
world exists somehow independent of the, activity of social and 
historical individuals. Shames rightly points out that this is absurd. 
The question must now be addressed that the. various forms of 
anti-humanism cannot answer: that is, how does culture relate to 
the activity and practices of humans in the world? To answer this 
question would mean allowing some role for human action in the 
construction of society and selves. It is a question that is left to the 
post-structuralists, or French Nietzscheans, to address. 


French Nietzscheanism: Variations on a Number of 
Themes 


Most of the structuralists considered above can be regarded in 
general terms as neo-Kantians, in that they give precedence in 
their theories to an a priori system of categorization which defines 
the mode of being in which objects appear and can be recognized, 
and in which the subjectivity of individuals is constructed. For 
some, the system of categorization exists in the unconscious mind; 
for others it exists in the symbolic, discursive or ideological orders: 
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but for all structuralists the emphasis is placed on the symbolic or 
discursive realm rather than on individual consciousness. These 
are themes taken up by the post-structuralist school in France, 
except that they make the transition from the influence of Kant to 
that of Nietzsche. 

The Nietzschean influence shows itself in the joining together of 
cultural knowledge with the ‘will to power’ that is thought to 
produce it. The classificatory system which knowledge provides 
supports a number of truth claims which are an intrinsic part of the 
struggle for power in human groups and, in this sense, truth is 
imposed .on the world — on recalcitrant nature — by power. 
Knowledge is therefore always the intimate of power. This philo- 
sophical position of Nietzsche’s stems from his disillusionment 
with the notion of absolute truth, of a universally true knowledge 
whose axioms hold good for all places and times. For 
Nietzscheans, there is no absolute truth, only the historical 
dominance of certain definitions tied to the dominance of particu- 
lar powerful groups. 

The Nietzscheans, therefore, link into the constructivist theses 
of theorists like Gergen, whose work we discussed briefly in the : 
last chapter. They see the human sciences as playing a central role 
in the definition of social reality. In turn, this is part of a power 
regime which also creates a ‘regime of truth’, forming itself as the 
fundamental truth which everyone ‘knows’ and against which all 
other truth claims are assessed. The social sciences are always in 
cahoots with regimes of power and are part of the techniques 
through which the subjection of the population is achieved. Unlike - 
Gergen, then, power does not stem from the acceptance of a 
scientific discourse as it gains warrant within the population: 
instead, power relations are channelled through knowledge, which 
is established or rejected as part of the power plays between 
individuals or groups. 

.The most famous of the modern French Nietzscheans in the 
countries outside France, is Michel Foucault. His work can be read 
as an attempt to show how knowledge maps out the field of objects 
and identities around which relations of power can come into 
operation and discursive practices can be formulated. Foucault 
(1970) first identified three discourses that emerged at the turn of 
the nineteenth century and marked out the terrain for new 
relations of power: these were the discourses on living beings, on 
language and on wealth. As to the ‘humanist’ discourses which 
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study living beings, and which give a central role to ‘Man’ as a 
conscious agent whose actions are intentional, Foucault believes 
that this discourse actually produced such human beings as an 
object for power. Within humanism there was encapsulated the 
will to truth about human beings themselves, to put human bodies 
and minds under the microscope of analysis and to uncover 
humanity’s essential elements. However, in attempting to reveal 

_the kernel of humanity, the discourse actually recreates human 
subjects as they are filtered through the categories of the social 
sciences. The will to truth and power is enabled by the humanist 
discourse in which new capacities of human beings are produced. 
Once we come to recognize this, Foucault believes we must 
declare the ‘death of Man’, for this subject lives only in mg realms 
of anthropological discourse. 

Initially, Foucault concentrated mainly on a study of the dis- 
courses themselves which produced knowledge and identities. 
Gradually his focus moved to the institutional sites where power 
operates in the field organized by knowledge, governing the 
discursive practices of individuals and thus the very nature of their 
subjectivity. Foucault (1982) was eventually to say that the ‘gov- 
ernment of individualization’ and, through it, the creation of 
subjectivity, had always been his prime focus of concern. 

This can be seen clearly in Foucault’s (1977) studies -of the 
prison, where disciplinary practices were used not only to punish 
but also-to reform. The aim of such practices was to create a new, 
useful individual; one who is subjected to discipline and whose 
capacities could be utilized as labour power. While the soul is the 
target of disciplinary techniques, the site on which they operate is 
the human body; their purpose being to instil self-control within 
that body and, through it, within the soul as well. The individual is 
both objectified within these practices — turned into an identifi- 
able object by knowledge upon which power can direct its 
operations — and is subjectified within them as a personality with 
the necessary in-built controls over their own body and self. As 
Dreyfus and Rabinow put it, quoting from Foucault: 


The aim of disciplinary technology is to forge a ‘docile [body] that may 
be subjected, used, transformed and improved’ (1982: 153). 


The modern individual — objectified, analysed, fixed — is a historical 
achievement. There is no universal person on whom power has 
performed its operations and knowledge, its enquiries. Rather, the 
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individual is the effect and object of a certain crossing of power and 

- knowledge. He is the product of the complex strategic developments in 
the field of power and the multiple developments in the human sciences 
(1982: 159-60). 


As we can see from the above, Foucault theorizes power not 
only as a constraining force but as productive; it invests the body 
and creates the capacities and dispositions of the individual. There 
is no individual who exists prior to power relations and who is 
subdued or coerced by disciplinary technology into subservience. 
The individual is not the material on which power works, because 


it is already one of the prime effects of power that certain bodies, 
certain gestures, certain discourses, certain desires, come to be identi- 
fied and constituted as individuals. The individual, that is, is not the 

. vis-à-vis of power; it is, I believe, one of its prime effects (Foucault, 
1980: 98). 


Thus the individual is produced by power relations, whose strate- 
gies and techniques turn human bodies into a given social subject. 
For example, in the prison one of the main disciplinary techniques 
to be employed was ‘surveillance’, where prisoners were con- 
stantly observed from strategic vantage points. These points of 
surveillance were organized so that the prisoners could never be 
certain when, or from where, they were being watched. Those who 
were jailed had then to monitor and regulate their own behaviour 
according to the disciplines and the rules of the prison, thus 
practising as ‘second nature’ the self-controls required of them as . 
good citizens. A different individual is being produced here 
according to the dictates of power and knowledge. 

So far, then, Foucault has identified two modes of objectifica- 
tion through which power and knowledge create the subject. The 
first mode is constituted by methods of enquiry which designate 
themselves as social sciences and which create the realities and the 
subjects of which they speak. In the second mode of objectifica- 
tion, subjects are constituted by ‘dividing practices’ which are 
inforned by the human sciences. Here, they are categorized, 
defined and, sometimes, confined according to their perceived 
differences from others. Through these systems of classification 
provided by knowledge, individuals become divided not only from 
others but also within their own selves. They are divided into the 
sane and the mad, the law-abiding and the criminal, the healthy 
and the sick, and are encouraged to identify and separate aspects 
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of their own bodies in exactly the same way. It is through these 
modes of objectification that individuals are produced and gov- 
erned. | 

The third mode of objectification identified by Foucault (1979, 
1982) are practices informed by the knowledge of sexuality, which 
exhort individuals to turn themselves into sexualized subjects. For 
Foucault the discursive practices that have emerged in the West 
surrounding the knowledge of sexuality have their roots in the type 
of.power relations that have developed from Christian culture. Of 
particular interest is the Christian practice of the confession, 
where individuals are made to tell their sins to a pastor. Here we 
find the germ of the practice of a science of sexuality, such as 
psychoanalysis, where a relationship between a patient and thera- 
pist is built up in which the former is encouraged to give intimate 
details to the analyst. The psychoanalyst is trained to decode this 
* information and, through it, establish the truth of the patient's 
sexuality. Sexuality becomes the hidden secret that holds the key 
to a person's subjective identity, and which must be deciphered | if 
we are to know the truth of that identity. 

Like Lacan, then, Foucault believes that the desires of the 
individual'and their sexual identity are actually constructed by the 
discourse in which the person objectifies their own self. Foucault 
differs from Lacan, however, in that he does not believe that 
psychoanalysis has any privileged access to the secrets of subjectiv- 
ity, nor does it have an independent object of study in the 
unconscious. Rather, the unconscious is constructed along with 
the other aspects of the self in the very discourse on sexuality, and 
is then exploited as ‘the secret’. Psychoanalysis has simply con- 
structed individuals in a new way as the objects of power, only now 
it is the unconscious which becomes the object of its strategies and 
techniques. In this sense, Foucault’s understanding of the con- 
struction of the self is not unlike the ‘behavioural’ theories of the 
pragmatists, who see the self developing on the basis of its own 
discursive practices. However, Foucault attempts to link this 
insight to the whole realm of power relations. 

It is within this realm that we have witnessed the expansion and 
increased importance of the discourse on sexuality. Far from the 
common belief that Western society represses and censors this 
discourse, it in fact encourages its proliferation and induces people 
to speak the truth of their sexuality through it. Instead of there 
being a censorship of the discourse on sexuality, 
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There was installed rather.an apparatus for producing an even greater 
quantity of discourse about sex, capable of functioning and taking 
effect in its very economy (Foucault, 1979: 23). 


The increasing volume of this discourse is linked to what Foucault 

calls ‘bio-power’, which is an intensification of concern with the 

population as a whole, seeing in it the source of power and wealth. 

The health and reproduction of the population becomes a central 

` preoccupation, along with the desire to contain and to cure 
disease, ‘abnormality’ and perversion. It is in this way that 
Foucault aims to overcome the macro/micro division in social 
analysis, by studying the ‘micro physics of power’ in which 
knowledge about individuals, and the identities of those individu- 
als, are constructed in. local or institutional sites. This micro 
analysis is then coupled to an understanding of power relations on 
‘a global scale, which is made possible by the local generation of 
knowledge and the government of individualization. 

However; like the structuralists before him, Foucault still under- 
stands discourse to be the dominant, organizing principle of the 
social domain. And, as in micro sociology, he sees the social 
construction of the individual as occurring entirely within dis- 
course. This means that Foucault has great difficulty in resolving 
any of the problems of anti-humanism. For him, the individual is 
still a product of power.and knowledge and has no other mode of 
being which is even partially independent of discourse or discur- 
sive practices. Yet Foucault also says that the function of power 
and knowledge, and the object of his entire corpus of works, is the 
‘government of individualization’. But if the individual is always 
produced by power and knowledge, and there is no pre-existing 
individual on whom power works, then what exactly is governed in 
the process of individualization? If individuals were only the 
products of the power structure then there would be no need for 
an apparatus of government. 

However, on closer inspection it appears that Fouésult has two 
different theories of the subject within.his works. The first is the 
theory of the subject who is socially constructed by power and 
knowledge, which. we have:already looked at,in some detail. The 
second is a more implicit theory of the subject that runs through 
Foucault’s ‘work and which describes a state of individuality not 
entirely subject to power and knowledge. This is a more existential 
vision of the spontaneous and active nature of individuals in 

everyday life, which suggests that the everyday existence of these 
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individuals can never be encapsulated or explained in its entirety 
by knowledge, nor wholly made subject to power. Something of 
the existential nature of this existence eludes description by the 
social sciences and can never be known by them. This is not unlike 
the approach of the new psychology, which sees that the everyday 
moral order is only partially recoverable through accounts and 
‘theories constructed after the events. In Foucault’s work this 
surfaces as a theory of ‘ordinary individuality’ which can only 
partially be described in scientific discourse, although the disci- 
plinary techniques of modern power have lowered the threshold of 
its description and opened up the ‘individual’ to power: 


For a long time ordinary individuality — the everyday individuality of 
everybody — remained below the threshold of description. To be 
looked at, observed, described in detail, followed from day to day by 
an uninterrupted writing was a privilege . . The disciplinary methods - 
reversed this relation, lowered the threshold of describable individual- 
ity and made this description a means of control and a method of 
domination (Foucault, 1977: 191). 


So, in total contradiction of what Foucault-has said in other 
places, he is saying here that there is an already existing individual ` 
on whom power works. Foucault needs this other vision of 
individuality in his work because, as a Nietzschean, he realizes 
power needs a recalcitrant object on which to work or it would 
have no existence. And individuals could never be anything other 
than the subjects of power unless they were able at some level to 
resist their subjection to knowledge and discipline. The problem 
for Foucault is that while he needs this notion. of individuality, he 
cannot describe it. This is because he believes that it is indescrib- 
able anyway, but also because to attempt a description would be to 
create a new object for power. All he can do is to make allusions to 
the resistances of individuals or of bodies. However, the troubling 
thing is that these allusions seem to invoke a form of naturalism 
and, at times, a biological reductionism that Foucault wishes to 
avoid in his social constructivist theories. 

Thus we see Foucault (1979) posing the state of ‘pleasure’ 
against the moral norms of ‘sexuality, marriage, decency’ (1980: 
56). Here Foucault appeals to a vision of a more natural or 
pleasurable way of life, free from the artificial constraints of 
society, in a way that is almost Rousseauan. And in a unique 

statement, we can perhaps catch a glimpse into Foucault’s vision of 
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the existential nature of everyday life, where some of the charac- 
teristics of ordinary individuality are exhibited. In this statement, 
Foucault comes out against Marx's view that the lives of humans 
must of necessity be devoted to labour: 


the life and time of man are not by nature labour, but pleasure, 
restlessness, merry-making, rest, needs, accidents, desires, violent acts, 
robberies etc. (cited in Keat, 1986: 31; my emphasis). 


If this is the natural life of humans, then there are bound to be 
elements in everyday life, in local moral orders and knowledges, 
that rebel against the power structure. These natural forces are 
also supported by the nature of the body, for they are more in 
keeping with its explosive and discontinuous energy which is 
vividly described in the scenario above. This leads to Foucault's 
claim that whenever a relation of power is in operation on the 
body, 'there inevitably emerge the responding claims and affirma- 
tions, those of one's own body against power . . . Power, after 
investing itself in the body, finds itself exposed to a counter-attack 
in that same body' (1980: 56). At one point in his career, Foucault 
gave his support to the work of Deleuze and Guattari (1977), who 
saw the function of all societies as codifying and containing the 
flows of desire from the human body. However, they believed that 
capitalism causes such an explosion of desire through its huge 
productive forces, that desire is turned into a revolutionary force. 
In this way, the body overthrows the machinery of its government. 

The problem for Foucault, however, is that he is now in a 
position where the natural forces of the body are opposed to the 
socially constructed edifices of power and subjectivity. Far from 
this being an advance in the theory of the social construction of the 
self, it instead perpetuates one of the central problems of the 
anti-humanist perspective which Shames noted earlier: that of 
'positing the biological body of the individual in an eternally 
external cultural world. Then there are the two different theories 
of the self contained in his work, the theory of the socially 
constructed, describable level of individuality, and that of the 
natural, everyday character of ‘ordinary individuality’. The prob- 
lem is that these two concepts are incompatible, given that 
roucault wishes to claim that individuality is only. ever socially 
constructed. 

Increasingly, Foucault moves towards a position where conflict 
surrounding the government of individualization is seen to be 
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important. These struggles revolve around the question ‘who are 
we?’, and assert the rights of each individual to be different: yet at 
the same time, they also oppose the dividing practices of the 
apparatuses of government and the social sciences, which aim to 
separate people into categories where they can be more easily 
managed. The struggle for and against this totalizing and individu- 
alizing power centres around ‘the recalcitrance of the will and the 
intransigence of freedom’ (Foucault, 1982: 221-2). However, 
rather than pose some -essential ‘will to freedom’ in a highly 
Nietzschean fashion, Foucault wants to talk of a constant ‘ago- 
nism’: that is, a relationship in which two parties constantly 
provoke the other, and in which conflict and ‘struggle’ are 
' permanent features. í 

While Foucault hopes that this relational theory of power and 
struggle will solve the problem of posing a Nietzschean ‘instinct of 
freedom’ (Nietzsche, 1968), it only creates another philosophical 
difficulty: that conflict is turned into a metaphysics which is 
abstracted from particular, situated social and historical relations 
and theorized as an eternal, existential condition of human social 
being. Power is the attempt to act upon the free actions and wills 
contained in this existential ferment and to impose some order 
upon it, governing the individual differences to be found there. 
But this still leaves, the idea of the individual and the conflict of 
individual wills a problem in Foucault’s work. The very idea of 
such everyday individual differences seems to suggest that differ- 
ence is somehow integral to a person’s own individuality and is 
resistant at some level to social identity. Yet this is to fall back into 
precisely that argument we criticized in Chapter One, which claims 
that individuality is an essence contained within each individual 
and which no one else can ever know in its essential nature. 

-It seems that Foucault’s continual struggle with incompatible 
conceptions of individuality and subjectivity revolves around the 
inability to develop any dialectical theory of ‘social action and 
identity such as that found in the work of Mead. Instead, Foucault 
is left with many of the problems of the anti-humanists in his 
(post-)structural methodology. For example, as Turner (1984) 
remarks, Foucault creates the view of humans as language receiv- 
ers but not as language producers. He shows how individuals 
become the subjects of discourse but cannot demonstrate how 
social groups of individuals create certain discourses or bodies of 
knowledge. Nor can Foucault indicate why this knowledge takes 
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the form that it does in different historical epochs, how it is 
necessarily related to the social experience and relations of 
individuals of the times. 

Thus the practical production of language by humans is ignored, 
and instead concentration is focused on the discursive production 
of individuals by language. In that sense there is something akin to 
Harré's dichotomy of the practical and expressive orders in 
Foucault's work — except that discourse is not seen as a mode of 
expression. Nevertheless, there is the idea in Foucault that dis- 
course creates the real within its own domain and there is no real, 
practical world outside it. However, Foucault (1982). came to 
admit that there was another sphere of social relations in human 
life, intertwined with discursive relations and power relations. 
These are practical relations which transform the real, material 
world through work. However, Foucault says nothing about the 
transformation of the real in practice, nor about how this is 
interrelated with relations of communication and power. Indeed, 
the bulk of his work is devoted to showing how the world is created 
primarily in discourse. Yet Foucault is now claiming that there is a 
practical as well as a discursive mode of transformation of the real, - 
a claim not far removed from the Marxist view that humans are 
capable of transforming the natural world and their own natures in 
practical activity. This view also entails, however, that the real 
world and the body be accorded a materiality to begin with, one 
that is open to transformation but only within the broad limits that 
materiality will allow. Reality and the body cannot simply be 
constructed by discourse in any which way. To say anything 
meaningful about human life, we need to know about the mode of 
transformation of the real and the material limits placed upon that 
transformation. 

Such an approach, however, which would constitute a material- 
‘ist theory, would be totally at odds with the more idealist tenor of 
Foucault’s theories of knowledge and power. Despite the fact that 
Foucault continues to reproduce many of the dichotomies of the 
new psychology through an idealist approach, his ideas have been 
taken up with enthusiasm by many psychologists and social 
psychologists. The result is that many of the traditional dilemmas 
are reproduced in social psychology, only in what appears to be a 
more ‘radical’ manner. ` 
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The general principles of structuralism and post-structuralism have 
found favour among more radical social psychologists, and are 
seen largely as an advance in the social constructivist paradigm. 
For example, Henriques et al. (1984) aim to extend Lacan’s 
approach into a post-psychoanalytic psychology, by going beyond 
Althusser’s theories through the use of post-structuralist ideas. 
They think that Foucault’s theory of discursive practice overcomes 
the problem of a division between the symbolic realm and the 
‘real’ that was present in structuralism. The concept of ‘reality’ is 
done away with and replaced with the notion of discursive 
practice, in which the reality of the world and the materiality of 
practice is always constituted within discourse. Hence, there is no 
‘reality’ of which the symbolic realm is only a reflection, or to 
which symbols refer as a ‘representation’. However, this ignores 
the fact that discourse’ is ‘still understood as the dominant and 
organizing factor within post-structuralist methodology, and its 
relationship to material practices is never properly worked out — 
as I showed above. In fact the authors never state what they mean 
by the term ‘material practice’ in opposition to the one they more 
frequently use, that of ‘discursive practices’. They appear to 
conflate the terms, and also the issues connected with them. 

At times it appears that the authors use this device as a means to 
reintroduce the Althusserian notion that individuals are fixed and 
determined in their actions by the system of signifiers, and are 
thereby placed in the network of discursive practices. In this light, 
the practices in which individuals are engaged, which they believe 
to be freely chosen, and their corresponding capacities for autono- 
mous actions, have very little concrete materiality about them; 
they are, in fact, culturally based illusions organized by the 
discursive network of signiziers. Thus, the centred, rational, . 
autonomous -subject is ‘deconstructed’ by this approach: it is 
shown to be an illusion constructed by the dominant discourse. 
Through the means of its deconstruction, another type of subjec- 
tivity is shown to be possible,.a subjectivity which is decentred, 
desiring and non- “individuated, existing in a state of its own 
difference. 

Following a more strict Foucauldian line, psychology can now 
be seen as part of the. disciplines and techniques which fix the 
centred, ego-bound individual in their socially designated place. 
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Psychology is part of the knowledge about individuality which 
creates the ‘individual’ as an object and subject of government. As 
. Nikolas Rose claims, the mental sciences ‘render previously 
ungraspable facets of human variability and potentiality think- 
able’. 


In so doing, they also make new aspects of human reality practicable. 
As objects of a certain regime of knowledge, we have become possible 
subjects for a certain system of power, amenable to being calculated 

` about, having things done to us, and doing things to ourselves in the 
service of our individuality (1989: 130). 


Thus social psychology has partly created and supported the image 
of the isolated, rational individual needed in the calculating social 
world of capitalism. The individual is objectified in such a way that 
he or she becomes open to calculation and to techniques of 
management that will ensure profitability and wealth. The mental 
sciences are then ‘techniques for the disciplining of human differ- 
ence’, in which a type of individuality needed by the social system 
is produced in the place of natural difference. Rose’s position on 
the mental sciences’ can be summarized in his belief that, 


: They domesticaté and discipline subjectivity, transforming the intangi- 
ble, changeable, apparently free-willed conduct of people into manipu- 
lable, coded, materialized, mathematized, . two-dimensional traces 
which may be utilized in any procedure of calculation. The human 

` individual has become calculable and manageable (1989: 129). 


Three ramifications then emerge from this ‘general critique of 
psychology. First of all the possibility is created for social psychol- 
ogy as a subject to be deconstructed by demonstrating how the 
production of its knowledge is. linked to power. Parker (1989) 
shows how social psychology has always been interested in the 
management of individuals, and for long periods of its history has 
been actively involved in creating plans for the management of 
production processes and workers so that maximum profitability 
can be ensured. He also claims that general cultural changes 
currently under way in the Western world, which isshifting from a 
modern to a post-modern culture, have undermined the traditional 
technical and managerial role of social psychology. Its objectivity 
as a ‘science’ of behaviour has been called into question by linking 
it to power, and its traditional object of study — the ‘individual’ 
placed in a ‘social’ context — is also undergoing deconstruction. 

' Leading on from this, the second consequence of the critique of 
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psychology’ is the deconstruction of the traditional Western notion 
of the-individual subject. This is something which Sampson (1986, 
. De», in particular; has been concerned with. Like Henriques et 
,he sees the Western subject as the work of ideological 
vnm that repress the fluidity and indeterminacy of the-open- 
ended human. subject. Instead of this possible open- -ended subject, 
- ideology fixes the individual in place | within the structure of social 
‘relations and places a controlling ego. at the céntre of its psyche. 
' This-view within psychology of the ego in charge of an‘ otherwise 
-- divided personality, has its roots in theories .of'governance and 
authority i in the Western world. In order.to escape this ideological 
trap, Sampson believes that we need-the production: of a new type: 
.. of subjectivity, ‘something which’ requies ‘both structural: and ; 
psychological change: ~ g 
. "The third ramification of the Gutique of ayeuolony is that. Rose 


"believes that. psychology is already beginning to generate'such . . | 


alternative visions of subjectivity: Psychology no longer.simply : 
crushes subjectivity but works by ‘producing it, shaping. it, model- — 


i ling. it; seeking to construct citizens committed to a personal . e 


` identity, a moral responsibility anda social solidarity’ {1989: 130). ” 
However, these are still ‘regulatory practices’, and'it is uncertain . 


. to. what extent they. are regarded as-more progressive than the, © 


| conceptions of individuality thatwent:before them in psychology: 
‘However, there are'still à number of difficulties stemming from ` 
‘the. structuralist and post-strücturalist. approaches in psychology. : 
These methodologies are treated in an uncritical manner, leaving 
many: óf.the problems we have already : noted in the. (post-) 
: :Structuralist tradition unresolved. A new’ ingrédient , is- added, 
: however, :particularly by Parker and Sampson who follow Derrida 
‘in their use of the method of ‘deconstruction. Like the post- . 
structuralists ‘before:’him, „Derrida believes that all meaning is 
created in language, which has to be seen as a self-supporting text. . 
There is nothing outside of this text — social, psychological or, 
physical — — which is-the bedrock of meaning and which language 
expresses. Meaning is created wholly within the text : and all forms 
_of social, _psychological or physical presences’ are’ also created 
there. Western cultüre tends to ground meaning, upon these 
presences — - society, the self, the body — and make. absent all 
‘traces of the. text which create and support. them (just as we 
privilege the presence of speech and the speaking subject over the 
written text which is absent). Derrida deconstructs Western ideas 
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by emphasizing the absences over the things we generally regard as 
‘ present; writing over speech, the fragmentation of different texts 
which produce the world over the ‘reality’ of an homogeneous - 
‘society’, and the decentred, fluid, processual self over the cen- 
tred, stable and fixed identity. He therefore stresses the dynamic 
processes of a contradictory self, one that displays difference both 
within itself and in comparison with .others, above the fixed 
individual identities and social categories of persons. 
Through Derrida's methodology, social psychology would suffer 
a double: deconstruction, because the traditional concept of the 
‘individual’ with which it worked has now been unravelled: and, 
‘on top of this,.the ‘society’ in which the individual was. placed by 
social: psychologists can also be deconstructed. Following post- 
modernist theorists like Baudrillard (1983); who ‘clearly: draw. 
inspiration from Derrida's work, ‘society’ is.not seen as a given 
. . entity but a constant flux between competing texts: of reality. 
- Society ‘is .simply produced by these competing texts in a domain 
that is referred to, confusingly, as ‘the social’. : 
However, these theories have a number of pianos which I 
‘regard as negative. Thé notion that reality is produced within the : 
text reawakens the spectre of that otiosé solipsism that Gergen 
-warned of in respect of social constructivist theories in the new 
psychology. Are there no material limits that define what can: be 
- said and produced within texts? If there are not, the world can 
simply be rewritten in any way we choose. Similarly, if 'the social 
is seen as a frágmentary interplay of different texts, social relations 
are denied any reality at all in which we could. see the: competing 
texts emerging and taking root. To achieve. social.change all we | 
must try to do is rewrite the texts. And if that state of ‘individual- : 
ity', which is governed and made present by the text of psychol- 
ogy, is actually a constant process behind which. lie many 
. unconscious absences, then . 


the scientific object is far more,concrete, far more real, than its elusive 
‘real’ referent. Persons are ephemeral, shifting; they change before 
one's eyes and are hard to perceive in any.stable manner. The act of 
scientific- observation . .. makes the individual stable through con- 

3 structing a perceptual system, a way of rendering the mobile and the 
confusing manifold of the genmule: into a bopnizable field (Rose, 1989: 
124). HOA , 


But here we see a familiar argument, that the sensible world is 
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ephemeral and in a state of flux which can only be ordered by the 
categories of knowledge that provide a cognitive grid through 
which it may be perceived. Furthermore, this method also reopens 
the dualism in Goffman’s work between the phantasmic self, its 
appearance in the conceptual and cognitive grids provided by thé 
moral order, and-the reality of the self as it exists beneath this 
surface appearance. The only difference between Goffman’s 
approach and post-structuralism, in this respect, is that post- 
structuralism substitutes scientific knowledge for the moral order 
- as the mode of information in which appearances are constructed. 
This is the dilemma present in Foucault’s confusion over the 
identity of the individual which is socially constructed within the 
social sciences, and that quality of individuality, of difference, 
which has to be governed in the first place. Thus, post-structuralist 
theories reproduce the dichotomy between the appearance and the 
real, between the phenomenal world structured by discourse and : 
the real which is always bound to remain entirely elusive. 

Worse even than this, the Derridian theory of difference tends 
towards perspectivism. Once overarching social systems of mean- 
ing and identity have been deconstructed, each different con- 
sciousness — each processual perspective — loóks out upon its 
own self-determined landscape. As Descombes (1980) points out, 

_ Derrida does not actually deny the unity of individual conscious- 
ness, but the existence of collective consciousness. Each ego has its 
own perspective and this is why each must give up the belief that it 
is the centre of the world, or that its ideas are the true and 
universal ones. While this truly post-structuralism does still reject 
the centrality of the Cartesian ‘I’, it welcomes with open arms the 
whole tenor of Leibnizian monadology. f : E 

- This creates unbearable tensions in the work of social psycholo- 
gists like Parker and Sampson who want to align these philosophi- 
cal perspectives to a practical political and psychological 
programme to bring about ‘structural’ social change and a new 
form of subjectivity. As Parker (1989) says, there has to be a 
reference to real social structures in order to provide an adequate 
account of power relations and the political movements needed to 
change them. Yet post-structuralist and post-modernist theory 
denies any appeal to a 'reality', a 'society', or any system of 
independent values which could be used to justify any theory of 
concrete power relations or a programme of reform generated by 
it. These visions are simply products of the text, outside of which 
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there is nothing. Therefore all accounts of power and social 
structure are relative, as are all political ideals. 

Ironically, because of the position they now find themselves in, 
the post-structuralist psychologists and the French philosophers 
who have influenced them, cannot explain why their vision of the 
decentralized subject of difference and individual perspectives is 
more adequate, or is to be preferred, to other theories of the 
subject. If there is no appeal to reality or to independent criteria of 
evaluation, how could such a theory recommend itself? The theory 
of decentred subjectivity would have to be regarded as just 
another social scientific construction. There is also the danger that 
far from being a radical conception of individuality, such perspec- 
tivism leads instead to. a conservative form of individualism; 
decentralized libertarianism and free competition that some indi- 
viduals may well find more repressive than the liberal democratic 
: state. (For a related critique from a feminist perspective, which 
turns deconstruction against itself, see Burman, 1990.) 

While many psychologists, post-structuralists and post- 
modernists struggle in this impasse, Foucault himself moved on in 
his analysis of subjectivity. His final volumes on sexuality and a 
paper on the enlightenment provide some surprising twists in his 
theory of subjectivity, ones which have not yet found their way 
into social psychology. 


Ethics and Mature Subjectivity 


In Foucault's final publications there was an attempt to develop an 
analysis of the ethical formation of the self that in places looked 
uncannily like Harré’s theory of social being. Here Foucault began 
to study ‘technologies of the self’ alongside the technologies of 
power and discipline which subject individuals. Concentration 
becomes centred on the moral codes through which individuals 
structure their own conduct, forming practices of the self. As in 
ethnomethodology, by acting according to explicit or implicit 
moral prescriptions and expectations, the individual becomes the 
ethical subject of action. Foucault (1986a, 1988) analysed these 
changing practices of the self, from the Graeco-Roman ethics of 
taking care of the self — involving attention to one’s sexual activity 
— to the Christian doctrine of self-renunciation; in particular the 
renunciation of sexual pleasures. 

Despite the difference‘ in moral, codes to be observed, the 
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practices of the self always operate along the same technological 
lines: they involve techniques through which individuals determine 
the ‘ethical substance’ of the self — that part which will be 
constituted as the material for moral conduct. ‘In these condi- 
tions’, Foucault claims, ‘the contradictory movements of the soul 
. . will be the prime material of moral practice’ (1986a: 26). The 
formation of the self as an ethical subject is thereby 


a process in which the individual delimits that part of himself that will 
form the object of his moral practice, defines his position relative to the 
precept he will follow, and decides on a certain mode of being that will 
serve his moral goal. And this requires him to act upon himself, to 
‘monitor, test, improve, and transform himself. There is no specific 
moral action that does not refer to a unified moral conduct; no moral 
conduct that does not call for the forming of oneself as an ethical 
subject; and .no forming of the ethical subject without ‘modes of 
subjectivation’ and an ‘ascetics’ or ‘practices of the self’ that support 
them (Foucault, 1986a: 28). ` 


. The problem for Foucault in the above is that he must now posit 
a freely acting agent who decides upon their own ‘mode of being’ 
and selects ‘that part of himself that will form the object of moral 
practice. As in Weber’s existentialism, an individual who is 
already formed and developed to some degree has to be presup- 
posed prior. to this process, one who can make fundamental 
choices and commit themselves to the value of their own choosing. 
There also remains the problem of the nature of the ‘substance’, 
‘material’, or ‘soul’, on which the ethical subject works and 
delimits. This substance must have some original energy or 
direction of its own.that requires the ethical subject to act upon it. 
Thus once again we find problems of voluntarism, individualism 
and naturalism creeping back into an approach which pretends to 
have done away with such problems. | 
Also, like Weber, Foucault’s understanding of ethics appears to 
be concerned with the relationship of individuals to a body of 
codes, dictums. or precepts. He never considers, as does Mead, 
that the ethical relationship might be a relationship between social 
beings, a network of relationships and interactions in which: moral 
codes are not only adhered to but also set and changed in the face 
of practical problems. Thus, in his ethics as in the theory of ' 
discourse, Foucault sees individuals as the receivers and not the: 
. producers of ethics. Ethical precepts are just another technique for 
the self-subjectivation of individuals. This contrasts sharply with 
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Mead’s ethics -(see Schwalbe, 1988) where individuals are not 
determined by moral codes, but can, through their social. con- 
sciousness, act in a manner which is ethical and yet never wholly 
determined by rules or codes. 

Foucault (1986b) did come close to picturing a mature social 
agent, capable of autonomous. activity free from the authority of 
dominant powers. This is the subject who is the creation of the 

_ Enlightenment, endowed by that tradition with the faculties of 
critical and independent thought. Foucault is no longer saying that 
this type of ‘subjectivity is simply an illusion, a creation of 
enlightened discourse behind which lurks power. He now appears 
to be saying that this is an emergent form of human subjectivity 
with concrete powers for rationality and autonomy, and as such is 
a way of escape from traditional modes of subjugation and 
domination. A subject has developed historically who is capable of 
putting their socially constructed powers to independent use. 
` However, Foucault now seems bound to support aspects of 
Western culture and philosophy that he spent the majority of his 
career subverting. In the.'event, he can only bring himself to 
suggest that we refuse aspects of the social identities offered to us 
that lead away from maturity and back to domination. Foucault 
can offer little that is positive to the discourse in which agents 
transform and reconstruct society and the self, because he cannot 
contribute to the debate about who we are. His theoretical 
approach is tied'to the belief that all answers to this question are 

` intrinsic to knowledge and therefore to power. Thus, in. the end, 

Foucault can only suggest a refusal of social identity, and a turning 
inward of individual self-consciousness to create an 'aesthetics of 
the self’, where each individual makes their own personality into a 
work of art. This is like Nietzsche's call to the ‘ supermen’ to mould 
their characters into an artistic plan to > “delight pi ue in the face 
of common values. | 

Once again in French Nietzscheanism we find a His away . 
from collective and social consciousness, with a final resort to an 
ethical and methodological individualism. And all of this from. an 

-approach that once promised thé ‘death of man’ and a vision of the 
social construction of the self. : 


D 


Conclusion 


The structuralist and nr theory of the "Soci con- 
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struction of subjectivity is riddled with the type of contradictions 
and dichotomies that the approach has tried to overcome. The 
dichotomy between the discursive and material realms, the notion 
of an everyday individuality opposed to a socially constructed 
identity, and the vision of a biological body in an eternally external 
cultural world are all dilemmas the approach has failed to resolve. 
Added to this, post-structuralism cannot engage in an analysis of 
concrete social. relations, for it understands the social to be 
synonymous with discourse. In the post-modernist tradition, the 
whole idea of a society is then called into question and one is faced 
with the ultimately solipsistic belief that all reality, including the . 
social, is the construct of discourse. Socio-political analysis floun-. 
ders on these rocks. 

To overcome these problems we need to look more closely at 


Foucault's notion that humans are engaged in three types of social . . 


relations — relations that transform the real, relations of commu- 
nication and relations of power. While this was suggested by 
Foucault, it was a notion that he — along with the other 
structuralists and post-structuralists — failed to, elaborate in any 
systematic way: These three types of relations are important 
because it is within them that social selves are formed. It is. these 
relations, and the way they determine the formation of personal- 
‘ity, I will be looking at in the next three chapters in order to gain a 
better understanding of the formation of personality. Here, I hope 
to link theories of the formation of social selves with the structure 
of relations of production, culture and relations of power. and 
interdependence within the social figuration. I will also seek to 
develop the theory of the social formation of the conscious and 
unconscious self, begun in structuralism, within a different meth- 
odological framework. .This. framework must allow for a more 
concrete sociological and social psychological approach to social 
selves without losing.some of the insights gained in theories of 
discourse, particularly from the work of Mead. This is the synthe- 
sis that I believe is needed for the study of social individuals. 


PART TWO 
Personality in Social Relations 
and Interdependencies 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Social Relations and Personality 





In Marxist theory, the essential social relations and activities in 
which humans are engaged are those that transform the real world 
we live in. For Marx, this is the reason why humans are to be seen 
as social beings; it would be impossible for people to meet their 
needs and survive in the world, were it not for the power of 
transformation generated by social activity, and, more specifically, 
by social labour. The level of productive power required to change 
the natural world could never be generated individually. As I 
showed in Chapter One, for Marx, it is only in capitalist society, 
where individuals are separated from the means of production 
when these become owned as private property, that people feel 
themselves to be ‘isolated individuals’, alienated from the society 
they form together. In capitalist society, our interdependence as 
individuals confronts us like an external force, rather than as 
internal and necessary social connections. And yet capitalism is a 
society of the most advanced social relations and socially devel- 
oped productive forces: it is the type of relations that exist in 
capitalism that make individuals feel isolated and powerless. But 
the isolated individuals of capitalism are still social beings, their 
personalities developed within capitalist social relations. 

Lucien Séve takes as the starting point for his psychology of 
personality this notion of humans as necessarily connected through 
relations that transform the real. For Séve, the development of the 
personal capacities of each social individual takes place within 
productive activity organized by the division of labour. Each 
person can only develop to the level of the productive forces 
created in society, for these constitute the social heritage which 
individuals appropriate in their personal development. It is not 
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through the gene that people inherit the talents necessary to the 
continued existence of humanity; instead, these are handed.down 
and transformed from generation to generation through social 
relations. What is essential to humans, then, is not located in each 
separate individual, but in the social relations -which form the 
social and historical heritage through which individuals develop as 
personalities. Séve, then, takes a decisive step in the direction we 
are following here, by theorizing social relations as primary in the 
study of individuals. He inverts the traditional view of the relation- 
ship between individuals and society: it is not the individual, but 
social relations which are the basis for the real life processes in 
which personalities develop. However, this view has its roots 
firmly planted in the theories of Marx. 


Social Relations, Activity and Social Being 


Marx and the Theses on Feuerbach 
The genesis of Marx’s dialectical theory of the development of 
social being within activity structured by social relations, can be 
found in his Theses on Feuerbach. In these eleven short theses, 
Marx mounts a-critique of the materialist and idealist philosophy 
of his day, and creates his own dialectical resolution of these two 
branches of philosophical thinking. The platform which launches 
this dialectical regeneration of theory is primarily a critique of the 
materialist philosophy of Feuerbach. In his work, Feuerbach 
(1972) attempted to create a materialist anthropology of human 
nature and activity, by showing that it is the.embodied, social 
activity of individuals which determines their social being and 
consciousness. Human nature consists of certain inborn needs 
which can only be satisfied within a community of other individu- 
als, and so leads people into interaction with one another. It is 
only within this community of active and embodied others, which 
becomes reflected in consciousness as ‘you’, that individuals find 
their own existence reflected back at them so they may become 
conscious of themselves as an ‘I’. Therefore Feuerbach does not 
understand the human subject —.the ‘I’ — as the essence of 
humanity which is endowed by God, believing instead that human 
nature and human society is essential and primary in the formation 
of the self. 

. However, Marx (1977) was critical of this Müderstanding of 
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humanity. For Marx, all that. Feuerbach had done was to resolve 
what philosophers had previously understood as the religious 
essence into his own abstract notion of the ‘human essence’. That 
is, Feuerbach sees human nature as fundamental, containing all. 
the needs of the human species in an unchanging form, and it 
simply requires interaction with others to satisfy those needs. 
Marx thought that Feuerbach had missed the central point: that is, 
human needs are not satisfied by interaction alone, for in an often 
hostile environment humans must labour to produce the objects to 
satisfy their needs. This leads to a second mistake in Feuerbach’s 
thinking, for in believing that the needful and sensuous nature of 
humans is satisfied solely by interaction, sociality is conceived of. 
only as intersubjectivity. It is conceptualized in its mental rather 
than its practical form, as contemplation rather than activity which 
can actually change the natural and social world. There occurred 
as a result of this the division between materialism and idealism, 
where materialist philosophers such as Feuerbach saw the essence 
of humanity as contemplation set in a real material and social 
world, and'as governed by that external world. On the other side 
were the idealist philosophers who believed that humans created 
the world for themselves, but did so in a boundless way, unfettered 
by any material or social prerequisites. So for Marx, 


The chief defect of all hitherto existing materialism (that of Feuerbach 
included) is that the thing, reality, sensuousness, is conceived only in 
the form of the object or of contemplation, but not as sensuous human 
activity, practice, not subjectively. Hence, in contradistinction to 
materialism, the active side was developed abstractly by idealism — 
which, of course, does not know real, sensuous activity as such. 
Feuerbach wants sensuous objects, really distinct from the thought 
. objects, but he does not conceive human activity itself as objective 
activity. Hence ... he regards the theoretical attitude as the only 
genuinely human attitude, while practice is conceived and fixed only in 
its dirty-juridical manifestation (1977: 156). 


What Marx is stating here, is that the human subject and their 
contemplation should be conceived on the basis of practical 
activity in the world — particularly labour activity — for this is 
formative of all other experiences. This new conception should no 
longer be cast in the framework of an anthropological materialism 
— where human needs are satisfied in the real world but remain 
basically unchanged — but instead it should be recast as historical 
materialism, where human subjectivity and needs are developed in 
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the concrete, historical activity of human beings. In both the material 
world and in social history, humans produce their means of subsistence 
in order to survive. And as they produce, they change not only the 
natural, material world, but their own nature as well: their needs, their 
passions and their capacities. Humans appropriate nature through 
their social relations of production, yet the objects of production 
emerge from the production process in a changed form, as do the 
human producers who create them. Not only have the objects that 
satisfy needs changed, the very needs they are designed to meet have 
been transformed in the process. Human nature is therefore not a 
static entity for Marx, and he berates Feuerbach and the other 
philosophers for conceiving it as such. 

Equally, for Marx, the idealist picture of humans making of the 
world whatever they willed it to be, was inadequate. This philoso- 
phy could not conceive of the effort involved in the development 
of human potentials, that they were not something pregiven, and 
that history inevitably involved human action and labour. The 
thing which Marx believed both limited and liberated the creativity 
of humans, was not an abstract ‘spirit’ or ‘will’, nor their human 
nature, but their inheritance of the social legacy of previous 
generations. | 

Men make their own history, but they do not make it just as they 

please; they do'not make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, 

but under circumstances directly encountered, given, and transmitted 

from the past (Marx, 1977: 300). 

However, the dichotomy between idealism and materialism is 
mirrored in the style of discourse theories propagated by Mead 
and the social constructivists. A theorist like Mead bears striking 
resemblance to Feuerbach, whose theories are very much a 
forerunner of interactionism. And as I noted in Chapter Two, 
Mead, like Feuerbach, has understood the social formation of 
human consciousness and self within interaction, yet has failed to 
place both society and personality within a process of historical 
change. Also, Mead and the French phenomenologist Merleau- 
Ponty (1963) both realized that meaning had a practical as well as a 
discursive and mental aspect: indeed, structured physical activity is 
the basis of meaning. Yet in the work of both theorists, the meanings 
and objects produced in this activity are still conceived only intersub- 
jectively and not as the objects of practical production. 

The perspectives of idealism and materialism become even more 
jumbled in social constructivism as objects and reality are con- 
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ceived only in terms of the contemplation made possible by 
discourse. Like Feuerbach, the social constructivists tend to 
disregard sensuous human practice. They also tend to resolve the 
essences constructed in discourse or ideology into the human 
essence, just as Feuerbach did with the religious essence. In an 
even more extreme fashion than Feuerbach or Mead, they do not 
acknowledge the sensuous, physical practice of interaction as a 
basis for meaning and consciousness. There are seen to be no 
material or practical limits to the constructions possible in human 
knowledge. 

In these theories, then, what limits and enables humans to act 
are the boundaries and perspectives of social consciousness, 
whether this is seen to be based in interaction or in discursive 
structures. But as Marx indicates above, humans make contact 
with the world physically in labour as well as mentally through 
consciousness. What both enables them to act and limits their 
actions is the legacy handed down to them through the ensemble 
of social relations. Social being is created in human activity as 
structured by social relations which have a concrete history, and 
the social being created therein determines the consciousness of 
individuals. Human ideas are always connected in a complex way 
to social existence. In this sense, for Marx, human being is always 
social being, for the individual — their nature and consciousness 
— can only be understood in the context of the social heritage that 
has been handed down to them through social relations as they 
-unfold within the historical process: 


the human essence is no-abstraction inherent in each single individual. 
In its reality it is the ensemble of the social relations (1977: 157). 


Historical Materialism and the Individual 

Lucien Séve believes we must begin to understand individuals 
from this fundamental lesson contained in the Theses on Feuer- 
bach, that the human essence is no abstraction, but is in reality the 
ensemble of social relations. Marxian theorists must not wipe the 
slate clean of historical, social relations, or of individual lives, for 
the core of the problem in the social sciences is the mediation 
between the general movement of society in history and the lives 
of individuals. As Marx says, ‘the social history of men is never 
anything but the history of their individual development, whether 
they are conscious of it or not' (in Séve, 1978: 477). 
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The development of individuals always takes place within a 
social logic; this is constituted by the ensemble of social relations 
which are the matrices of activity within which the personality is ` 
constructed. For Séve, the person cannot be detached from their 
deep sociality and deprived of their historical form, for they are ` 
not bodies in an external environment. Rather, humans are always 
embedded in the material world as active bodies, and are always 
part of the social relations as a moment and embodiment of the 
social totality. It must be emphasized that Séve is not arguing that 
individuals can be reduced to the level of simple products of social 
structure, as in anti-humanism, and thus deprived of their active 
role in society and their singularity. This.is because he does not 
believe that individuals arise from the social base as one of its 
products. Instead, the basis of human life is to be found in the 
-biological constitution of humanity. However, as I have already 
pointed out, the biological nature of humans cannot be separated 
out from social history and treated as an independent element, for 
the logic of human activity, along with needs and capacities, is 
always determined within social relations. . 

Séve forces us to think in a dialectical way about human nature, 
social relations and activity, for the active and needful structure of 
the organism always lives within, appropriates and expands the 
social structure. This is to be thought of as a dialectical relation 
because the two structures — organic and social — are not actually 
separate, but part of the same unity. Marx understood that 
individuals were biological beings with needs and passions, who 
were driven to produce objects in the world which would satisfy 
their desires. As Agnes Heller (1976) has shown, this means that 
humans must have original biological needs which historical 
production transforms. In the process, new historical needs do 
develop — including the ‘radical needs’ for self-determination — 
but these are always built into the framework allowed for by the 
biological organism. Marx does not deny the existence of a human 
nature, then, but simply denies that this can be studied indepen- 
dently from the history of the development of social relations. 
Norman Geras (1983) shows how Marx distinguished between the 
terms ‘human nature’, which refers to those tendencies and 
impulses inherent in the human species at birth, and the 'nature of 

‘man’, which describes how these basic dispositions develop into 
full capacities, talents and characteristics in the. process of their 
social and historical development. 
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Social relations are thus the mode of existence for human 
bodies, in which the organic structure actively realizes itself. The 
essence of humanity is therefore excentric; it is not to be found 
within the body as an essence, for it is established between 
individuals as social relations and then appropriated by individuals 
as personality. Thus there is a continual process of elaboration in 
the dialectical relation between active individuals and the structure 
of social relations. . : . 

' Sève uses these insights from Marxism to show that it is not a 
social science which replaces the investigation of individual lives 
with that of social relations: rather, it shows the unity between 
these two investigations. In order to designate this unity, Séve 
believes that the object of a.Marxist theory of personality should 
be ‘social individuality’; that is, the individual who develops 
socially into a personality. Marxism is thus a humanism, because it 
refers to the historical development of humanity and to the 
conditions of the development of individual personalities: yet it is 
- a scientific humanism because it understands that individual devel- 
opment can only be studied on the basis of a .social science 
concerning the historical development of society. . 

Séve attempts to crystallize this relation between the biological 
organism and social relations — in which the individual develops 
into a personality — by the term ‘juxtastructural .relation’, a 
relation which will hopefully avoid either biological: or social 
reductionism. He also wants to argue against the likes of Althusser 
through this concept, claiming that individuals are not just a 
product of the social base like the ‘superstructures’ — the ideas 
and ideologies of the age — but are part of the ‘social base’. This is 
the- forces and relations of production that produce not only 
objects for consumption, but also the pólitical relations and ideas 
‘in which people in that epoch are enmeshed. Séve is trying to 
destroy the idea that individuals are produced by. ideologies, and 
instead he hopes to-restore Marx's true theoretical intent: that 
individuals were to be understood as active producers, of their 
environment, the goods to. satisfy their needs, and also.the ideas 
which described their social relations. Thus: 


It is clear for two reasons in particular that even in this broad sense the 
concrete individual is not a superstructure of the social relations. In the 
first place, while being radically functionally determined- by the social 
` base, social individuality does not occupy a superstructural position 
with regard to it, since it is an integral part of this base and its processes 
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of reproduction; the basic individual life-processes do not appear on the 
basis of social relations, they are part of them. In the second place, 
social individuality itself develops within biological individuals who as 
such are not at all the product of the social base and its contradictions 
but of a quite distinct reality. Thus although they are functionally 
determined by the social base (and its superstructures) quite as much as 
the superstructures themselves, individuals do not arise on this base © 
with superstructural characteristics but are as it were laterally meshed in 
with it and become wholly subordinated to it — although it is not their 
actual source. To designate this specific type of essential connection 
. .. L suggest the concept juxtastructure (1978: 144). 


: What Save is trying to show here is that individuals are not 
products of the social basé because they are biological beings who 
are the main element of both the-forces and relations of produc- 
tion. But just as individuals are not produced by the social base, 
neither are they produced as superstructures, because, as social 
- individuals, they are a fundamental part of both base and super- 
` structure. Sève continues by saying that while social individuality 
is not a direct product of the social structure, inthe end it is wholly 
dependent on it, for the juxtastructural relation is an ‘oriented 
circularity’ in which social relations are always determinate over the - 
biological structures of the individual ‘in the last instance’. This is an 
attempt by Séve to underline the fact that social relations always 
determine the forms of individuality in society, not vice versa, even 
though individuals are not the direct product of those relations. While 
this may be acceptable in terms of the relation between individuals and 
their society, what is more questionable is Séve’s uncritical incorpora- 
tion of Marx’s division of society into a social base and a political and 
ideological superstructure. I will return to this point in my critique of 
Séve at the end of this chapter. | 

For Séve, then, we need concepts located in the historical forms 
of human activity and relations in order to understand the nature 
of social individuality. The advantage of this method can clearly be 
seen in the study of needs. By developing Marx’s idea that in 
producing to meet their needs in social history, humans change 
them in the process, we begin to understand that an anthropologi- 
cal theory of humanity cannot be based in concepts such as need, 
instinct or desire, because these things change as the formation of 
human activity changes. Social sciences should not begin from the 
speculative notion of needs as they are imagined in some ideal- 
type model; frozen in time and space; instead they should start out 
from the concrete investigation of the historical forms of needs and 
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' desires as they emerge in social activity. This would be the method 
of a scientific anthropology, one based in historical materialism 
rather than speculative philosophy. The investigation would not 
proceed by studying the structure of human needs or instincts and 
the activity they give rise to; rather, it would work in the opposite 
: direction, showing how need is based on historically given forms of 

activity. The formula would not be Need-Activity-Need (N-A-N) 
but Activity-Need-Activity (A-N—A). : 

. This means that investigations of personality formation must not 
be based on individualist concepts, but must first study the 
structure of social activities and relations in which individual lives 
are embedded. It also means that, unlike most forms of psychol- 
ogy, which begin by studying the activity and psyche of the child — 
or the. mentally ill — Sève proposes instead that we begin 
investigations from the standpoint of everyday, adult d 


Until now psychology has dusk above all to understand man by way 
of the animal, the adult by way of the child, the normal individual by 
way of the sick, the total system of the personality by way of its isolated 
functions, and the content of this personality by way of certain forms of 
‘activity. We think the time has come to supplement this rather 
unfruitful effort by a real effort in the opposite direction (1978: 285). 


What this real effort at a psychology of personality is concerned 
with, is the scientific investigation of the social relations that 
contain the heritage which individuals appropriate in their activity. 
The human subject therefore becomes a part of the totality of 
social relations, something which Séve believes we can see the 
realization of in psychoanalysis, where it is the relation between 
nature and human cultures which produces the structure of the 
personality. However, Freud does not realize that this relation 
involves social relations, which mediate the interchange between 
individuals and the.natural world. It also involves social produc- 
tion, which creates the objects of needs and desires. Psychoanaly- 
sis, like interactionism, also understands the world of the child as 
the forerunner of the adult world, whereas in reality it is the adult 
world which shapes and guides the activity of children. For 
example, the key to understanding play, for Séve, is in terms of the 
re-enactment of adult activity-as a preparation for the child in 
anticipation of their adult social relations and activities. 

So in Séve’s theory of personality, we must begin from the 
standpoint of the structure of social relations and activities. Yet 
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how do these translate into the logic of individual lives and what 
do they actually tell us about individuals? Sève believes that they 
tell us something about the general forms of individuality that 
develop in each historical epoch on the basis of social relations. 
For example, categories of individuals such as capitalist and 
worker are not pregiven types of individuals. Rather, they are 
categories of individual activity created within capitalist relations, 
which describe the ‘activities of certain individuals rather than 
types of personalities. Also, we can understand some of the 
contradictions inherent in these activities which will translate into 
personal -dilemmas: for example, the capitalist will be torn 
between their activity of accumulating capital and their desire to 
spend that capital on their own personal fulfilment, an activity 
which would cut against the grain of their role as accumulators. 
Similarly, workers will be divided between their roles in the work 
process, where their activities are directed by the needs of capital, 
and the desire to have greater self-determination over their own 
lives and their own work activities. 

For Sève, the.study of social relations also shows the true nature 
of human alienation, which was initially. understood by philoso- 
phers as the estrangement from the truly human core — the 
essence — at the centre of our being. What Marx's mature works 
showed was that alienation was not the estrangement from, an 
inner core, because the human essence was now seen as social 
relations: rather, alienation was understood as the separation of 
the vast majority of individuals from the social heritage they have 
helped to create — the assimilation of which is limited for them, 
not by their own personal needs, but by the needs of capital. 
Alienation is not so much a result of the division of labour, as 
sociologists like’ Simmel believed, where the collective culture of 
humanity outgrows what any one individual can hope to assimilate 
in a lifetime. Rather, alienation occurs because of the particularly 
limited tasks people perform in the capitalist division of labour. 
Here, the development of personal capacities is not determined by 
the individual’s need for self-development, but by the need of 
capitalists to make a profit from the production process so as to 
accumulate more capital. Sève believes that Marx shows how, in 
capitalism, there are the highly developed productive forces on the 
one hand, and yet the impoverishment — and therefore, the 
alienation — of individuals on the other. 

‘It is: this contradiction between the forces and relations of 
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production that is lived out at the centre of the lives of individuals 
in capitalism. On one side; there are the highly developed forces of 
production that would allow individuals to develop capacities in a 
full and all-round way; and yet, on the other, the relations of 
production prevent the full appropriation.of the forces of: produc- 
tion, by harnessing their powerto the production of greater levels 
of capital. However, Séve follows: Marx in seeing this as the 
precondition for the.transformation of capitalist social relations 
into socialist and communist relations. For Séve, such a revolution 
occurs when individuals fully realize the nature of the contradic- 
tions which haunt their lives and relate it to their oppression under 
capitalism. At present people may hide from this contradiction by 
retreating into their private lives. Eventually, though, people will 
realize the only way to overcome these contradictions is in political 
activity, which aims to overturn them and to construct instead a 
` socialist society where the development of individuals, will be 
limited only by their interests, needs and the organic limits to what 
any one person can appropriate in a lifetime. ' 

It remains to be seen in full what the psychology of personality 
will be like when informed by this type of Marxian theory. So far, 
Séve has only outlined a theory of the general forms of individual- 
ity. Now he. must detail the way in which concrete, singular 
personalities arise.as moments of the logic of social relations in 
which they are enmeshed, and how the contradictions a capitalist 
society cut to the heart of peoples’ lives. ` 


The Psychology of Personality: the OO in the 
Division of Labour 


Séve’s psychology of personality, then, is not to be a science of a 
single object — the isolated individual — but a science of . 
relations; in particular, those relations in: which the personality . 
develops and which underlie the psychic acts of individuals. The 
psychology of personality is therefore primarily concerned with 
the social relations between acts. : 


I call this object personality and by this I mean the total system of 
„activity of. a given individual, a system which forms and develops 
throughout his life and the evolution of which constitutes the essential 
content of his biography (Sève, 1978: 451). . 


In the system of activity which constitutes each individual 
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biography, Sève (1978: 299) hopes a Marxist psychology would be 
capable of understanding ‘the whole structure and development of 
real human personalities’ in the context of their lived experience. 
However, the experience of the lived body in the material world is 
not conceived of by way of its highly generalized activity, as.in 
Merleau-Ponty’s phenomenology. Instead, the lived body is 
` understood in terms of the productive activity.in which physical 
and intellectual capacities develop. Séve claims that, ‘if a man is a 
being-who produces himself in social labour, it is at once obvious 
that: the psychology of personality is founded on the analysis of 
social labour or it does not exist’ (1978: 148). From this position 
Séve seeks to explain human personality in terms of the whole 
range of activities structured by the relations of production. - 

In the psychology of personality, then, the act becomes the first 
basic concept, for it is within activity structured by the ensemble of 
social relations that individuals appropriate the human essence. 
Here, I use the term ‘appropriation’ quite deliberately, for Séve is 
not arguing that individuals simply ‘internalize’ their social acts, 
assimilating them into an already prepared psychological plane: 
rather, the term appropriation refers to the way individuals ‘build 
by incorporating’ (Ollman, 1976: 89) what they produce into their 
nature as social beings. For Séve, activity is constitutive of the 
personality, and yet an act is always social because it is locked into 
the whole system of activity in society which stretches far beyond - 
the conscious reach of any single individual. This is at the very 
basis of Séve’s notion of the unconscious — also elaborated by 
Smith (1985) — in that individuals are not always fully aware of 
the networks of social relations and activities which determine 
their own individual acts. This is because-an act goes out into the 
entire circuit of social activity and returns to itself ‘through the vast 
mediations of social relations’ (Séve, 1978: 304). Social relations 
are always the structured medium through which individuals act, 
whether they are aware of this or not. And it is through social 
relations that the consequences of one’s actions will return, 
reshaping the self in the process. 

Thus, the characteristic of an act is that it has a consequence 
within society, producing a result within the social network. This 
result returns to the individual through the mediations of social 
relations as a product. It produces in individuals a capacity, which 
is the knowledge that‘one’s action has had an effect on the world 
and can be used again in future to produce that same effect. Thus 
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capacity becomes Séve’s second basic concept in the psychology of 
personality, .for a capacity is the psychological product of an 
individual’s activity. The increased learning of capacities will be 
the basis, and the motive, for the activity and personal growth of 
the.individual. This insight turns the whole theory of personality 
around, for as Séve has already shown, the motivation to act no 
longer has a purely internal, organic source, but depends largely 
on the product which that activity yields in the social world. So the 
structure of human motivation is no longer Need/Product, but 
Product/Need — the actual product the act produces providing the 
motivation to engage in activity. The P/N formula of motivation is 
Séve’s third basic concept in the psychology of personality, and 
completes the triad of basic concepts he will use. 

: There is a dialectical relationship' which Séve detects between 
acts and capacities, as the activity of a person always gives rise to 
the accumulation of capacities which are expressed in current 
activity. Given. this dialectical nature of:development, Sève has 
split acts into two types: ‘sector I acts’ are those which develop 
‘new capacities, while ‘sector II acts’ use the capacities that have 
already been learned to carry on activity. In real life processes, 
these acts will overlap, some acts belonging to both sectors at the 
same time, as no single act is produced in isolation from those 
already possessed. Of prime interest to those practising Séve’s 
psychology of personality will be the balance between these two 
sectors of activity within a person’s biography, for this will-show 
how successfully or unsuccessfully that person is developing within 
the structure of their activity. Those individuals with a high 
proportion of sector I activity will be appropriating more of the 
social heritage than those with a low proportion of this type of 
activity, although individuals need a balance with sector II acts in 
which they can practise the capacities already gained. : 

However, what is also important to individuals in the structure 
of their activity is where they stand in the class hierarchy and 
within the division of labour. For example, working class people 
will have in their biographies a high proportion of what Séve calls : 
‘abstract activity’, which is activity performed with the sole 
purpose of creating profit and accumulating capital rather than 
fulfilling the needs of the worker. It is activity relating to the 
.development of capital, not the self-developmient of the individ- 
ual. This type of abstract activity will mean using capacities 
already learned in work activities that tend to be highly repetitive, 
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thus repeating sector II activities over and over again. Very little 
time will be given over to learning new capacities which enhance 
the personality. In general, thosé in more middle class occupations 
will escape some of the more soul destroying work, for their 
. position in the division of labour will provide them with occupa- 
tions in which there may be a higher level of what Séve calls 
‘concrete activity’, which is activity related to the learning of new 
capacities and the development of the individual. Yet within 
capitalism, all work will to some extent be abstract activity, as all 
those who work — even the capitalist — will have the larger 
proportion of their time governed by the need to accumulate 
capital, rather than the needs of their own personal development. 
People then have to look outside of their work activities, to their 
own leisure time, for activities which are related to their own need . 
for self-development. As.I showed in Chapter One, for Marx, the 
lives of individuals within capitalism are divided between that part 
determined by some branch of labour and that part which is 
personal. T ne 200 

Even in personal life, though, individuals find that their own 
consumption and recreation is geared more to preparing them for 
the return to the labour process, rather than to the satisfaction of 
their own needs. Most people, then, will be alienated and stunted 
in their personal growth, for their talents and needs cannot 
develop in a full and meaningful way. Abstract and concrete 
activity is therefore reflected in abstract and concrete aspects of 
the personality. The degree to which one of these forms of activity 
is dominant in the personality, will depend on the use-time a 
person has within their biography to give over to one or the other 
form of activity. Those with a high composition of abstract activity 
in the use-time of their biography will tend to be more alienated 
than those with a higher level of concrete activity, for their 
personalities will be less abstract. The concept of time is therefore 
important to Séve, because 


What we are looking for . . . is the structure of activity itself, in other 
words the dialectic of its development in time, which represents the 
unity of its functioning structure and its laws of historical movement. 
And in addition, if this dialectical structure, i.e. the real activity of the 
concrete individual, is indeed what we are seeking, it is necessarily a 
reality which men constantly have to deal with in their life, therefore a 
practical reality, the empirical aspects of which are quite visible even if 
the elaboration of its theory and the construction of its topology 
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. present great difficulties. I put forward the hypothesis that this reality 
which is absolutely basic, and in a sense- which has always been 
perfectly familiar, is use-time (l'emploi du temps) (1978: 333). 


Time is central in Séve's work, therefore, because it structures 
the field across which the activity of the individual unfolds within 
their social relations. As these form the basis of.a person's 
biography, so the structure of use-time, as it unfolds, also marks. 
out the ‘fundamental law of development’ of the personality. Séve 
attempts to élaborate this in terms of a diagram, reproduced as 
Figure 1, where the basic divisions and contradictions in a person's 
biography under capitalism are represented in temporal form. The 
basic elements of the biography are the acts which constitute what 
Séve calls the ‘infrastructure’ of the personality, along with the 
time the individual has to devote to these different^acts. The 
use-time between acts within a í biography can be represented as in 
Figure 1. 

As we can see, the right hand column of the diagram represents 
the abstract, alienated activity of the person, while the left hand 
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Figure 1 Use-time within a biography as represented by Sève 
(1978: 347) 
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column represents the concrete activity in the biography. The two 
columns running horizontally represent sector II acts and sector I 
acts respectively, and the whole diagram divides into four basic 
quadrants. Quadrant Ia shows the time spent in sector I activity 
which produces capacities, yet is abstract activity. performed 
under alienated. conditions. Quadrant IIa shows the amount of 
time spent practising these capacities. The same formula is 
repeated in the left hand side of the diagram, but this shows 
concrete as opposed’ to abstract activity. -Activity in all four 
quadránts generates products, and these serve as the motives for 
individuals to engage in these activities, creating in them. certain 
needs. An 

The diagram of the topology of a biography can be utilized in 
the case of any particular individual to illustrate the contradictions 

'at the. centre of their lives. For example, if we applied the 
diagrammatic format to the life of a child at school, the largest 
proportion of their activity would be in quadrants Ic and IIc, as 
most of the child's activity is spent learning and practising new, 
personally useful, capacities. Very small amounts of use-time 
would be spent in sectors Ia or IIa. This could be compared to the 
biography of an industrial worker which would show the reverse 
position in the infrastructure of use-time: here, the vast majority 
of hours in a day would be given over to abstract activity, and 
within that the largest proportion would be in quadrant Ila, 
meaning that it would not only be abstract activity but mainly 
repetitive sector II activity. In this life, there is very little left of a 
person's use-time for quadrants Ic and IIc of activity, which is the 
development and practice of new capacities outside of abstract 
activity; or even for quadrant Ia — the learning of new capacities 
in abstract activity. The biography of this individual indicates that 
the personality will have largely stagnated, personal growth having 
been stifled by the tasks performed within the division of labour, 
mainly aimed at the development of capital rather than the 
development of the self. 

Apart from abstract and concrete activities, Séve also believes 
there is a third category of activity which he calls ‘intermediary’. 
These.acts are performed for the benefit of other people, but they 
are not abstract in their character; they are not performed in 
return for wages, and no individual profits from them in money 
terms. This category of activity would therefore include all the 
aspects of social action which concerned the interactionists such as 
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Mead and Harré, for intermediary acts would include all the 
face-to-face exchanges that occur between people in their every- 
day lives. Séve includes these acts in what he refers to as the 
infrastructure of the personality because they are productive of 
capacities in the individual, and also because they involve all the 
facets of a person’s sociality. In this category, Séve would place 
family relationships, interpersonal and communal relationships 
and love relationships. It is within these relations that the child 
grows and learns, so that, ‘the concrete personality first presents 
itself as an ensemble of personal, indeed inter-personal, non- 
alienated activities, unfolding as self-expression’ (Sève, 1978: 
341). However, this is destroyed as the young adult ibereasingly 
becomes occupied with abstract activity. 

On the basis of this infrastructure of activity there arises what 
Sève labels as the ‘superstructure’ of' the personality, which he 
divides into ‘spontaneous’ and ‘voluntary’ controls. These super- 
structures play an organizational and regulatory role within the 
personality, but they do not play a productive role, generating new 
capacities. Spontaneous controls arise on the ‘basis of concrete 
activity — including intermediary activity — and these controls 
include the emotional responses to others within interpersonal 
activity. The. structure of the emotions as they develop in interac- 
tion would be involved here. However, the voluntary controls are 

. those that arise on the basis of abstract activity, and these include 
the controls exercised over the personality which are external to its 
concrete development. In this sense, the abstract rules which 
govern behaviour, the conduct and decorum that must be adhered 
to, some of the self-images we feel we must aspire to but do not fit, 
are all voluntary controls. These controls will feel more alien 
within the personality, as they are not related directly to concrete 
personal needs, nor to the individual's everyday interactions. 

' All these contradictions within personalities under capitalism 
are seen by Séve as potential forces which might move people en 
masse to overcome them by transcending capitalist social relations 
and setting up a socialist society. There is no other way for 
individuals to resolve these personal dichotomies, as they are 
based in social divisions and inequalities. Any personal solutions, 

_ Such as a retreat into private life, leisure activities, or interpersonal 
relations, all of which are more rewarding and more concrete, will 
only be temporary stop gaps which postpone the resolution of the 


problem rather than solve it. To be rid of alienation in both society 
t 
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and the personality, Séve believes it is inevitable that individuals 
must become involved in revolutionary activity. However, there is 
a danger in this way of looking at individual biographies. That is, 
Séve appears to be less interested at this point in the concrete 
individual than in seeing the life of each personality as the means 
by which the Marxian dialectic of history brings about its final 
. change — the culmination of the process of history in the 
communist society. This is ultimately a reductionist move, for Séve 
is theorizing individuals as nothing more than the vessels of 
teleological historical processes, and this must lead us into a 
thorough assessment of his entire psychology of personality: just 
how viable a proposition for psychology is his theoretical hypothe- 
sis? 


Language, Culture and the ‘Social Habitus’ 


One of the main advantages of Lucien Séve's Marxist approach to 
the personality over the traditional approaches in the psychology 
of personality, is that he uses Marx's dialectical approach to show 
how social relations are fundamental to personality formation. 
Relations are not external to the self, but are internal, in that they 
make the personality what it is in each historical epoch (Shames, 
1981). It is not natural propensities nor genetically inherited 
talents which determine the development of each individual, but 
the relation of each person to: the social heritage through.the . 
division of labour and the use-time within the person's biography. 
This determines the structure of the individual's activity and 
therefore the development of their personality. By making human 
activity central to the analysis, Sève shows how Marxist theory as 
he conceives it can correct the mistakes of humanism and anti- 
humanism, and through its ‘scientific humanism’ can transcend 
this debate. 

But the main problem with Séve’s method is that he sees the 
appropriation of the social heritage purely in terms of the individ- 
ual’s relation to social labour — in other words, their relation to 
the production process through the division of labour. This leads 
Séve.to claim that the psychology of personality is founded in the 
study of social labour or it does not exist. However, as Séve also 
notes (1978: 98-9), in a study of Marx’s Capital, it is not human 
labour in general which is the real human essence, but the 
‘particular forms of social relations’ typical of each historical 
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period. This means that the forms of social relations in a society 
are more than the relations of production, and are not simply a 
superstructure of those relations. Even if one wished to follow the 
arguments of the more traditional historical materialists, and 
understand all social relations as determined by relations of 
production, the personality must still be formed in relations other 
than those of production. The self cannot, therefore, be under- 
stood simply on the basis of social labour, or its relations, alone. 

Séve realizes this himself, and hopes to forestall charges of 
` economic reductionism by claiming that 


one must consider the system of the division of labour in all its aspects, 
technical and economic, domestic, political, cultural, etc., as an 
ensemble of objective social facts indispensable for understanding the 
temporal topology of concrete personalities in a determinate society 
(1978: 274). 


But the problem is that this is exactly what Séve does not do: he 
does not consider the division of labour in all its aspects when he 
studies personality formation, concentrating instead on the techni- 
cal and economic aspects. Nowhere does he consider the domestic, 
political or cultural factors mentioned above, instead focusing 
solely on the division between abstract and concrete labour. This 
leaves many individuals out of the analysis altogether, such as 
those who do not work, or who do not work for wages. And as 
Robert Ashcroft (1982) points out, for many individuals the split — 
between concrete and abstract activity is not as simple as a split 
between concrete and abstract labour. Many activities which are 
not done as paid work within capitalism will be experienced as 
abstract. For example, recent feminist literature shows that duties 
performed by women in the home, purely for the benefit of their 
families, can leave women as depressed and unfulfilled as the most 
mind-numbing factory work (Beechey and Whitelegg, 1986). Here 
Sève has ignored the division of domestic labour and the entire 
field of the unequal balance of power between women and men 
(Elias, 1987a). The vital question for the psychology of personality 
would then be, how do these relations reflect in the personality 
development of the sexes? 

Perhaps this failing can be traced to Séve’s attempt to base 
personality development in the ‘infrastructure’ of activity, which in 
traditional Marxist terms means the economic base of society. 
Personality development is then determined by one’s labour 
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activity and the capacities and skills it demands. But this leads to 
the mirroring of one of the dichotomies in Marxist theory which I 
mentioned earlier in this chapter — that between base and 
superstructure. In some readings of Marx, the economic base and 
the relations of production are seen as wholly determining the 
‘superstructure’, which is composed of the ideas and the political 
and cultural relations of the age. Little attention is paid to the 
superstructure in this version of Marxism, because it can be taken 
as totally subordinate to the economic base, and therefore the 
study of the latter is of the greatest importance. I believe we can 
see this dichotomy reflected clearly in Sève’s work, and this is the 
reason he tends to relegate the study of domestic, political and 
cultural factors to only minor importance in his psychology of 
personality. 

Another way in which this problem manifests itself is that while 
Sève is forced to recognize the importance of interpersonal actions 
` in terms of his category of ‘intermediary activity’, and that this is 
bound to occupy an infrastructural position in personality forma- 
tion, this is not accounted for anywhere in his scheme of individual 
biography. Only abstract and concrete activity is included there, 
even though interaction must be primary in any life. Again, in the 
traditional Marxist mentality, such activity is implicitly regarded as 
only of secondary importance to productive activity. 

This leads to a total disregard of communicative interaction and 
language, in terms of the role they play in personality formation 
and the development of consciousness. Sève does not bother to 
consider the effects of culture, which is interposed between 
material existence and consciousness, and composes the way in 
which we view ourselves and our experience. As C. Wright Mills 
expressed the problem: 


men live in a second-hand world . . . The consciousness of men does 
not determine their existence; nor does their existence determine their 
consciousness. Between human consciousness and material existence 
stand communications and designs, patterns and values which influence 
decisively such consciousness as they have (1963: 375). 


This idea is one that I will consider in the next chapter, where the 
relations of communication will be connected both to material 
existence and human consciousness, through the work of the 
cultural-historical school. The point here, however, is that Séve 
does not give enough consideration to relations of communication 
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in the formation of personality, even though he takes a quotation 
from Marx's Grundrisse which claims that it is language by way of 
which [the] personality constructs itself? (1978: 224); however, this 
is not followed up anywhere in his own work. Marx and Engels 
also made other statements linking language to consciousness, and 
to the necessity of intercourse between humans who must cooper- 
ate and produce i in order to survive. They claimed that: 


Language i is as old as consciousness, language is practical consciousness 

that exists also for other men, and for that reason alone it really exists 

for me personally as well; language, like consciousness, only arises 
' from the need, the necessity, of intercourse with other men (1970: 51). 


Unfortunately, i in opposition to this, there are places in his work 
where Séve (1978: 183, 243-4) suggests that consciousness is not a 
social formation, but is a biological fact which remains constant 
throughout the human species: one which can be studied in a very 
generalized way by neurophysiology. But if we are to take: 
seriously what Marx and Engels are saying above, then not only is 
language inseparable from consciousness, it is also an essential 
element in the intercourse between human beings, including that 
involved in social labour. How could one ‘possibly separate lan- 
guage and consciousness from labour activity and regard them as 
‘superstructural’? And this applies not only to social activity but to 
the personality as well. How can an 'infrastructure' of the person- 
ality possibly be separated from a 'superstructure', elements of 

‘which must be bound together at every moment? For example, 
while Séve is undoubtedly right to say that humans do appropriate 
a part of their social heritage as capacities learned in social labour, 
these capacities must be learned mainly through communication 
with other generations. And what use would these physical 
capacities of the body be without language to steer them? While 
Marx did state in his early writings that it was production that 
distinguished humans from other animals, in his later works he 
began to stress how it was the purposive character of labour which 
‘stamps it as exclusively human’ and ‘distinguishes the worst 
architect from the best of bees’ (in Sayer, 1987: da And in the 
- Grundrisse Marx says: 


Nature builds no machines, no locomotives, railways, electric tele- 
graphs, self-acting mules etc. These are the products of human indus- 
try; natural material transformed into organs of the human will over 
nature, or of human participation in nature. They are organs of the 
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human brain, created by the human hand; the power of knowledge 

objectified (1973: 706). | 

Here, Marx is not arguing that the human mind and human 
knowledge are only of secondary importance in understanding the 
productive process; instead he is showing ‘to what degree general 
social knowledge has become a direct force of production’ (1973: 
706). Products are therefore just as much a result of the human 
mind as they are of the human body. What Sève refers to as 
humanity’s ‘inorganic body’ is not, then, simply a reflection of 
physical capacities; but conscious ones also. Activity enters the 
body as capacities, but -these would be no use — indeed, they 
would not arise in a complex form — without the self- 
‘consciousness constructed in language and in wider social interac- 
tion, which enters the body as self-consciously applied steering 
media, designing action and directing and applying capacities. 
There is no infrastructure and superstructure of the personality. 

We can see this more clearly when we look closely at Séve's 
notion of the superstructure of the personality, which he splits into 
spontaneous and voluntary controls. There is a remarkable paral- 
lel here between what Mead labelled as the social instincts and the 
social consciousness respectively, for Séve claims that the emo- 
tions would be included in the category of spontaneous controls 
and that these are éndogenous to the personality: the voluntary 
controls, however, arise on the basis of abstract.activity, and in 
that sense they are exogenous, being destroyed when abstract 
activity is abolished by revolution. But again, Séve is drawing a 
very rigid distinction between abstract and concrete activity and, 
therefore, also between voluntary and spontaneous controls. He 
does not realize what Mead saw, that social instincts and social 
consciousness are two sides of the same psychic processes, and that 
social instincts, or spontaneous controls, are conditioned and 
organized by social relations through the individual's conscious- 
ness of those relations. To put it in Séve's own terms, spontaneous 
and voluntary controls are part of the same dialecticai unity. 

It therefore seems meaningless to say that voluntary controls 
will disappear when alienation and abstract activity are abolished. 
There is always bound to be some aspects of social interaction, 
‘somé actions or rules, which do not relate directly to each 
individual's concrete needs or actions. Séve (1978: 110) himself 
claims that social rules will still exist under communism, only these 
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will be democratically controlled; however, they are still social 
rules which individuals must obey, and they will reflect to some 
degree as voluntary controls within the personality. Because the 
self develops through its sociality, it is inevitable that some degree 
of voluntary control is necessary within the formation of a 
self-conscious identity. Indeed, in the development of personality, 
it becomes extremely difficult to separate spontaneous and volun- 
tary controls, because what is learned socially as capacities, or as 
restrictions and inhibitions, will come to feel as though they are 
spontaneous. At the same time, many impulses or reactions which 
are spontaneous — such as joy or anger — will come under 
voluntary control, and it may become difficult for individuals to 
express them spontaneously. In different historical epochs the 
balance between this socially determined unity may well be 
different, but we must presume the balance will still exist under . 
socialism. 

What Séve has touched upon, though, is that the personality 
which lives in more equal and democratic conditions will not 
experience the rules which govern behaviour as such an alien and 
repressive force. The spontaneous impulses that the voluntary 
controls move to censure will also be experienced as no longer 
alien and frightening. Instead they will be experienced as a part of 
the self, no matter how undesirable they may seem. There would 
under these circumstances be a greater harmony between sponta- 
neous and voluntary controls. However, at the same time, con- 
sciously self-determined activity has increased in power over the 
preconscious, unreflective impulses: this means that the voluntary 
control of action has grown in power under democratic conditions, 
not diminished. 

However, the last point I want to deal with in this critique of 
Séve is the detrimental effect on his work caused by ignoring 
cultural influences in the formation of personality. At one point in 
his work, Séve sets as a future task for the psychology of 
personality the study of why certain people develop the interests 
they do and are thus directed to specific functions in the division of 
labour. This problem has been approached by Pierre Bourdieu 
(1977, 1984) in his work on the 'social habitus', which entails 
looking at the effects of culture upon a person's life conditions and 
upon their own self. For Bourdieu, the habitus is a system of 
dispositions and tastes which are learned from early childhood 
onwards, through the ‘cultural capital’ passed down within fami- 
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lies, from parents to their children. Different groups and classes 
within society will each have a different habitus, which predisposes 
them towards specific types of practices and the development of 
particular life styles. Thus: 


The structures constitutive of a particular type of environment (e.g. the 
material conditions of existence characteristic of a class condition) 
produce habitus, systems of durable, transposable dispositions, struc- 
tured structures predisposed to functioning as structuring structures, 
that is, as principles of the generation and structuring of practices and 
representations (Bourdieu, 1977: 72). 


Before individuals even begin to develop rounded capacities, 
then, they are influenced in the direction of their activity by the 
habitus: the dispositions and tastes that are handed down to them 
through their cultural inheritance. But the habitus also forms a 
limit for certain groups, which is both material and cultural, on the 
types of activity they can engage in and the capacities they can 
develop. For-example, Bourdieu shows that the type of abstract 
learning involved in much higher education, and the type of 
appreciation that the more abstract forms of representation and 
art demands, depends on an absence of economic necessity which 
favours the middle class over the working class in these particular 
activities. So the material conditions: of life and the cultural 
conditions of a life style go hand-in-hand. This is something which 
Sève doës not recognize, a fact which can be seen in an example 
which he gives to support his division of the topography -of 
individual biographies. Here, Séve (1978: 348-9) claims that a 
child at school will have a large proportion of concrete activity in 
their biography and therefore more room for personal develop- 
ment. Yet Paul Willis (1977), in an ethnographic study of adoles- 
cents in school, shows that a large number of young working class 
people feel their lives at school are highly abstract, with little 
concrete relevance to the realities they will have to face as 
workers. Willis finds that the main source of discontent comes 
from the adolescents’ home lives and their general contact with the 
older generation, where they find little importance placed on 
education in working class culture. That Séve regards the effect of 
culture on the personality as only of secondary — superstructural 
— importance, is much to the detriment of his whole theory of 
personality formation. 

In Bourdieu’s theory, the dispositions that develop in people 
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through the inheritance of economic and cultural capital, angles 
them in a trajectory towards certain positions in the social 
structure — through the education system and workplace hierar- 
chies, to jobs and social status which reproduce the inequalities in 
social relations. Indeed, the dispositions in the habitus can be seen 
as the internalization of social relations, in terms of relations of 
difference and distinction — marked by tastes and status symbols 
— between different social classes and groups: The social heritage 
contained in relations can therefore be assimilated through culture 
as well as activities. Bourdieu's whole enterprise can be read as an 
attempt to show the unity between all social practices, economic 
and cultural. 

But this means that for a proper pennants on the problem of 
personality formation, we have to look on a wider scale at the 
whole range of social relations and practices in which the self 
develops. This would ‘include all those relations and activities — 
between social classes, between the sexes and races, and within 
culture — in which the personality is constituted, along with those 
activities and aspects of the self which Séve has relegated as 
‘superstructural’ or ‘intermediary’. What has to be: rejected is 
Séve’s economic reductionism, his way of understanding. the 
personality in terms of social labour only, and of taking the 
concepts of Marx’s political economy — base, infrastructure, 
superstructure etc. — wholesale into social-psychological analysis. 
As I noted earlier, if we stick with Séve’s hypotheses we are left 
with a psychology of personality which views the self as simply a 
vehicle for the working out of historical and economic contradic- 
tions. This simply will not do. However, as Gerhart Neuner says 
(in Séve, 1978: 484), in a well balanced response to Séve's work, if 
he does not always put forward solutions. to the problem of 
personality formation which are always convincing, this does not 
mean his basic thesis is not valuable: rather, ‘it is more a matter 

. of working out convincing solutions to the problem of the 
personality, of its structures and laws of Si and of 
putting them up for debate’. 

. I believe that in putting forward more convincing solutions to 
the problem of personality formation, we need to begin to look at 
the way in which the self is formed through the workings of 
language and culture, and how this is also a fundamental element 
of the social relations and practices of everyday life. Bourdieu's 
work is of importance here, but so is the work of a group of Soviet 
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psychologists and linguists, discussed in the next chapter, which 
proves that more convincing theories of social selves are possible 
within a theory inspired by Marxism. 


Conclusion 


One of the greatest contributions that Sève has made to the debate 
‘about the social formation of selves, is demonstrating how the 
personality is a moment in the totality of social relations. Humans 
are not the products of social structure, for relations are the 
medium of their activity. The structure of social relations is 
therefore generative as far as individuals are concerned, and the 
contradictions in those relations move humans to transcend them. 
Also humans have an organic basis which cannot be eradicated in 
society. However, the organic structure itself is determined by the 
medium of social relations, and the appearance of its limitations is 
transcended in historical development. Therefore, individuals 
become human and develop as personalities through the historical 
structure of their social relations which carry the human ‘essence’. 
In this way, these relations are not only external to individuals but 
form the topology of the internal, psychological terrain. This 
occurs in the activities contained within the use-time of an 
individual’s biography. 

However, in studying the learning of capacities within biogra- 
phy, Séve has concentrated only on the capacities learned in social 
labour. This leaves on one side the capacities developed in 
individuals through culture, knowledge and interaction. Indeed, 
from the work of Bourdieu we can understand just how important 
these cultural capacities are, because they angle people towards 
positions in the division of labour prior to the formation of the 
individual’s capacities in those positions. Thus the capacities we 
learn prior to taking up a role in the division of labour are of 
crucial importance. If we ignore cultural capacities formed in the 
social habitus as a whole, we tend to reduce human experience to a 
one-dimensional framework, just like the structuralists and post- 

_structuralists who saw individuals as the product of discursive 
structures and ignored the social relations and activities of individ- 
uals through which the real world is transformed. The real 
experience of humans in the world is rich and multi-dimensional: it 

` involves not only social labour or culture on their own. Rather, it 
is composed of social relations which are practical and cultural. I 
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now want to look at the work of Marxist theorists who demon- 
strate the necessary, dialectical unity between the two, and the 
role that labour, communication and knowledge play in the 
formation of personality. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Social Relations, Culture and the Self 


In this chapter I will look at the work of a group of psychologists 
and linguists from the Soviet Union, generally labelled as the 
‘cultural-historical’ school, whose work is of tremendous impor- 
tance to the project of developing a theory of social selves. Like 
Séve, these social scientists are inspired by Marxism, but, unlike 
Sève, they do not try to reduce human personality to the sphere of 
social labour alone. Instead, they attempt to formulate theories of 
personality on the level of social relations based in both labour and 
language. The cultural-historical setting is of prime importance 
here, and psychology itself is regarded as a historical science which 
must understand human capacities as determined by social devel- 
opment. To study something historically means to study its 
movement and development, and this can apply just as much to an 
-individual as to society: indeed, the study of the development of 
the two are inseparable. This led one of the founders of this school : 
of psychology, L.S. Vygotsky (1896-1934), to the study of the . 
social development of the child. His work does not make the 
mistake of mainstream Western child psychology, which views the 
personality of the child as the basis of adult personality: rather, 
Vygotsky's work shows the importance of the cultural nature of 
personality development, with adults being the conductors of the 
social-historical world through which the child forms its own self. 

For Vygotsky, what is most characteristic of humankind is 
purposive, self-determined activity, which is made possible by the 
‘higher mental functions’ of self-consciousness and the intellect. 
These higher mental functions are not contained ‘inside’ the 
personality as natural pregivens which develop of their own 
accord, for they are functions which have developed in social 
history. Therefore: 


To find the origins of purposeful action, one must transcend the 
limitations of the organism. The source of human consciousness and 
freedom should not be sought in the internal world of the intellect, but 
in the-social history of mankind. To find the soul we must first abandon 
it (cited in Van der Veer and van IJzendoorn, 1985: 3). 
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Vygotsky, and others in the cultural-historical school, aban- 
doned the vision of the human soul as biologically or spiritually 
innate, finding an alternative vision of humanity located in social 
history and in the cultural development of each individual. 


Social History and Personality 


For the cultural-historical school, personality not only develops 
through the socio-historical relation of individuals to the physical 
world, mediated by the labour process, but also through relations 
to other human beings which are mediated by language. It is the 
development of labour and language taken together which marks 
out the level of cultural-historical development, and in turn this 
determines the general level at which personalities will develop. 
Like Sève, these theorists agree that it is activity structured by 
social relations that is fundamental to the formation of the self. 
Here, activity gives rise to social being, and it is social being that 
determines the extent to which consciousness and self- 
consciousness will develop. To the cultural-historians, the nature 
of human activity has undergone significant changes, the balance 
tipping from spontaneous behaviour towards more minded, ratio- 
nal and self-regulated activity. The formation of human conscious- 
„ness and self-consciousness, which enables individuals to 
distinguish themselves from others and from other aspects of 
nature, is the pivot in this change in social activity. The emergence 
of this type of activity did not simply depend on the fact that 
humans must produce their means of subsistence, for it was the 
way in which humans produced that forged the change: humans 
began to produce consciously, and in this the orientation of their 
action depended not only on the collective process of labour, but 
on the way this was directed through language. As A.R. Luria puts 
it, when distinguishing the cultural-historical style of psychology 
from that of others: 


The basic difference between our approach and that of traditional 
psychology will be that we are not seeking the origins of human 
consciousness in the depths of the ‘soul’ or in the independently acting 

: mechanisms of the brain (where we shall find nothing). Rather, we are 
operating in an entirely different sphere — in humans' actual relation- 
ship with reality, in their social history, which is closely tied to labour 
and language (1981: 27-8). 
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In this school of psychology, then, relations are very much the 
key to the formation of personality, as they were for Séve; only in 
the cultural-historical school, relations are mediated by the labour 
process and by language. As Jerome S. Bruner remarks in his 
introduction to Vygotsky (1962), in Vygotsky’s psychology neither 
the mind nor the hand amount to much considered in isolation: it 
is their combination. in consciously oriented productive activity 
which gives human action its unique quality. And while the tools 
with which people produce are the medium through which they 
‘gain mastery Over nature, so language is the tool and the medium 
through which people gain influence over the behaviour of others 
and over their own actions. Language is therefore the basis on 
which the higher mental functions develop. 


a tool . . . serves as a conductor of humans’ influence on the object of 
their activity. It is directed towards the external world; it. must 
stimulate some changes in the object; it is a means of humans' external 
activity, directed toward the subjugation of nature (Vygotsky, in 
, Wertsch, 1985: 78). 


However, 


a sign [that is, a psychological tool] changes nothing in the object of a 
psychological operation. A sign is a means for psychologically influenc- 
ing behaviour — either the behaviour of another or one’s own 
behaviour; it is a means of internal activity, directed towards the 
mastery of kumans themselves (Vygotsky, in Wertsch, 1985: 78). 


Here, in Vygotsky’s idea of the sign as a psychological tool, we 
observe a striking parallel with the work of Mead. Both theorists 
believe that a sign is the social means of influencing the actions of 
‘others and, in the process, the sign also becomes a subjective 
means of directing one’s own actions. So while a sign is developed 
socially and has.primarily a social function, it is also that element 
of activity which can be turned towards the self as a subjective 
attitude. However, one must always remember ‘that for both 
Vygotsky and Mead, all elements of human activity must be 
objective before they can be made subjective. A.N. Leontyev 
takes up this theme of the objective and object-oriented nature of 
human activity. That is to say, activity is primarily an objective 


'. social function taking place in the interaction between people, 


which is oriented to what Mead called 'social objects'. These are 
objects that are the focus of group activity and which take on a 
meaning within social relations that becomes subjectified as men- 
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tal imagery. The difference between the cultural-historical school 
and Mead, is that they introduce the notion that social objects are 
produced, along with their symbolic and meaningful representa- 
tion. Thus, tool use and language use are the two mediums of 
human interaction, and it is through both these mediums that we 
create and appropriate the social heritage. 


. A tool mediates activity that connects a person not only with the world 
of objects but also with other people. This means that a person's 
activity assimilates the experience of humanity. Yt means that a person's 
mental processes (the ‘higher mental functions’) acquire:a structure 
necessarily linked to socio-historically formed means and modes, which 
are transmitted to him by other people through team-work and social 
intercourse. But to transmit a means or a mode for carrying out some 
process can be done only in external form — in the form of action or in 
the form of external speech. In other words, the higher and specifically 
human processes can arise only through mutual interaction of person 
with person, as interpsychological processes, which only later come to 
be carried out by the individual independently. When this happens, 
some of these processes lose their original, external form, and are 
converted into intrapsychological processes (Leontyev, 1972: 19). 


Leontyev is here pointing out the necessary interconnection 
. between practical and mental activity, and that the processes of 
the mind — facilitated by language — are internalized forms of 
social activity. He is also showing that culture and the intercom- 
municative, intrapsychological processes, cannot be divorced from 
practical activity in the material world, and that team-work, social 
intercourse, and the higher mental functions, go hand-in-hand. 
The social heritage which creates individual capacities, abilities, 
knowledge and self-consciousness, is formed externally in social 
relations and activities before it is appropriated as psychic activity. 
As Thorlindsson says, ‘the object of consciousness is a product 
of human activity and is apprehended as such. Knowledge is 
the knowledge of objects integral to people's relations to the 
world, and these relations rest on practical human activity’ (1983: 
291). 

In this approach, the development of mind can be described in 
terms of the development of human practice, where mental 
reflection is always a component of practice, regulating human 
interventions in.the world. This can still be true in societies such as 
ours, where knowledge has: become highly specialized and is 

g abstracted from everyday activity. Even in these circumstances, 
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knowledge cannot be divorced from the technological relation to 
reality, either as a cause of technological breakthroughs, or as an 
effect of them, reflecting the nature of science and technology in 
its image of the world. 

A.N. Leontyev (1981) believes that the connection between the 
material and the mental, between practice and thought, is to be 
found in communicative activity, for language originally emerged 
out of the division of labour. In this division, individuals come to 
specialize in certain aspects of one overall group activity, and the 
goal of that activity will not be attained as a direct product of the 
action of any one individual. Under these conditions, communica- 
tion becomes necessary to,coordinate group activity and to trans- 
mit the meaning of the separate tasks to each individual. Because 
it was soon realized that speech had an effect on the actions of 
others, it could be separated from tasks which acted on objects 
alone, and used to act on other people in the whole realm of social 
intercourse. As language separated from a total dependence on 
practical activity, verbally communicated meanings also became 
abstracted from a. direct reference to objects, so that their ideal 
form — or representation — can take on an interdependent 
existence as an image in consciousness. Consciousness itself is no 
longer tied directly and immediately.to practice, but also has an 
interdependent life. As A.N. Leontyev (1981: 221) says, 'con- 
sciousness is the reflection of reality refracted as it were through 
the prism of socially developed linguistic meanings or concepts'. 

Language and signs, then, come to develop beyond the bound- 
aries of practical activity, as a whole realm of cultural existence 
through which individuals can communicate and appropriate expe- 
rience and information, beyond that which is necessary for purely 
practical tasks. Luria (1981: 27) points out how, at first, language 
was closely connected with practical activity, having a 'sympracti- 
cal character', but gradually became interdependent with it as a 
‘system of codes adequate for expressing any information’. For 
him, this illustrates the fact that, ‘if humans had not possessed the 
capacity for labour and had not had language, they would not have 
developed abstract, “categorical” thinking’ (Luria, 1981: 27). 

Furthermore, Luria (1976) gathered evidence to show how the 
higher mental functions develop along with forms of social labour, 
by studying the effect of education on agricultural workers in the 
Soviet Union. He noted that as organized processes of labour are 


formed and tasks become more highly differentiated and coordi- 4 


* 
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nated, the requirement for the learning of literacy skills becomes 
greater. This is because of the need of each worker to understand 
the whole field of. coordinated activities so that they may better 
adjust their own actions to those of their fellow workers. The 
actions of the individual, and their own comprehension of those 
actions, can no longer be tied to particular situations, but must 
extend beyond the particular context in which the action is framed. 
‘Communication skills are vital if this is to occur. A.N. Leontyev 
therefore noted that the ability to lift oneself out of a particular 
viewpoint, so as to take an overview of the situation, is one which 
is greatly extended by increased linguistic — and therefore con- 
scious — comprehension of the.context of action. 

Culture and the consciousness of individuals cannot, therefore, 
be ‘superstructures’ of a social ‘base’, for they develop in an 
interdependent relation with real, material human activities. The 
primary function of language and consciousness is to steer and 
direct social practice. Similarly, production is not simply a base on 
which culture forms, but is wholly integrated with it. As A.A. 
Leontyev (1981: 243) (A.N. Leontyev's son) explains, language is 
a system of ideal objects or quasi-objects — linguistic signs: — 
which ‘emerges in social activity as the converted form of actual 
connections and [social] relations'. However, the symbolic system 
which arises from social relations does not remain as a superstruc- 
ture to a social base, but is re-integrated with social relations and 
practices to form a new functional whole.: 

Human cognition therefore develops as part of a wider system of 
social experience constituted by the whole realm of practical and 
cultural relations. Acts are not simply appropriated by the person- 
ality, which forms itself as Séve believed, as an exchange between 
acts: rather, practical and cultural relations are appropriated as an 
internal conversation which forms what we have come to call the 
'mind'. There is agreement again with Mead on this point, in 
that the cultural-historical school see consciousness as an 
internal dialogue which reflects the social relations between 

- individuals, and will also reflect within the consciousness of 

particular individuals their own place within those relations. As 
Vygotsky says, 

the very mechanism underlying higher mental functions is a copy from 

social interaction; all higher mental functions are internalized social 

-telationships. These higher mental functions are the basis of the 

K. Andividual's social structure. Their composition, genetic structure, and 


ay 
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means of action — in a word, their whole nature — is social. Even 
when we turn to mental processes, their nature remains quasi-social. In 
their own private sphere, human beings retain the functions of social 
interaction (1981: 164). 


We can see here a reflection of Mead’s idea, that even when 
individuals are alone, they still think using truncated forms of their 
social conversations and the pattern of their social vocabulary. 
Similarly, for the cultural-historical school, the self and the mind is 
a dialogical structure which mirrors the type of conversations 
occurring in society. It is important to stress here the difference 
between this approach and the type of structural linguistics which 
has informed: much social scientific work in the West. The 
cultural-historical school do not place primary importance on the 
grammatical structures which underlie language, but as Wertsch 
(1987) shows, they emphasize the determinate role of everyday 
speech in the structuring of language and thought. This means that 
the self is not constructed according to a pre-structured discourse 
or language, for the self is a dialogue which reflects and refracts 
concrete social interactions in which it plays a part. These dia- 
logues are always incomplete and in a state of continuation, and 
the dialogical self is always an active part’ of these ‘ongoing 
processes. The personality is not a product of social discourse, but 
is a self-created aspect of concrete social dialogue. 

This also has consequences for structuration theories within the 
social sciences, like Giddens’s, which tend to see -the social 
situation, and the self that acts within it, as a product of the social 
rules which structure the exchanges between individuals. For the 
cultural-historical school, neither social nor linguistic rules are the 
medium of social action or the psychological processes of the self. 
What mediates human activity are tools and signs, and these are an 
essential part of the concrete relation between humans and their 
material ‘environment, and between individual humans them- 
selves. These real relations and the form of their mediation are 
determined as functional wholes which then shape and define 
human activity. As Wertsch says, 


The fundamental claim here is that human activity (both on the 
interpsychological and intrapsychological planes) can be understood 
only if we take into consideration the ‘technical tools’ and ‘psychologi- 
cal tools’, or ‘signs’ that mediate this activity. These forms of media- 
tion, which are products of the sociocultural milieu in which they-exist, 
are not viewed as simply facilitating activity that would otherwise ie 





& 
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place. Instead, they are viewed as fundamentally shaping and defining 

it (1987: 7-8). ' 

However, the forms of mediation, the technical and psychologi- 
cal tools, not only determine the shape of social activity but also 
the shape and structure of the personality. I now wish to turn to 
Vygotsky’s theories of psychological development to see exactly 
how the socio-historically formed mediators of activity are funda- 
mental in the creation of the personality. 


The History of Personality Development in Ontogeny 


Vygotsky sees the development of the personality occurring in 
relations, particularly the active relation.of the child to its environ- 
ment of objects and to the humans who compose its social world. 
This does not mean that Vygotsky theorizes the influence of the 
individual on the one side and that of the ‘environment’ or social 
world on the other. Because this is a dialectical and developmental 
approach, the personality develops within these relations, not 
externally to them. The child is not on the one side with the world 
on the other, for the child’s experience and personality is consti- 
tuted in its active relationship to its world. It is this relationship 
that will become internal to the child and shape the psychological 
plane and the structure of the self. Vygotsky identifies the 
misrecognition of the child’s relation to its social world as one of 
the fundamental problems of psychology, in that: 


` We have inadequately studied the internal relationship of the child to 
the people around him . . . We have recognized in words that.we need 
to study the child's personality and environment as a unity. It is 
incorrect, however, to represent this problem in such a way that on one 
side we have the influence of personality while on the other we have the 
influence of the environment. Though the problem is frequently 
represented in precisely this way, it is incorrect to represent the two as 
external forces acting on one another. In the attempt to study the unity, 
the two are initially torn apart. The attempt is then made to unite them 
(1987: 32). 


But this attempt is bound to fail, as we saw in Chapter One, 
because the problem has been stated incorrectly, creating a 
dichotomy between the personality and the social world where 
there should be a unity. Vygotsky continues by trying to set the 
problem right about the central importance of relations in creating 


5 the child's experience and personality. 
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The child's experience is the kind of simple unit of which it is 

. impossible to say that it is the influence of the environment on the child 
or a characteristic of the child himself. Experience is a unit of 
personality and environment as they exist in development . . . Experi- 
ence must be understood as the internal relationship of the child as an 
individual to a given aspect of reality (Vygotsky, 1987: 32). 


Vygotsky's entire corpus of works aims to show that the relation 
between the child and its environment does not unfold spontane- 
ously from the child's own activity considered in isolation from 
ethers. Rather, the child must always be considered in an interde- 
pendent relation to those around him or her, who instruct the child 
in its activities using the materials and the knowledge of the day. 
As Valsiner (1988) points out, the interdependent relation 
between children and adults may not always imply conscious 
instruction in modes of activity, because the child may implicitly 
learn from elders by using their behaviour as a model. Equally, the 
child may use social objects within the socially structured environ- 
ment to solve problems independently of adults, in which case the 
guidance of the adult social world is still a factor in this mode of 
learning. 

It is on points such as these that Vygotsky disagreed with the 
developmental psychologist Jean Piaget. Piaget (1926) believed 
that it was the problem solving activity of the child which 
determined the development of the logical processes of the mind 
and of consciousness. For Vygotsky, however, Piaget never con- 
sidered problem solving activity in the context of a social world, 
and ignored the crucial relation between the child and the adults 
who guide its development. The child rarely acts alone, always 
actively solving problems and developing the self-conscious ability 
to guide its own actions in an interdependent relation with an adult 
or more able peer. While the relationship of instruction is an 
interdependent one, the more able partner usually will have the 
more dominant role. 

This means that children begin to master functions in interaction 
before they are capable of using them self-consciously, at a more 
advanced level. Vygotsky called this gap between what is learned 
and what is independently mastered the ‘Zone of Proximal Devel- 
opment’. This he defined as: ‘the distance between the actual 
development level as determined by independent problem solving 
and the level of potential: development as determined through 


problem solving under adult guidance or in collaboration with . 
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more capable peers’ (in Wertsch, 1979: 2). Thus, under adult 
guidance, children will begin to engage in types of activity that 
they are not yet capable of engaging in of their own volition. They 
learn these functions before they self-consciously master them. 
Vygotsky says that, ‘consciousness and control appear only at a 
late stage in the development of a function, after it has been used 
and practiced unconsciously and spontaneously. In order to sub- 
ject a function to intellectual and volitional control, we must first 
possess it’ (1962: 90-1). Once such a function is possessed and can 
be used independently by the child, it becomes the basis on which 
the child moves on to learn and eventually master new functions 
and problem solving activities. 

Vygotsky believes that the biology of the developing child is 
important in determining what skills or ideas it can begin to learn 
at certain stages of its life. Humans could not develop capacities or 
perform acts they were not biologically able or adapted to. 
However, biology does not lead the process of personality devel- 
opment; rather, cultural instruction determines the level to which 
people will develop psychologically. This is because -what is 
learned is not given in biology, but developed in cultural history 
and transmitted to the child in learning. 

For Vygotsky, speech is a key element in the transmission of the 
cultural heritage to the child. Again he disagreed with Piaget on 
the function of speech in the activity of children. In their empirical 
studies both Vygotsky and Piaget had noted that young children 
tend to talk themselves through their actions, speaking aloud to 
themselves as if they were talking to another person. For Piaget, 
this was evidence of the fundamentally egocentric nature of 
childhood speech, which only becomes used socially to communi- 
cate with others as the child matures. For Vygotsky, this could not 
possibly be the case, for the child must have learned its language 
from its elders in interaction with them. Only after this stage does 
the child begin to speak to itself as an accompaniment to its own 
activity. Unlike Piaget, Vygotsky does not believe that the child 
speaking aloud to itself is a passing phase, which is part of the 
overall transition from egocentredness to social awareness in 
children. Instead he thinks that this is an important stage in the 
development of inner speech and therefore of subjective thought. 

Vygotsky’s own studies uncovered three stages in the develop- 
ment of speech and thought in the child. First of all there is ‘social 
. speech’ where the child is introduced to the speech content of the 
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adult world — initially by its parents — and taught how to use 
words. Then, secondly, there is ‘egocentric speech’, in which the 
child will use words to guide its own behaviour by talking aloud to 
itself as an adult would who was giving the child instructions. In 
this phase the child commands its own actions in the style of adults 
who have been guiding its activity in the past. The third and final 
stage of this development Vygotsky calls ‘inner speech’, for the 
child no longer continues-to speak out loud.to itself to command 
and regulate its activity, instead having internalized the social form 
of communication as a way of autonomously regulating its own 
actions. At this stage, speech ‘centres’ itself in the personality as a 
conscious ego — the ‘I’ — which creates the internal plane of 
self-consciousness. 

In Vygotsky’s work, therefore, psychological functions develop 
firstly on the ‘social level, as relations between humans, before 
they develop at the psychological level. He claims that every 
process in the development of the higher mental functions appears 
twice: 


first, on the social level, and later, on the individual level: first, between 
people (interpsychological), and then inside the child (intrapsychologi- 
cal). This applies equally to voluntary attention, to logical memory, 
and to the formation of concepts. All the higher functions originate as 
actual relations between human individuals (1978: 57). 


But this means that, as Vygotsky pointed out earlier, the child 
masters activities practically, in its interactions with adults, before 
it masters them intellectually and can use them autonomously. At 
the earliest stages of child development, before the child begins to 
master speech between the ages of two to three years, mental 
functions and intelligence are closely tied to the sensori-motor 
functions. The child’s thinking is closely bound to its practical 
activity and to its socio-emotional attachments to its carers, which 
form the relationships where needs can be expressed and met, and 
the wishes and desires are created. At this stage in development, 
thinking is totally encapsulated in the child’s activity and emo- 
tional responses, and has not yet developed as self-consciousness 
which can regulate and direct actions. This level of mental 
functioning never disappears, for Vygotsky understands that 
desires and emotions remain the forces that motivate thought and 
action throughout life. He says: 


Thought itself is engendered by motivation, i.e., by our desires and 
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needs, our interests and emotions. Behind every thought there is an 
affective-volitional tendency, which holds the answer to the last ‘why’ 
in the analysis of thinking (1962: 150). 


What is transformed, however, as children begin to master 
language, is the actual thought processes themselves. If emotion 
and desire remain the motivating forces behind thought, then in 
language these thoughts find a new medium for formulating 
themselves and a totally new structure. For Vygotsky, ‘speech 
does not merely serve as the expression of developed thought. 
Thought is restructured as it is transformed into speech. It is not 
expressed but completed in the word’ (1987: 251). Speech is 
therefore a key to the development of thought rather than being 
an advanced form for its articulation. Vygotsky draws a distinction 
in this manner between the ‘lower mental functions’, which are 
closely tied to the emotional and active responses of the body, and 
the ‘higher mental functions’, which emerge with the learning of 
language and the development of self-conscious, self-regulating 
thought processes. For Vygotsky, then, thinking is initially a 
bodily process, for the higher mental functions only emerge with 
language, which creates a new medium and structure for thought. 

From his empirical studies into the development of children, 
Vygotsky detected that the curves of development of thought and 
speech are separate until the child is about two years of age. At 
this stage, thought and'speech join together to initiate new forms 
of thinking and acting. In its activity, the child becomes curious 
about the names of things, and as a result, there is a rapid increase 
in vocabulary. But more importantly, the child is learning the signs 
which represent objects and has discovered the symbolic function 
of words: the child is learning to place objects, including its own 
self, in a system of social meanings, and is thereby becoming an 
object to itself. At this juncture the self begins to emerge in 
awareness and the inner conversation is begun with that self. As 
Mead would put it, self-consciousness is being forged out of the 
consciousness of experience within communicative interaction. 
Vygotsky outlines this process, in which, ‘schematically, we may 
imagine thought and speech as two intersecting circles. In their : 
overlapping parts thought and speech coincide to produce what is 
called verbal thought’ (1962: 47). Thus we see how thought and 
speech are joined in communicative interaction to develop the 
higher mental functions. 

In this process of verbal thinking, the unit of analysis for 
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Vygotsky is what he calls ‘word meaning’. That is, once language is 
fully internalized when a child has passed the phase of ‘egocentric 
speech’, the word no longer appears in its fully articulated form in 
order to command our actions: in fact, the vocalization of inner 
speech dies out arid we operate ‘not with the word itself but with 
‘its image’ (Vygotsky, 1987: 262). We operate with the sense of a 
word, rather than with its full verbal expression, so that in thought 
‘we know our own phrase before we pronounce it’ (Vygotsky, 
1987: 261). The sense of a word is all the psychological events 
aroused in consciousness. by the word, rather than its precise . 
meaning in a particular context. Because of this, speech for oneself 
is very different in its structure from speech for others, for inner 
speech is mute, silent speech. Also, the syntax of inner speech has 
its own structure, for we do not need to fully express a sentence to 
understand our own meaning. Instead, we can understand our- 
selves through hints and allusions, thus expressing our thoughts 
without putting them into precise words. 


In inner speech, the syntax and phonetic aspects of speech are reduced 
to a minimum. They are maximally simplified and condensed. Word 
meaning advances to the forefront. Thus, in inner speech, the relative 
independence of word meaning and sound is graphically illustrated 
(Vygotsky, 1987: 21). ` 


- Consciousness therefore divelaps within the personality as a 
whole — in its bodily, emotional/volitional aspects — and with 
each stage in the development of consciousness there is a transfor- 
mation in its internal structure. Initially, self-awareness is absent 
from mental activity, which remains purely on the level of what 
Giddens (1984) calls ‘practical consciousness’, where there is a 
non-reflective understanding of how to perform an action. Later, 
as thought and speech begin to merge, there appears what 
Giddens has termed ‘discursive consciousness’, where thoughts 
can be articulated in words — both socially and psychologically — - 
and there is self-conscious awareness and control over thought and 
action. The primary unit in this discursive consciousness, which 
mediates between internal thoughts and social speech, is ‘word 
meaning’. This is the form of mediation by which practical 
consciousness can be translated into discursive consciousness, and 
if so desired, expressed to others in external speech. But social 
speech remains the foundation on which this whole process rests, 
for individuals would not be able to think and act in such a way 
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were it not for the social conversation between them occurring 
within joint activities. 

However, it is not only- consciousness but the whole of the 
personality which is transformed through these processes. In 
recently translated lecture notes, Vygotsky (1987) shows how the 
emotions, memory, imagination and the will are created as 
consciousness — and the whole of the personality — becomes 
centred around word meaning. Emotions, for example, are devel- 
< oped through the social ‘and self-conscious moulding of impulses 
and affects, which lose their automatic character and take on a 
more voluntary function in the personality. In the mature self, the 
emotions play a subordinate and supporting role in thought, 
prompting and motivating; but not controlling thinking. It is only 
in pathological thought. processes, such as schizophrenia, where 
emotions begin to control thought — resuming their dominant and 
automatic character at the periphery of the self, rather than in 
relation to the self-conscious.centre. | 

The stages in this development of personality and consciousness 
are followed up by Bozhovich (1979, 1980), who shows how, at 
about the age of three years, the child begins to recognize itself as 
the: subject or initiator of its own acts. This coincides with 
Vygotsky’s findings on.the development of thought and speech. At 
this stage, involuntary motivation no longer remains the driving 
force in the personality, as the cognitive and affective processes 
are brought into balance by the self-conscious personality —-the 
‘T. The T itself is the product of speech, the linguistic reference 
point that the child uses to identify its new found sense of its own 
self as a subject and initiator of action. This only occurs, though, in 
interaction with others, for the child's action is orientated within 
its social relationships: these determine the instruments that 
mediate.its activity, as well as the changing needs which are the 
foundation of the child’s capacity for action at each stage, of 
development. There is, then, a gradual transformation of motives 
in the maturation of the child, which are created along with the 
different forms of activity the child is engaged in during the stages 
of its social development. : 

However, despite attempts to update and extend Vygotsky’s 
theories, they have come in for a number of criticisms in recent 
years, even among those generally sympathetic to his approach. 
Van der Veer and van IJzendoorn (1985) are critical of Vygotsky's 
rigid separation of the lower and higher mental functions, whereby 
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he appears to claim that the lower mental processes are automatic 
and therefore innate within the personality. They claim that 
research has now shown that what Vygotsky referred to as the 
lower mental functions are also created in the early social develop- 
ment of the child, a suggestion I will follow up in the next section 
of this chapter: Vygotsky has also been criticized for concentrating 
almost exclusively on communicative interaction and the develop- 
ment of thought in the mastery of speech, thus recognizing yet 
leaving aside the role played by practical activity in the formation 
of conscious personality. 

This has led to some debate about the extent to which 
Vygotsky's theories are actually Marxist. Kozulin (1990), for 
example, has.recently stated that Vygotsky's style of Marxism 
belongs to the European cultural tradition rather than the Soviet 
varieties of Leninism and Stalinism. For Kozulin, this means that 
Vygotsky's work can now be put back into the European tradition 
of thought, exemplified today by. philosophical hermeneutics and 
the theory of communicative interaction. While I agree that 
Vygotsky was highly influenced by European philosophy, we must 
not forget that Marx was a key element of this tradition which was 
of such influence on Vygotsky. Why thén conipare him only with 
those Western thinkers who are not Marxists? Surely, more 
suitable comparisons can be made between Vygotsky and other 
cultural Marxists from a Western European background, such as 
‘Lukacs, Gramsci and Althusser. Not to do so appears to be an 
attempt to play down Vygotsky’s Marxism and blandly to absorb 
all that is. special about his unique attempt to create a Marxist 
psychology into a position ‘not unlike ethogenic social science. 
(Harré et al. (1985) now try to claim that ethogenics is inspired by 
Vygotsky.) Other scholars, such as Wertsch (1985) and Lee (1985) 
keep Vygotsky firmly in the full spectrum of his intellectual 
background; of which Marxism is undoubtedly the mainstay. As 
Valsiner (1988: 125) says of Vygotsky, ‘he relied seriously but 
intelligently on the Marxist philosophical background which con- 
siders human beings to be active participants in their interaction 
with the environment’. It is this emphasis on human activity and its 
necessary relation to consciousness that marks Vygotsky’s psychol- 
ogy as. Marxist, along with his strong historical-approach. 

"I will address this question of activity within the cultural- 
historical school in the last section of this chapter, where Leon- 
tyev’s work will be considered. Suffice to say for the moment that I 
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feel Leontyev’s focus on practical activity is not a contradiction of 
Vygotsky’s work, but a different emphasis within the same tradi- 
tion of thought. What I have already said in the earlier part of this 
chapter, about the link between practical and communicative 
activity within the cultural-historical school as a whole, is justifica- 
tion for this approach. However, before considering Leontyev’ s 
work, I wish to turn to theories of the formann: of the self prior to 
the gos ae of speech. 


Formation of the Pre-linguistic Self 


Contrary to many of Vygotsky’s statements about the lower 
mental functions, there is now evidence to suggest that children 
actively begin to appropriate the social heritage, and to construct 
their personality under the influence of their culture, before they 
have acquired linguistic competence. Indeed, it is claimed that the 
pre-linguistic interactions with adults and the adult world, lays the 
foundation on which the child acquires language, along with other 
more specific dispositions. These findings do not contradict any- 
thing in Vygotsky’s main documentation of the development of the 
higher mental functions, in fact they complement his work and 
extend the spirit of his enquiries to the pre-linguistic stage of 
childhood. They show how social history affects the development 
of the child, by determining the foundation of dispositions on 
which future capacities and activities will be based, long before the 
child is aware of the influences upon it. 

. Récent work in the early stages of child development has 
stressed how early activities are set in what Clark (1978: 235) calls 
a ‘social/communicative structure’ which is determined by the 
structure of the adult world. It is within this structure that children 
act and adults interpret their actions as containing specific mean- 
ings. Carers and their children therefore co-ordinate their activi- 
ties in a socially defined way, the adult taking the leading role in 
this process, interpreting and facilitating the actions of the child. 
As Clark (1978: 237) notes; ‘in this way the child can do things and 
intend to do them before he is physically capable of success on his 
own: social activity precedes individual capacity’. Initially it is the 
adult who does most of the work in this interaction; but gradually 
the child is expected to do more for itself, the adult holding back 
before intervening to help the child complete an action success- 
fully. In this situation, the adult and the child develop expectations 
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about how each will respond and behave, which leads to 
co-ordinated interactions. 

The child is not simply learning how to respond to a stimulus in 
this early interaction, but is learning a whole pattern of behaviour 
in a social setting, as well as expectations of the likely outcome of 
activities in particular situations. The child is learning a repertoire 
of social behaviour which will be called upon throughout life. This 
is achieved only in a socially structured setting, as Ferrier (1978) 
shows, where the repeated pattern of child care events — such as 
feeding, bathing, changing clothes and bed-times — along with the 
ritualized use of language, are the means through which children 
originally orient themselves in the social world and develop a basis 
on which they can learn language. Shotter (1978: 65-6) remarks 
that this is not the imposition of a structure upon children by 
adults; but is more a question of adults finding the structure within 
the child's activities and facilitating it, or drawing it out, in a 
socially prescribed way. Important here is the rhythm. of interac- 
tions between the child and its carers. 

Central to all this work is Mead's insight that social adenine: 
are implicit in actions which are then expressed in words. The 
formation of children’s meaningful activity and their communica- 
tion through gestures, is therefore a precondition for the learning 
of language. As Bradley (1989: 128) points out, body language has 
a grammar of its own which reflects that of speech. Lock (1978) 
also traces this idea in Vygotsky’s work, through the notion that 
symbolic systems are rooted in social transactions, and that for 
infants these are primarily emotively based. Gestures are’ origi- 
nally the main currency in the interaction between parent and 
child, along with emotive signals such as crying. In the same 
volume of studies, Edwards (1978) shows that as verbal expres- 
sions are gradually mastered by the child, they do not displace 
non-verbal forms of communication; rather, words are integrated 
into a sequence of looks and gestures which form the pattern of an 
overall communicative setting. Social meanings therefore pattern 
the child’s communicative actions and structure their intentions 
before they have mastered language. 

Similarly, as Shotter (1978: 68) demonstrates, the way that 
parents interpret the actions of the infant as having an intention, 
and act in order to help them fulfil it, also creates a situation in 
which the satisfaction of needs is negotiated with the child. Given 
what Séve had to say in the last chapter about the formation of 
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human needs within social activity, we can see here how the needs 
of the child are socially developed in the active relationship 
between the parents and the infant. And if, as Vygotsky thought, 
behind the process of thinking there is always the emotional/ 
volitional sphere — the needs and desires of the individual — then 
it is the early formation of needs and emotions which is crucial to 
the development of thought in the child. This early formation of 
emotions and needs in interaction prepares the ground for children 
to develop linguistic competence and learn to express certain 
feelings or desires in the appropriate social symbols or words. 
However, in this activity, and in the preparation for it, needs and 
emotions are socially moulded in specific ways so that the human 
community has the means by which to express them to others. 

Thus human infants move from the social shaping of their 
sensori-motor activity, to the expression of needs and wants in 
social gestures, to social activity which is mediated by speech. In 
another important investigation which links practical and verbal 
activity, Patricia Marks Greenfield (1978) draws out the parallel 
between action mediated by language and the constructive ele- 
ment in practical activity itself. Construction activity involves 
building objects into physical structures, in the same way that 
words are combined to form the structure of language. Just as 
objects are agents to the very young child, used because of their 
size or shape, words are used in what seems like the appropriate 
context, with little grasp of their overall meaning. Later in 
development, objects and words are used as instruments for a 
particular purpose in activity; a finding which backs up the 
cultural-historical school's linkage between tools and signs as 
practical and psychological instruments for changing the environ- 
ment, or influencing the actions of others. Practical and linguistic 
activity therefore have a similar structure and are linked in the 
development of mental capacities. 

- This is explored further by Edwards (1978: 466) in his concept of 
the ‘Original Word Game’. Through this concept, Edwards dem- 
onstrates that while caretakers are explicitly teaching children the 
names of objects in language use, they are implicitly teaching . 
children to locate objects in space, to synchronize dialogue with 
the others with whom they are communicating and to co-ordinate 
joint activity through the use of language and gesture. There is, 
then, an intimate link between the structuring of practical activity 
in time and space, and the learning of language. 
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We can see from this that what Vygotsky referred to as the 
lower mental functions are also developed in the child’s social 
interaction with adults, for these functions are gradually being 
created within the zone of proximal development. But we can also 
see the beginnings of the formation of what Bourdieu referred to 
as the ‘social habitus’, which is the basic dispositions fundamental 
to individuals within a particular social group or class. Dispositions 
and inclinations are formed in the earliest years through the child’s 
interdependence with adults, which will later incline the person 
towards the development of certain capacities, and will orientate 
them within social practice as a whole. A repertoire of what 
Bourdieu calls ‘strategies’ will be passed on to the child which will 
enable or limit their social activities in later years. What none of- 
the theorists of child development have considered so far, is the 
way that the social class’of the child will influence the process and 
affect the dispositions they: acquire, or do not Faute in early 
pre-linguistic learning. | 

Also, many of the dispositions and inclinations foimed d in the 
habitus from the earliest years of infancy may not be dialogically 
articulated as part of discursive consciousness, and-will continue to 
operate within the personality as an unconscious force. They 
interact with the self-conscious ‘I’ as a silent partner in a conversa- 
- tion without words, motivating or restricting the activities we 
engage in without ever revealing themselves to our conscious 
awareness and therefore to our control. Motives and restrictions 
can be constituted.as part of the personality within the structure of : 
our social-action, without us ever becoming entirely aware of their 
operation and their influence. As Leontyev showed within the 
cultural-historical school, practical activity is still an important. 
aspect in the understanding of human action as a whole, including 
communicative activity, for it is practice which is the basis for 
communication, as well as being the foundation of practical 
consciousness. It is to the exploration of the development of the 
structure of personality in social activity that I now turn. 


The Unconscious Personality: Conversation with 
a Silent Partner 


So far in this chapter I have concentrated mainly on the develop- 
‘ment of the conscious personality and the higher mental functions 
in social history, largely through the work of the cultural-historical 
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school. They place importance on both practical activity and 
activity mediated through language in the formation of the con- 
scious self. However, in the previous section it was shown how 
important practical activity is in the development of personality, as 
a basis for communicative interaction and the dialogical structure 
of the mind. Not all of practical consciousness — the knowing how 
to do things and the motivation to do them — is reflected 
discursively as self-consciousness, and therefore unconscious 
aspects of the personality will also be created in social activity. I 
want to suggest that just as there is not only one level of 
consciousness, but many — a fact I pointed to through the work of 
Mead — similarly there is not only one level of the unconscious. 
. The different levels of the unconscious are created in the same way 
as consciousness — through the activity of the individual. 

Leontyev spells out just how important practical activity is in the 
formation of personality, explaining that activity is ‘non-additive’ 
in human life. I take this to mean that one cannot add and subtract 
activity from humanity, for humanity is its activity. One cannot 
separate the individual or their consciousness from activity as a 
whole, for these phenomena develop within activity. 


Activity is a molar and non-additive unit of a material subject's life. In 
a narrower and more psychological sense, activity is a unit of life 
mediated by mental reflection whose real function is to orient the 
subject to the world of objects. Activity is thus not a reaction or a 
totality of reactions, but rather a system possessing structure, inner 
transformations, conversions and development (Leontyev, 1972: 10). 


To analyse exactly what gives activity this character of inner 
transformation, Leontyev suggests we look at three *macrostruc- 
tures' of activity. The first is the pattern of activity in society as a 
whole, of which we are a part and which forms the basis of our 
motivation to act. The second is the specific actions of persons 
which the structure of activity motivates and the specific goals at 
which these actions are aimed. The third macrostructure is the 
operations, or the means and methods of action, the way in which 
actions are performed and the conditions which structure it — e.g. 
habits, customs, accepted practices etc. These three macrostruc- 
tures are transforming, because activity creates motives which 
emerge as individual actions. In.turn, these actions — once 
learned — can become operations; that is, practical knowledge 
about the way to act in certain situations which remains uncon- 
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scious: it is never articulated discursively in the mind and is purely 
a background condition for the seemingly spontaneous production 
of an act. 

This means, however, that another characteristic of activity is 
that actions and goals are separable, for once an activity has been 
mastered — like driving a car — the goal of ‘driving’ becomes less 
important and the action is undertaken unthinkingly. It becomes 
part of the general operations that form the unconscious, taken- 
for-granted conditions of action. Thus, a car driver may have the 
goal of getting in the car to visit a friend, but need no longer think 
of how to drive the car. These macrostructures are therefore not 
separate aspects of activity but are inner relations within its overall 
flow. But the macrostructures will be in very different relations to 
the consciously acting personality, because they occupy different 
— albeit related — levels within the structure of activity. Some of 
the macrostructures we will be aware of, such as the actions we 
perform; yet we may remain oblivious to others even though they 
structure our actions. We may not be consciously aware of the 
operations which form the practical knowledge of how to do 
something, nor may we always be aware of the structures of social 
activity which provide our motives to act. While we may be aware 
of the goals towards which we strive, we may not always be sure of 
the nature of our motivation. 

For Leontyev, this helps to explain the phenomenon of uncon- 
scious motivation in human beings. It is not that the unconscious 
lies deep in some hidden realm of a pregiven self — in fact, exactly 
the opposite: it is because motivation develops within activity, and 
is therefore objective, that people often fail to see clearly the way 
in which motives are subjectively reflected as the propelling force 
behind actions. To understand motives clearly, one would have to 
undertake a study of a person’s objective activity and not their 
inner feelings, needs and desires. These are only the psychological 
signals which direct actions and are themselves phenomena cre- 
ated in social activity. Despite this, the goals, or the signs which 
represent them, are felt by individuals to rise up internally within 
their bodies and minds, when in fact they are a creation of the 
social world. The insight here, brought about by Leontyev’s 
dialectical method, is that consciousness and unconsciousness are 
not two distinct entities within the personality, but are part of the 

‘same unity. Whether the motive for an act becomes conscious or 
not depends on the place that the action occupies in the system of 
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social activity. When an act belongs to the system of social 
relations in general, which stretch far beyond the realm of 
individual action, then the motive for that action may .be more 
psychologically obscure. As Leontyev explains: 


The fact of the existence of actually unconscious motives does not in 
itself express a ‘special beginning hidden in the depths of the psyche. 
Unconscious motives have the same determination as all psychic 
reflection: a ‘real existence, activity of man in an objective world. 
Unconscious and conscious do not oppose one another; they are only 

. different forms and levels of psychic reflection found in strict relation to 
the place that that which is reflected occupies in the structure of 
activity, in the movement of its system (Leontyev, 1978: 124). 


So the system of social activity and relations creates motives in 
the personality to act in a certain way and to strive for certain 
goals. Leontyev (1978: 117) is in agreement with Séve in this 
respect, that it is activity which creates human needs and desires. 
However, these reflect in the personality as internal signals, as 
signs, through which the motive expresses itself: the particular 
macrostructure of activity in which the motive is created will 
determine whether it reaches full conscious awareness or whether 
the motive and its signals remain unconscious. Many of the 
motives created in social activity will be unconscious to individu- 
als, because the wider system of social activity itself remains 
opaque. 

. A link can be created here between the theories of Leontyev 
and those. of Richard Lichtman, whose notion of the ‘structural 
unconscious’ parallels that in the cultural-historical school. Licht- 
man takes a Marxist foundation as the starting point for his 
theories, believing that psychoanalysis tends towards an individu- 
alistic perspective on human beings. He then aims to. integrate 
insights taken from Freudian theory into a Marxist framework, 
‘providing’ a more adequate analysis of the social production -of 
personality. For example, Lichtman believes that the Marxist 
theory of the unconscious is similar to Freud’s, for both theorists 
saw that women and men are driven by forces they do not fully 
comprehend and cannot adequately control. These are powerful 
forces which cannot be: properly represented in consciousness. 
However, from Lichtman’s Marxist perspective, the unconscious is 
not an inner universe of biologically given drives, but arises from 
the fact that individuals are generally not aware that their motives: 
and their actions appropriate the logic of the social system.as a 
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whole. People are unaware that the source of their motivation is to 
be found in extended patterns of social activities (hence the term 
‘structural unconscious’). 

Lichtman believes this is especially so in a capitalist society, 
where individuals see themselves as isolated from others. This 
occurs through ideology, which is an expression of capitalist social 
relations and the conditions individuals experience therein, which 
leads people to view themselves through symbolically constructed ` 
consciousness as self-sufficient and divorced from others. Thus, 
symbolic consciousness stands between social beings and their 
social reality. This reality consists of the extensive network of 
social relations that is the basis upon which individuals act — a fact 
now confined.to the unconscious, along with our need for other 
human beings (which is now seen as a weakness to be denied, 
rather than a basic condition of our existence). This means that 

` within capitalist society, individuals take their own self-interest as 
the basic motive for action and believe that this is the most 
fundamental and unchangeable motive of the human character. 
Yet for Lichtman, 


self-interest and social competitiveness depend upon a general [social] 
structure which gives meaning to the individual acts of self- : 
aggrandizement and which must be implicitly understood and acknowl- 
.edged by the actors (1982: 232). i 


However, individuals do not realize that the source’ of their 
motivation to act in this way is social, that the acts they feel 
impelled to engage in do not well up from inside them, but only 
find their sense, meaning and motive within the overall structure 
of social activity and relations. 

Besides the structural unconscious, Lichtman detects another 
level of unconsciousness that he calls the ‘repressed unconscious’, 
which, through its’ defence mechanisms, further distorts and 
obscures the motives that appear in consciousness. The defence 
mechanisms which censor certain motives .are not organically 
constituted within the body io resist biological drives that provoke 
anxiety. Rather, defence mechanisms are socially produced to 
resist certain motives which .are ‘constituted-as-unrealizable’. 
Therefore, for Lichtman, ‘motive and countermotive have no 
existence independent of each other. Both are socially constructed 
out of a process which construes each only in contrast with the 
other’ (1982: 192). 
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This theory is illustrated with a re-reading of the Freudian idea 
of the Oedipus complex, in which repression is created in children 
by the social restrictions imposed on their sexual desire for the 
parent of the opposite sex. Through this mechanism the incest 
taboo is installed in the self as the most primary form of repres- 
sion. In Lichtman’s version of the Oedipal drama, the roles of the 
protagonists are reversed in truly Vygotskian fashion. It is no 
longer the forbidden desires of the child for its mother or father 
which create the need for repression, but instead it is the parents 
that project their erotic desires on to the child: desires which are, 
at every moment, surrounded by a taboo. This occurs because, in 
capitalist society, such idealized expectations of happiness and 
personal fulfilment are promised within marriage that they can 
never be realistically achieved. The parents’ disappointed illusions 
are then directed at the child, whereby the parents effectively turn 
themselves into the objects of the child’s desire. Yet the erotic 
fantasy induced in the child, in which the parent of the opposite 
sex becomes their fantasy lover, cannot be satisfied because of the 
taboo against incest, thus creating in the infant the first ‘aim- 
inhibited need’. These needs do not disappear as the person 
develops but become part of the repressed unconscious: an aspect 
of our own self which must be denied and cut off from the 
continued growth of the conscious personality. 

This new vision of the repressed unconscious is backed up by the ` 
work of the psychoanalyst Jean Laplanche (1989), who believes 
that it is the unconscious desire of the parents which is codified in 
language and which acts as an ‘enigmatic signifier’ towards the 
child. That is, a signifier which represents adult sexuality, which 
the child cannot decode. Such a signifier is enigmatic to the child 
and therefore has a seductive effect upon it, luring the child into a 
dialogue it does not understand. In the process, the enigmatic 
signifiers act to create the child’s own repressed unconscious — 
that which is an active force of desire in the personality, but which 
cannot be consciously articulated. As Lichtman notes, part of the 
self is then cut off from the growth of the conscious agent and 
becomes id-like. It continues to exist in a state of what Habermas 
(1972) calls ‘paleosymbolic prelinguisticality’, or in his later work, 
as a ‘delinguistified steering media’, which directs the personality 
in its actions while remaining mute — inarticulated and uncon- 
scious. 

There is also a parallel to this vision of the repressed uncon- 
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scious in the cultural-historical school and in the work of Mead. In 
the chapter on Mead it became clear that he saw the ‘generalized 
other’ in the psyche, which monitors and censors thoughts, as 
reflecting the laws and axioms of the universe of discourse, 
determining what responses and what imagery is permitted or 
impermissible. As in Lichtman’s work, what is accepted and what 
is taboo is created in the same moment by the same social and - 
psychological processes. In the cultural-historical school, these 
ideas are explored by Voloëinov, who claims that the conflict 
Freud noted between the psychological forces, such as ego and id, 
involving two psychic agencies in mutual deception and non- 
recognition, is not possible between two natural forces which are 
socially unmédiated. As a. linguist, Voloëinov recognized this 
process as the interplay of ideological signs which represent 
socially active people and groups who are in conflict. The conflict 
between different motives in the psyche, then, is not fundamen- 
tally an intrapsychological process but an interpsychological one.. 


The content of the human psyche — a content consisting of thoughts, 
feelings, desires — is given in a formulation made by consciousness 
and, consequently, in the formulation ‘of human verbal discourse. 
Verbal discourse, not in its narrow linguistic sense, but in its broad and 
concrete sociological sense — that is the objective milieu in which the 
psyche is presented. It is here-that motives of behaviour, arguments, 
goals, evaluations are composed and given external expression. It is 
here, too, that arise the conflicts among them (Voloëinov, 1976: 83). 


Voloëinov (1976: 89) links internal conflicts not only to psycho- 
logical repression, but shows how conflict and repression in the 
personality arises through the social conflicts between different 
groups that reflect in ideology (Voloëinov, 1973). Social and 
psychological repression cannot be separated precisely because the 
conflicts of the psyche are ideological conflicts, which in turn 
represent social conflict. It is for this reason that both Lichtman 
(1982: 277) and Voloëinov (1973: 37) argue that orientation in 
one’s own self, without the distorting influence of ideology and 
repression, is inseparable from orientation and greater conscious 
control of the social situation. Only when this is achieved by 
collective engagement in political democracy can a truly social self 
be created, with a clear consciousness of his or her own goals and 
ideals, and the social power to make them effective. As Lichtman 
says of Mead’s view of the democratic society and self, his ‘insight 
into the reciprocity of selfhood needs to be realized through 
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political transformation’ (1982: 277). Thus, we not only need a 
new theory which captures the social nature of the self, but also 
the social and political transformations that would make possible 
the development of more truly social individuals. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have attempted to show that a more rounded 
theory of social selves can be developed from theories influenced 
by Marxism. This involves not only the consideration of the effects 
of labour and practical activity on humans, but also the cultural 
and linguistic elements which shape the personality. Labour and 
language mediate the relation of individuals to the natural world as 
well as their relations to one another. These forms of mediation 
enter the personality as new structures of thought and self, which 
are appropriated in the activity of the person as it is structured by 
social relations. This happens from the earliest days of infancy and 
continues throughout the life of the individual. Not only is 
consciousness structured in this process; so too are the different 
levels of the unconscious self, whether it be the structural uncon- 
scious which forms the basis of our social habitus — the social 
origin of which remains obscure to people in their everyday lives 
— or the repressed unconscious, which is that part of our own self 
which is delinguistified and denied. The whole structure of the 
personality is therefore formed in social relations and activities. 

I will spell out in greater detail the structure of the social self in 
my conclusion in Chapter Eight, along with the need for greater 
democratic control of social processes that such a personality 
structure necessitates. Before that, I wish to explore the theories 
of Norbert Elias, who has also studied the socio- and psycho- 
genesis of the personality in a historical fashion. Many of the 
findings of his sociological and historical studies are pertinent to 
the knowledge of the cultural-historical development of the self, as 
well as to the social formation of the emotions and the personality 
structure of individuals in the Western world. It is to his work I 
now turn to further explore some of the ideas developed here. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Power Relations, Interdependencies 
and the Civilized Personality 


From our studies of Marxist theories of the self; we have gained an 
insight into the historical development of humanity as a whole and 
the personalities of individuals in particular. However, the histori- 
cal perspective on the development of humankind and their 
individual powers is not limited to Marxism alone. It is also the 
central theme running through Norbert Elias’s theory of the 
‘civilizing process’ in the West, and the socio-:and psycho-genesis 
of personalities within this process, -which complements and 
extends the insights from Marxian cultural theory. For Elias, 
humans can never be considered as separate from the figuration of 
social relations they form between themselves, a figuration.that is 
bonded and changed by varying balances of power between the - 
different groups and individuals within it. We are always locked 
into figurational relations with others, so that the actions we 
undertake, and the personalities we develop, are dependent on the 
processes within those figurations. Furthermore, these processes 
are formed by the changing historical network of interdependen- 
cies between individuals, which, in turn, is influenced by the 
fluctuating balances of power within the figuration over time. To 
see this more clearly, I propose to investigate Elias’s work in more 
detail, beginning with the methods of figurational sociology itself, 
drawing out from this the relevance to the theory of social selves 
which I am developing here. 


The Figurations and Interdependencies of Individuals 


One of Elias’s central analogies when describing the figurations-of 
individuals is that of the game. For him, being a member of a 
figuration is like taking part in a game, where the actions of the 
individuals involved are influenced by the moves being made by 
their fellow players and adversaries. In a figuration, as in a game, 
people are enmeshed in relations where they form alliances with 
some, or engage in hostilities with others, so that the changing 
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pattern and formation of the figuration is influenced by a mobile 
balance of tension between the players. These alliances and 
oppositions between individuals or groups form the interdepen- 
dencies which make up the figuration itself. As Elias says, 


By figuration we mean the changing pattern created by the players as a 
whole — not only by their intellects but by their whole selves, the 
totality of their dealings in their relationships with each other. It can be 
seen that this figuration forms a flexible lattice-work of tensions. The 
interdependence of the players, which is a prerequisite of their forming 
a figuration, may be an interdependence of allies or of opponents 
(1978a: 130). | 


Interdependence is also, therefore, a central element in Elias’s 
sociology, for as he indicates above, the interdependencies 
between individuals are the framework of the figuration. The 
concept indicates the way in which humans within a group or a 
society are bound by mutual dependence on each other. This is 
increasingly.so in modern societies, where the division of labour 
has advanced to such a degree of specialization that we are reliant 
on each other for the functions we perform in the figuration. 
However, this type of dependence is only one aspect of a 
figuration. As Elias mentions above, not only allies but opponents 
are dependent on one another. Just as a game of football requires 
two teams pitched against one another to make. a match, so 
‘enemies ‘in the figuration are dependent on one another to 

. continue — with the desired outcome of winning — their particu- 
lar conflict. 

This is of importance to the concept of power that Elias 
develops through the figurational model. For him power is not a 
property owned by one group, which is inflicted or imposed on 
others. Instead, power is a relation between individuals or groups, 
and this always comes in the form of a balance. Only in very rare 
circumstances do we find an individual or group with no power or 
influence over others. Power relations are a balance within the 
figuration because the changing network of relations may allow 
one group to increase their power chances and. gain a relative 
dominance over.others. Yet this is unlikely to be a complete 
dominance, for the most powerful groups will still be interdepen- 
dent to some degree with the groups who they dominate, so that 
the oppressed will have some measure of influence which limits the 
manoeuvres of those in ascendancy. For Elias, then, ‘power is not 
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an amulet possessed by one person and not by another; it is a 
structural characteristic of human relationships — of all human 
relationships’ (1978a: 74). It should not be thought of as ‘a thing 
that one can put in one's pocket like a key' (1984: 251). Thus, 


the concept of power has been transformed from a concept of substance 
to a concept of relationship. At the core of changing figurations — 
indeed the very hub of the figuration process — is a fluctuating, tensile 
equilibrium, a balance of power moving to and fro, inclining first to one 
side and then to the other. This kind of fluctuating balance of power is a 
structural characteristic of the flow of every figuration (Elias, 1978a: 
131). 


This is why Elias claims that there are constraints upon.individ- 
ual actions within the figuration. It is because people are part of 
this tensile equilibrium of power that they find the possibilities for 
action both limited and enabled by the figuration as a whole. Like 
Foucault, then, Elias shows how the field of possible actions is 
structured by relations of power. However, he understands that 
the freedom of individuals to act in certain ways, and the restric- 
tion of their manoeuvres in other respects, are an element of the 
chain of interdependencies that link them to others. It is always 
tempting when Elias talks of the constraining effect of figurations 
to begin thinking in terms of the Hobbesian problem of order, or 
Durkheim's theory of the sui generis authority of social rules. This, 
however, would be a grave mistake. Unlike Hobbes or Durkheim, 
Elias is not proposing that humans have a nature which is 
essentially destructive or egoistic, and which must be constrained 
by social regulations: rather, he is simply pointing out that, in a 
figuration, our actions are always tied to, and limited by, the 
actions of all those with whom we are interdependent. As in a 
game of chess, no single player is able to play without regard to the 
rules of the game or the moves of their opponent. One move is 
always followed by a counter-move, which in turn will inspire the 
next move from the appropriate player. The impulse to act and the 
constraint upon action is thus part of any figuration, be it a game 
or a set of social interdependencies. 

Similarly, in games and social figurations, no single person 
controls the process of the game itself. Everybody involved in the 
figuration attempts to influence the outcome, but this always 
remains uncertain. Together, people form an interlocking network 
of relations, and the result of their reciprocal actions within these 
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relations will never be what any one person intended. Those for 
whom the changing balance of power has moved in their favour 
will still be unable to entirely control the processes within the 
figuration, even. though they may have the greatest influence or 
the most ability to protect themselves from unfavourable conse- 
quences. The outcome of many people acting together in a 
figuration will be to produce a result that no single person or group 
had intended. In this way, the figuration has a dynamic all of its 
own, even though it cannot be separated from the actions and 
interrelations of the individuals who compose it. 

"This is one of Elias's main reasons for developing the concept of 
figuration. It is to show that behind the processes that sociologists 
have.called ‘social structures’ or.‘social systems’, there are individ- 
uals involved in reciprocal actions and relations —.a multitude of 
social interdependencies. It is therefore wrong to separate ‘social 
` facts’ from facts about individuals, for the two are not separate 
entities, but simply different perspectives on the same figurational 
process. However, it also follows from.this that individuals can 
never be treated as separate from their societies, bécause from the 
moment we are born we are always in a figuration of interdepen- 
dencies with other people. The figuration is therefore the unit of 
analysis, and it is only within it that the different perspectives of ‘I’ 
and ‘we’ — the individual and the group as.a whole — develop. In 
fact, as Mead pointed out, the personal pronoun ‘I’ only emerges 
in.terms of relationships, for 


«T € 


one cannot imagine an ‘I’ without a ‘he’ or a ‘she’, a ‘we’, ‘you’ 
(singular and plural) or ‘they’ (Elias, 1978a: 123). 


-Elias is showing here how these are not pregiven entities, but 
reference points within a figuration. They indicate the positions 
held by people. in their relationships to one another. It becomes 
misleading to use concepts such as ‘I’ independently of their 
position within the figuration, in which the rest of the pronouns 
have a reference point, for it makes it appear that these pronouns 
have a natural existence in themselves (such as an ‘ego’ for 
example). Like the psychologists we have looked at earlier, Elias 
is aware that the experience of oneself as an ‘I’ only develops along 
with the recognition of the separateness of others. . 

‘This means, for Elias, that we must make a fundamental 
transformation in our image of human individuals, away from the 
traditional notion of ‘homo clausus’, which sees the individual as a 
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self-contained entity — a world within themselves — and towards 
the notion of individuals as ‘homines aperti’: that is, individuals 
who are bound together in the historical processes of the figuration 
and who are open to mutual determination (Arnason, 1987). And, 
as Elias also says, the concept of ‘homines aperti’ ‘also helps us.to 
understand something else — that the concept “individual” refers 
to interdependent people in the singular, and the concept “soci- 
ety” to interdependent people in the plural’ (1978a: 125). It may 
also help ‘to achieve a degree of detachment from the feeling that 
one exists as a person "within", and all other People exist 
“outside” ’ (1978a: 125). i 

However, only changes in the balance of power can describe the 
dynamic of figurational processes, and these are not the direct 
result of any single individual. Rather, the plans and the moves of 
the players are influenced by the. course of the game, a fact which 
necessitates that we always view: social processes through a ‘they’ 
perspective — studying long term figurational processes and 
dynamics — as well as.adopting an ‘I’ and ‘we’ perspective, 
showing how participants experience the figurational influences on 
them and the way they respond to these. For individuals, relations 
within the figuration are historically variable, changing as the 
balance of power and the nature of interdependencies alter. This 
necessitates the changing of individual strategies of action within 
the figuration; which also creates a different structure of.personal- 
ity formation: a change not only in the patterns of activity, but also 
in feeling and thinking. In this process the entire structure of social 
being is-recast. It is this process of socio- and psycho-genesis which 
is at the heart of Elias’s investigations into the ‘civilizing process’. 


The Socio- and Psycho-genesis of the ‘Civilized’ 
Personality 


In his work on the ‘civilizing process’, Elias aims to show how 
changes in modern societies that we have come to regard as 
'civilizing' — the internal pacification of the population and the 
resolution of conflicts through non-violent means — depend upon 
the competition between different groups for social power. He is 
therefore going against the traditional view that civilization is the 
removal of conflict from society, showing instead how the process 
is one of the transformation of conflicts. Unlike Freud-(1930), who 
thought that civilization amounted to the increased repression of 
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= numa? innate: aggressive and sexual drives, Elias. shows how 
civilizing processes emerge from the changing balances of. power in 
society and involve the transformation of the structure of human 
personality. as. a-whole — including the. balance of: -emotional 
.' inclinations. It is the changing forms of human feeling and thinking i 
` with which Elias begins his study‘of the civilizing, process. 
Elias steps on to the moving platform of this historical process as ` 
-the balance of power in society begins to. tip towards the nobility 
and their. courts, and away: from the ` "Roman Catholic.church, in 
the late Middle ‘Ages. In accordance with a- rebalancing of the 
scales of social power, Elias discerns a.change in the-code of values 
against which ‘individuals méasure and devise their own actions: In . 
‘this period; there is.a move away from chivalrous standards of 
' behaviour towards. a’ concept of civilité, ‘through which the self- _ 
image of people in the West:became.expressed. Elias believes that 
‘the finest- example of the changing ‘sensibilities of the times. is 
. Erasmus’s ‘treatise On Civility in Children, published i in-1530, and 
intended to instruct the sons of the nobility i in polite behaviour. | 
The popularity. of the book in its own'times is an indication to Elias 
that it catered forsome deep seated needs of the people i in that age 
' — the need to 'know what was expected of a person of the upper 
"classes in order.to maintain; or advance, their position in the social 
ranks. But behind the advice given tó the nobility on what is the 
new standard of behaviour expected of people of good breeding, ` 
we catch.a glimpse “Of the. world of the Middle Ages, the standards ` 
and habits.of conduct which.one must change-in order. to, develop . 
new strategies of action, sa haat toa nansformed socio- EE | 
‘network of relations. : 

What Elias shows: us through Erashilst s dnais. is a aman 
figuration which is not unrecognizable, yet one where there are 
many gestures and aspects, of behaviour which now seem strange 
or bizarre to us: For example, people greet each other standing on 
‘one leg. Medieval paintings and statues present the odd move- 
ments of walkers’ and dancers. These seemingly incidental. details 

' aré crucial for Elias, for they ‘not only represent the-"mianner"'.of 


the painter or sculptor but also preserve actual -gestures- and 


movemenís that have grown strange to us, embodiments of a 
different mental and emotional. structure" (1978b: 56; my empha- 
sis). It is this changing mental and emotional’ structure. of person- 
alities which is a key focus of Elias’s work. He finds more evidence 
` of itin the changing manners of.the period, where people are 


, 
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instructed by the likes of Erasmus on.the ‘polite’ way to behave in 
public, especially when eating. People are advised not to blow 
their noses into the table cloth when assembled for a meal, nor to 
gnaw at bones and put them back into the communa! dish. Boys 
are also taught how to fart silently in public and how to behave 
correctly on entering a brothel. 

While the type of polite behaviour that Erasmus counsels is no 
surprise to us, for our manners and conduct today are still 
modelled to a large extent along these lines, what is surprising is 
that adults had to be instructed through books that these were the 
correct ways in which children should behave. It illustrates for us 
that these strategies of social action had still not stabilized into a 
definite pattern, and were in the process of being established and 
learned. Also it shows us something of the standards of behaviour 
in the Middle Ages, standards that would soon become regarded 
among the members of the nobles’ courts as ‘uncivilized’ or 
‘barbaric’. However, Elias does not record this behaviour so that 
we can celebrate the values of our civility, but wants us to regard 
the behaviour of the Middle Ages as a part of the social figuration 
of the times; in this sense, it fitted the needs of the people in this 
period, and was meaningful and necessary for them because it was 
in accord with the nature of the social relations in which they lived. 

In the Middle Ages, violence and severe external restrictions 
and punishments for breaches of rules were more common in 
everyday life. Elias looks at a tapestry from the Bodleian library in 
Oxford, depicting some scenes from the life of a knight (Elias, 
1978b; Dunning, 1987), and notes how the artist does not bother 
to remove from the panorama of everyday life scenes that today 
people may find disturbing or repugnant. People are robbed 
openly in the street, and poverty is depicted in. graphic detail. The 
gallows stand in full view. Nudity and sexual relations are also 
more openly on show and are not removed from the tapestry by 
acts of self-censorship on the part of the artist. Aggression and 
violence, perpetrated by the ruling group and by the ruled, is also 
depicted with total candour, suggesting that this was a common- 
place part of everyday life. The enjoyment that humans took in 
acts of violence could also be more openly expressed,-as we can 
see in the. reproduction by Elias of the battle hymn of the 
troubadour Bertran de Born. 


I tell you that I find no such savor in eating, drinking, or sleeping as in 
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hearing men shout ‘Get them!’ from both sides, hearing the neighing of 
horses that have lost their riders, hearing the cries ‘Help! Help!’, and in 
seeing men great and small go down on the grass beyond the fosses, and: 
the dead with their sides ripped open by the .pennoned stumps of lances 
(1978c: 231). 


What is unusual in this, for Elias, is not the scenes of battle and 
destruction, for they are common enough in the twentieth century. . 
Rather, it is the way that de Born feels no compulsion to hide his 
open enjoyment of the battle and the scenes of carnage. This can 
also be seen in the record of a cleric which has survived from a 
medieval monastery, describing the activities“ of: one. particular 
knight, who, ‘takes parmadar pleasure in mutilating the innocent. 
In a single monastery .:.. there are 150 men and women whose 
hands he has cut. off or. ‘whose eyes he has pulled out’. And we 
learn that his wife is just as cruel; ‘it even gives her: pleasure to 

‘torture the poor women. She had their breasts hacked off or their 
nails torn off so they were incapable of work’ (Elias, 1978b: 194). 
Again, it is not the acts of cruelty that are of note, more the-open 
way they are enjoyed and inflicted. This is still more evidence of a 
different mental and emotional structure of the people of these 
times, for unlike the people of today, their acts of violence were 
fused with a greater proportion of excitement and enjoyment than 

: with repugnance and shame, and therefore their relish could be 
more openly indulged. 

In Elias's reading of the changing times, however, these acts of 
openly enjoyed violence began to be expunged from the courts of 

- the nobility. There, aggression. and conflict became. expressed 
through increasingly non-violent means, in competitive strategies 
and stratagems, all laced with the spice of wit, intrigue and 
scandal. Here we see the disappearance of battle and violence as a 
means -of social advancement, and instead there is the.constant 
jockeying for social power by winning the. favour of the nobles. In 
court society the major/route for advancement in the social 
hierarchy is through the display of pleasing manners, which show a 
person to be of good breeding and not of lowly stock. Those who 
showed by their manners that they were well bred.and of refined 
conduct, won the. respect of others within the social ranks. Here 
we see the careful management of self-identity and the gaining of 
respect through expressive behaviour, that Harré talked about in 
his theories, which is inimical to a successful social and moral 
career. Only now we can see that the Renaissance person who 
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plans his or her behaviour to elicit-the respect of others, is not a 

universal model of human personality, but is a type of person who 

develops within a particular figuration of social interdependencies. 

The refined manners which gained a person respect were a mark of 

distinction for the nobility — and later, the aristocracy — who . 

used their conduct to maintain their dominance over the lower 
- Classes.. 

The careful control:of the display of emotion to the point of 
hiding one’s ‘innermost’ feelings, along with the careful manage- 
ment of ‘outward’ identity and the cultivation of rational modes of 
thought — involving long-term planning and greater degrees of 
foresight — are all linked to the development. of the social 
figuration and its balance of power. As this began to coalesce 
around the monarch and his or her court during the period of the 

- Renaissance, this type of ‘civilized’ conduct and personality 
became more firmly established as the norm. It also spread rapidly 
to the middle class of tradesmen, merchants and intellectuals — 
who were the main purchasers of the books on manners — who 
hoped to use a display of good conduct to gain access to the court. 
This jostling for power and favour between the social classes 
created more pressure on the aristocracy.to refine their behaviour 
to even greater degrees, so they could maintain a symbol of their 
distinction. As the embellishments of their behaviour grew more 
intricate, the thresholds of shame and embarrassment were also 

‘increased —— the thresholds one could not cross without making a 
faux pas, offending social conventions, and disgracing oneself in 

' public. This created greater pressures towards the management of 
public identity, as the ‘correct’ standards of conduct ‘were raised, 
demanding even greater control of the emotions and bodily 

“functions. 

This everyday social conduct, however, must be understood as 
part of the wider social formation where power is becoming 
centralized around the courts of the aristocracy and the institutions 
of the state. This creates a link in Elias’s theory between the macro 
social processes occurring over a long range time span, such as the 
power balances that surround the formation of the state, and the 
micro processes of everyday social behaviour. As power balances, 

. rivalries and interdependencies.are spread over wider areas, Elias 
argues that the networks that bind individuals together become 
longer, more differentiated and more complex. Within the more 
closely interwoven fabric of the figuration, the pressure towards 
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increased restraint on behaviour is heightened, so that actions can 
be moulded to create the desired effect on another person and, at 
least, not to cause them offence. These changing self-restraints 
create a new basis for the formation of the personality and for the 
emotions and their expression. New ways of thinking and feeling 
come to remould human impulses which were forged in an earlier 
age with different social requirements. 

As Chartier (1988) points out, because new modes of etiquette, 
which created transformed structures of thinking and feeling, are 
dependent on figurational changes in the wider.society, etiquette is 
only one of the instruments through which court society gained 
and reproduced its domination. The other, perhaps more impor- 
tant, changes which created power chances for the nobility and, 
later, for the aristocracy, were the monopoly of the means of 
violence in the hands of fewer nobles and the fiscal monopoly of 
the monarchy. The monopoly of the means of violence occurred as ` 
the feudal lords gradually eliminated one another from the mili- 
tary conflicts which raged around the estates in the Middle Ages. 
This internal conflict in society is reduced as fewer, more powerful 
feudal lords-gained a greater monopoly on the means of violence. 
Gradually, even they were eliminated in this growing monopoly as 
the kings and queens reaped financial.rewards from a period of 
economic inflation. They were in a position to benefit from this 
because they gained their direct incomes from taxes, which not 
only left their profits undiminished by inflation, but boosted them: 
On the ‘contrary, the feudal lords found their financial power 
greatly reduced by rising prices as their incomes were fixed to land 
rents. 

This left the monarchy in a position to hire the largest armies 
and to bring the nobility and war lords into their service as 
courtiers. There were still great tensions within: this.balance of 
power, not only between the aristocracy and the nobility, but also 
between these groups and the church. However, after the period 
of the Renaissance when court society was finally established 
around the absolute rule of the monarch, Elias shows (1982, 1983) 
how the monarchy were in the most advantageous position to play 
upon and exploit the tensions between the different groups in the 
figuration. The factionalism between different nobles and their 
plays for social power, alongside the competition for favour from 
the church, divided the opposition and left the absolute ruler in a 
dominant position. They were still reliant for their relative power 
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on the figurational network as a whole and the balance of power 
within it, yet they were in a position where the dynamic of the 
figuration was working in their favour. It was a situation no single 
social group had designed nor could control, and yet the unin- 
tended consequences of the actions of many groups and individu- 
als over a period of time had produced an outcome favourable to 
the power chances of the monarchy. P 

The domination of the aristocracy revolved around a tripartite 
constellation of the monopoly of the means of violence, a fiscal 
monopoly and the acceptance of standards, of etiquette which 
served to mark as a distinction the -aristocratic standards of 
behaviour that. developed in the court. Although military battles 
still raged between nations competing for power, society became 
internally pacified as the figuration stabilized around a new, 
centralized state structure with a monopoly on the means of 
violence. It was in such a figuration that the pacified, yet none the 
less aggressive, competition between courtiers. took place for the 
favours of the king and queen. It was in court society -that 
standards of ‘civility’ came to be used to measure the actions of 
individuals, and. aggression towards others was to be hidden 
behind the outward display of polite manners. 

There are a number of points that need to be made at this 
juncture if one is to understand Elias properly. First of all, Elias is 
not making a value judgement at this stage; he is not claiming that 
this type of polite behaviour is actually more civilized than that 
which went before in the Middle Ages. As Mennell (1989: 30) 
points out, Elias uses the term ‘civilization’ in its everyday, value 
laden sense, to denote that we in the West — not only in absolutist 
times, but also in the contemporary age — do pride ourselves on 
our polite and well regulated behaviour, and generally believe that 
it is superior to that of people of other places and times. Elias does 
not fall into the trap of accepting this judgement at face value, 
instead showing how ‘civilized’ standards of behaviour emerged 
from a long battle for power and depend for their continued 
existence upon a balance of tensions in society. Within this 
balance, the notions of ‘civilized’ behaviour are used as a mark of 
distinction to reinforce the adherence to the standards of conduct 
of the ruling group. Yet, despite this, Elias also uses the term 
civilization in a social scientific sense, to refer to the actual 
historical evidence of a lessening of violent tensions within nation 
states in the West, and the externalization of those violent tensions 
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into the relations between different nations. These are now 
marked by the violent conflicts, alliances and oppositions that 
once marked the internal relations within nation states in the 
feudal era. The term civilization therefore does have an empirical, 
sociological referent — the internal pacification of society and the 
greater self-regulation practised by individuals over their own 
behaviour. . 

Furthermore, Elias is not making a value judgement when it 
comes to the behaviour of individuals within civilizing processes. 
He is not claiming that human nature remains basically 
unchanged, wherein the violent and aggressive impulses of 
humans simply become better hidden by outward displays of polite 
civility. Such an image would portray individuals in the modern 
age as simply more accomplished liars, hypocrites who hide behind 
a pretence of civility while desiring to plunge the knife into 
someone’s back. Rather, what Elias wants us to contemplate is the 
entire restructuring of the personality and psychic economy. in the 
process of historical change. To designate this level of the psychic 
economy and personality structure, Elias uses a German term 
which is common to that used by Bourdieu — the social ‘habitus’. 
That is, the characteristics and psychological dispositions shared 
by groups of people in a particular historical configuration, and in 
a particular position within their own social hierarchy. What has 
changed in the civilizing process is not the degree of people’s 
honesty, but the entire structure of their thinking and feeling. 

Elias’s theory of the personality is therefore a holistic -one 
which, like that of the cultural-historical school, draws heavily on 
gestalt psychology for its inspiration. As in the gestalt model, the 
rational and emotional aspects of the self are not separated and, 
instead, there is an effort to show how rationality and the emotions 
are developed together as part of the overall formation of the 
personality structure within the social process. 

For example, in the West, the tightening and lengthening chains 
of interdependencies and the internal pacification of social bonds, 
has created a new habitus. of personal dispositions and a new 
personality structure. Where people: have carefully to manage 
their identities and. practise greater self-control over the expres- 
sion of emotion, there is a greater differentiation between the 
drives — the feelings and emotions inspired by social life — and 
the drive controls — the forward planning of the conscious self and 
the restrictions and taboos placed upon the display of feelings in 
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social life. The personality structure is therefore not compartmen- 
talized in-its nature, because the psychic economy develops as a 
whole within social life — its functions become remoulded and 
differentiated in the social process. Equally, the emotions are not 
given in an unchanging form by nature, and therefore the affective 
structure of humans should be regarded as a whole: it is shaped in 
‘its’entirety within m social figuration. Elias says: 


. -Though rarius instinctual manifestations may be. indicated by 
different names according to their various directions and functions — 
we may speak of hunger and the urge to spit, of the sexual instinct and 
aggressive impulses — in life these are no more separable than the 
heart from the stomach or the blood in the brain from blood in the 
genitals. They complement and partly supersede one another, trans- 
form themselves within certain limits and neutralize one another; a 
disturbance here makes itself felt there. Thus they form a sort of circuit 
ina person, a partial totality within the totality of the.organism, whose 
structure is still opaque in many ways, but whose form, whose social 
stamp is in any case of decisive significance for the dynamic of a 
particular society as much as for any individual within it (1978c: 229). 


For Elias, then, the biological determinants of the human 
organism are not of decisive importance in governing the conduct 
of the individual, for what is of greater importance is the social 
figurations which place their ‘stamp’ upon human impulses, 
remoulding them in the process. Human inclinations are, to use 
Elias's term, *malleable', which is to say they are plastic and open 
to reshaping within different social configurations. In showing how 
the drives of individuals are reshaped in the social process, Elias is 
historicizing Freud's (1930) notion of the 'cultural super-ego', 
which was a super-ego of values and prohibitions established 
within the entire community by its leaders. Without the correspon- 
dence between the cultural and individual super-ego, the moral 
development of individuals would never match that within social 
life. This is something expressed in Elias's (1978b: xiii) work, 
through his ‘socio-genetic law’, which states that each individual 
must go through their own civilizing process in their development. 
This does not mean that each person literally goes through all the 
historical phases of civilization-in miniature, but that the personal- 
ity of each child and young adult is moulded in relation to its 
parents, who themselves display aspects of the moral outlook of 
their culture. 

While Elias would disagree with Freud, that the cultural super- 
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ego simply reflects the standards imposed by great leaders; he does 
recognize that there are standards of behaviour that are common 
throughout a culture and which emerge in its history. What 
became taboo in the society of the Middle Ages is now taken-for- 
granted as being taboo, because it is indelibly carved into our 
super-egos through the habitus of civilization. In the: Western 
civilizing process, the emotional structure of individuals is rebal- 
anced so that greater repugnance and guilt attaches itself to acts of 
violence against fellow citizens, displacing the more pleasurable 
aspects of violence that could be openly indulged in the Middle 
Ages. Indeed, the affective structure of that age was also socially 
moulded, for it was necessary within the feudal social structure for 
individuals to be prepared and ready to use violence; to protect 
their. land, their possessions and their own person. In the Renais- 
sance, with the centralization of the state and the monopoly of the 
` means of violence, the affective structure of humans changes 
again, shifting toward an increased sensibility to acts and objects 
which are deemed to be offensive. | 

These changes in the habitus go hand-in-hand with a new social . 
geography, where what is judged socially offensive is hidden from 
sight in private spaces and removed from public view. Certain 
bodily functions, nakedness, sexual relations, violence, the slaugh- 
ter of animals, poverty, all these became subject to greater social 
taboos and hidden in private spaces. We can see in this process the 
demarcation between the public and private realms, and the 
formation of the collective and individual spheres of social life, . 
that was the centrepiece of Harré’s theories. Only now, we can see 
that they are not givens of social and psychological life, but are the 
products of a long-term process of socio- and psycho-genesis. 
However, we can also see that the categories of modern psycho- 
logical theories, such as Freud’s categories of the ego, super-ego 
and id, can also be placed within the historical framework. It is the 
greater constraints upon social actions that are part of the figura- 
tion of court society — and later, of bourgeois society — which ` 
create the increased compartmentalization of consciousness, con- 
science and the affective drives. None of these functions can, in 
actual fact, be separated from one another and, as we have already 
seen, even the more automatic impulses of humans are open to 
remoulding as the personality structure as a whole changes within 
its social relations. For Elias, then, the emotions are always 
socially formed. 
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The libidinal energies which one encounters in any living human being 
are always already socially processed; they are, in other words, 
socio-genetically transformed in their function and structure, and can in 
no way be separated from the corresponding ego and super-ego 
structures. The more animalic and automatic levels of men’s personal- 
ity are neither more nor less significant for the understanding of human 
conduct than their controls. What matters, what determines conduct, 
are the balances and conflicts between men’s malleable drives and the 
built-in drive-controls (Elias, 1982: 285). ` : 


What counts, then, to Elias, is the actual relationship and the 
balance between the psychic functions and the affective structure. 
Together these form the personality structure itself, and they are 
forged together in a process of socio- and psycho-genesis. As the 
cultural-historical school showed, in the modern age the 
emotional/volitional sphere tends to be subordinated to the ratio- 
nal thought processes, which are engaged in planning and con- 
sciously regulating actions. Elias is showing the socio-historical 
processes behind this psychic economy, linking it to the figura- 
tional economy of power balances and tensions. It is only where 
these create a high level of social constraint and.a demand for 
greater degrees of self-regulation, that we find greater barriers 
between the different psychic functions. As Elias explains: 


The pronounced division in the ‘ego’ or consciousness characteristic of 
man in our phase of civilization, which finds expression in such terms as 
‘super-ego’ ‘and ‘unconscious’, corresponds to the specific split in the 
behaviour which civilized society demands of its members. It matches 
the degree of regulation and restraint imposed on the expression of 
drives and impulses. Tendencies in this direction may develop in any 
form of human society, even in those we call ‘primitive’. But the 
strength attained in societies such as ours by this differentiation and the 
form in which it appears are reflections of a particular historical 
development, the results of a civilizing process (1978b: 190-1). 


There is an idea here in Elias’s work that is not unlike 
Lichtman’s concept of the structural unconscious, in that the 
whole psychic structure, and the motives and drives created within 
it, are moulded in a social process of which the individual is not 
necessarily aware, as its networks stretch far beyond individual 
horizons. This also encapsulates the theory of the repressed 
unconscious, for Elias is also showing how the feelings which can 
be expressed in public and those which must be hidden in private 
— in a special place, or kept within the self — are created in one 
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and the same social process. He is also putting into historical 
perspective some of Mead’s discoveries,. for the theory of the 
civilizing process shows the particular point in history where there 
appeared a more marked division between the ‘I’ — the ‘inner’ 
sense of a true self — and the ‘me’ — the public roles and functions 
‘that the individual adopts. 

This is the source of the feeling that people i in the modern age 
have of being a homo clausus, a little world in themselves that no 
one else can ever really know. It is the sense that we have come to 
call — with many different connotations — ‘alienation’. The 
feeling expresses the greater division in the self between con- 
scious, rational and self-regulating psychic processes, and the. 
émotions that they have moulded. People feel that their-true self is 
locked deep inside them, with their wishes and fantasies, and that 
their rationality is a separate entity which is only the surface 
manifestation of their personality. While Elias does not believe, as 
would Marx, that this alienation has a purely economic origin, 
there is something i in his vision that is akin to Séve’s description of 
the voluntary controls in the personality and the way individuals 
find these alienating. That is, Elias recognizes that many of the . 
controls that constrain the feelings and actions of individuals are 
internalized social restraints, and that they reflect the power 
balance of which individuals are a part within their figuration. For 
example, the powerful social restraints that formed an external 
pressure for individuals to conform, and which were symbolized by 
the gallows in the Middle Ages, have now become internal, 
psychological ‘modes of social control. 

" In this sense their is something in Elias’s theory which i is similar 
to Marcuse’s (1970) notion of ‘surplus repression’. Through this 
concept, Marcuse claimed that i in society there is repression over 
and above what is required for a well regulated social existence, 
and that surplus repression exists simply to keep ruling groups in 
power and maintain their domination. While Elias (1970: 136) has . 
declined any relationship here, there are many similarities, as well 
as differences, between his work and that of the philosophers and 
psychoanalysts of the Frankfurt School (Bogner, 1987). Elias 
does, however, come close to Marcuse's theory of surplus repres- 
‘sion when he distinguishes between necessary and unnecessary 
social restraints. These are, on the one hand, the necessary 
restraints needed to maintain a social figuration through the 
constraints that members inevitably place upon one another and, 
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on the other hand, the restraints that are deployed to reproduce 
the power of ruling groups. Elias hopes that his model of the 
civilizing process will help people in the future, so that ‘we may be 
able to judge more closely what kind of restraints are required for 
-complicated societies to function and what type of restraints have 
been merely built into us to bolster up the authority of certain 
ruling groups’ (1970: 136). Should we ever manage to rid ourselves 
entirely of-unnecessary restraints (something Elias believes is a - 
highly unlikely scenario) then the constraint of the figuration will 
not be experienced as so negatively alienating as it is today (Elias, 
1987b: 76). 

The elaboration of Elias’ s work in this respect Tas been under- 
taken by Wouters (1977, 1986) who shows that societies go 
through formalizing and informalizing processes. In formalization, 
the figurational balance of power is consolidated in favour of 
ruling groups, while in informalization, the balance of power 
moves towards less established groups. During such periods, there 
is a change in the standards that govern behaviour, and a 
realignment of the personality structure through the social habitus, 
where it is possible to create a ‘controlled decontrolling of 
emotional controls' (Wouters, 1986: 3). In such a process; while 
the limits on conduct imposed by society are not abandoned, nor 
the constraints required for civilized behaviour overturned, there 
is a shifting outwards of the limits on behaviour, a pushing back of 
the boundaries that limit public and private expression, with the 
corresponding move towards the more- open display of feelings 
that previously had to be kept hidden. However, Elias and 
Wouters are at pairis to emphasize that this is a continuation of the 
civilizing process and not the subversion of it, tor internally 
pacified social relations are still maintained. 

A link can: be made here with VoloSinov’s concepts of ‘official’ 
and ‘behavioural’ ideology, the former being the ideas and stan- 
dards of conduct. of the ruling classes, while the latter is the 
everyday ideas and conduct of individuals who belong to other 
social groups. Using these concepts we may begin to think of how 
people develop their emotional feelings within the behavioural, or 
perhaps even the private, interchanges of everyday life, while the 
official ideology of the age creates a limit to their public expres- 
sion. Examples of.this can be found in the research of Peter Gay 
(1984, 1986), who — using published and unpublished diaries and 
letters — shows how the Victorian middle class enjoyed passionate 
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sexual relations, both inside and.outside of marriage, while at the 
' same time having to construct ‘fortifications of the self’, that is, 
fortifications of public reticence.and reserve, behind which a 
private space could be maintained for the expression of certain 
feelings. Similarly, lesbians and gay men sheltered behind a. 
'facade of discretion', until it was shattered by some very public 
court cases involving ‘homosexuals’. Nevertheless, we can see that 
what is accepted and what is taboo in any era depends on the 
relation. between different groups and classes in society, and.the 
way in which this relation demarcates the barriers between the 
public and the private. In the late twentieth century, many of the 
‘Victorian standards of behaviour have been relaxed as the balance 
of power and the structure of social authority has slightly altered. 
With it has changed many of the official responses to certain 
human emotions and impulses, with a resulting effect.on their 
psychic economy. 

In the theory of the civilizing process, then, Elias is demonstrat- 
ing how the whole personality structure is forged within chains of 
social interdependencies which stretch far beyond individuals 
themselves. The social dynamic of the figuration which intersects 
and shapes our personalities began to reach dominance centuries 
ago, and is sustained today by a whole network of interdependen- 
cies involving a certain balance of power between groups and 
individuals. Elias is also showing how relations and interdepen- 
dencies are fundamental to the structure of the personality, for 
they are mirrored in the internal relations between different 
psychic functions and the unity or conflict between them. Socio- 
and psycho-genesis are therefore two processes which are inextri- 
cably linked within social history, with the result that conflicts 
which exist within society are, in the ns period, largely 
psychologized. 

. Before moving on to look at the figutational theory of the 
personality in more detail, I want briefly to deal with some 
criticisms of Elias’s theory of the civilizing process. 


Conceptual Problems in the Theory of the- 

Civilizing Process 

One of the main criticisms of Elias’s work from a psychological 
perspective has come from Christopher, Lasch (1985), who 
believes that the proposed formula of a progressive intensification 
of self-restraint since the Middle Ages is too simple. Lasch also 
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believes that while Elias has mentioned the psychological scars 
that the process of civilization inflicts upon people, he has not 
detailed these scars, nor the depth of the psychological damage 
they inflict. In this respect, Elias’s work does not present the 
challenge to the civilizing process that is present in Freud’s work or 
that of the Frankfurt School. For Lasch, this is because Elias 
concentrates on the sublimation of the instincts and emotions — 
that is, their remoulding and rediréction toward different aims and 
objects — rather than their repression. In so doing he conflates the 
functions of the ego (consciousness) and super-ego (the internal- 
ized social rules). 

However, I feel that Elias does not detail the injuries of the 
civilizing process because in all forms of social life damage can be 
done to individuals in the process of their upbringing and their 
interaction with others. This is not just a problem in the Western 
world, but one that exists in all societies whether or not they have 
gone through a long civilizing process. It is interesting in this light 
to look at Lasch’s own reaction to the way that societies must all 
solve the problem of reconciling individuals to some form of social 
rules which place constraints upon them. He says: 


the manner in which it [society] deals with these psychic events 
produces a characteristic form of. personality, a characteristic form of 
psychological deformation, by means of which the individual reconciles 
himself to the instinctual deprivation and submits to the requirements 
of social existence (1979: 34; my emphasis). i 


But here we see reproduced all the dichotomies that Elias’s 
work tries to avoid, most notably that society is a thing which 
confronts individuals rather than involves them, and that this 
confrontation does some damage to an individual who seemingly. 
exists prior to ‘socialization’. It deforms an instinctual’ structure 
which already gives form to a pregiven individual nature, one 
which would grow healthy and strong if only society did not spoil 
it. This is the very dichotomy Elias is trying to.escape by showing 
how individuals are always part of a figuration, and that some 
constraints are always inevitable within them. As the personality 
structure is moulded by social relations, its structure is always 
socially stamped; this process is just as likely to produce. well 
balanced individuals, who can reconcile conflicting emotions and 
find an outlet for repressed feelings (perhaps in private, or through 
fantasy and art), as it is likely to produce damaged individuals who 
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cannot help inflicting their pain and suffering on others. Elias’s 
model is therefore well able to deal with these criticisms. Further- 
more, with regard to Lasch’s point that the formula of a progres- 
sive intensification of self-restraint in recent history is too simple, I 
hope already to have shown that Lasch’s reading of Elias is not too 
accurate in this respect. Elias can account for the changing nature 
of restraint, including the relaxation of social and personal con- 
trols on behaviour, as well as their intensification. Also Elias is 
claiming :that internalized restraints have -become more even, 
exerting a more constant pressure on behaviour, rather than 
becoming more severe. 

: Another common misconception of Elias's theories i is expressed 
by Giddens (1984: 242), who believes that the theory of the 
civilizing process does an injustice to other societies — those in the 
past or across the globe — by suggesting they are less ‘civilized’ 
than ours. This tends to conflate the issue we have already dealt 
with, of Elias’s distinction between a value laden use of the term 
‘civilization’ and its social scientific use. This is a problem Elias has 
. created for himself by not making this distinction clear enough in 
the two volumes on the civilizing process. However, Elias also 
answers these chargés in those same volumes, saying that even 
societies that we regard in value laden terms as ‘primitive’ have 
probably gone through a civilizing Process and are internally 
pacified. What he is concerned with is the civilizing process that 
occurred in the West after the decentralized and conflictual 
figurational groupings of the Middle Ages. 

From.my own perspective, I find two weaknesses in Elias’s 
work: First of all, there is something unconvincing in his account 
of how self-restraints have to be built into the personality before 
they can be relaxed, although I find this unconvincing for reasons 
different from those expressed by Lasch. The problem is that Elias 
offers conflicting evidence that increased self-restraint over the 

emotions is necessary before social rules can become more permis- 
` sive. Below, he applies this idea to the more revealing bathing 
costumes and sportswear that became fashionable in.the 1920s. 

Only in a society in which a high degree of restraint is taken for 

granted, and in which women are, like men, absolutely sure that each 

individual is curbed by self-control and a strict code of etiquette, can 


bathing and sporting customs having this relative degree of freedom 
develop (1978b: 187). 
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Yet Elias has shown us that this is not necessarily true. The 
mixed bathing he reports from the Middle Ages, where individuals 
were not only scantily clad but in most cases naked, seems to have 
passed off without any grave sexual threat to women. In fact, 
people treat nudity as an unexceptional part of everyday life. 
Thus, it does not necessarily follow that a high level of self- 
restraint, of the type we know today, had to be in-built before 
mixed bathing in revealing costumes could safely be introduced. 
Here, Elias appears to fall into the trap he has so carefully avoided 
in other respects, by posing an unchanging level of sexual desire 
which must be restrained by social and, later, self-controls. 
Rather, we can look at this problem in terms of the production of 
certain types of sexual desire, and ask to what extent did the 
privatization of certain social spaces and parts of the body create 
around them more mystique and eroticism as objects: of fantasy 
and wish fulfilment. In other words, their very repression through 
social and self-restraints created them as a type of desire qualita- 
tively (if not quantitatively) different from before. This would be 
in line with Lichtman’s work on the creation of certain emotions as 
repressed and also, paradoxically, with Elias’s reassessment of 
Freud's theory of the personality structure that I-have already 
dealt with in this chapter. It would-involve seeing repression and 
the production of certain types-of desire as part of the same social 
process. . 

My second criticism involves a reconsideration of Elias’s theory 
of the transformation of aggressiveness, one which is also touched 
upon by Honneth and Joas (1988: 127). In this we can use a 
comparison between the work of Elias and Mead, who both 
understand the social function of aggression in creating internal 
unity within groups. This is done by setting up external enemies 
against whom the group must fight, thus creating an ‘insider’ 
against ‘outsider’ type of social solidarity. However, whereas Elias 
sees the restraint of aggressiveness exclusively in terms of social 
and psychological controls, Mead believes it can also be achieved 
by opening up discursive channels through which violent feelings - 
can be dissipated and collective agreements reached. Aggression 
can be better regulated in internally pacified societies, not just by 
increasing restrictions on violent behaviour, but by opening up 
other channels for expression. This prevents society, or certain 
sections of it, from coalescing into integrated but insularly hostile 
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social units. It also means that social regulation is not the only way 
to create more pacified societies. 

However, my.two main criticisms of Elias's work involve 
modifying some of its claims rather than rejecting its general 
framework. It is infinitely preferable to many attempts to reconcile 
sociology and psychoanalysis, for it does not lapse into the 
dichotomy of society versus the individual. It also has presented us 
with a more enriched insight into the nature of the social self. It is 
to a more detailed study of the personality within Elias's theory I 
would now like to turn. 


Human Personality: the Relation between the Learned 
and the Unlearned 


In his later work, Elias (1987c) has posed the question of the social 
formation of the personality in terms of learned and unlearned 
responses of the individual. As we have already seen, he believes 
that humans are born with a nature, albeit one that is flexible and 
open to reshaping. However, he now believes that this reshaping 
not only occurs through the learning of social constraints, for the 
whole symbolic realm of human cultures plays a part in the 
formation of the self. This was always a latent element of Elias's 
work, for after all, the ideology of 'civilized' behaviour was to 
some extent a sign and a symbol of social distinction. Now, 
though, Elias wishes to place a theory of symbolic learning at the 
centre of his sociology and social psychology. 

Human personalities, like the individuals in other animal com- 
munities, are born with a certain species-specific set of reactions 
and symbols. These are the instincts and the instinctual reactions 
that Freud, in the realm of psychoanalysis, and ethologists in the 
study of non-human species, have concentrated upon. For Elias, 
though, humans are marked by their unusually large capacity for 
learning, which tips the balance in human behaviour away from 
fixed patterns of action and reaction, towards learned activities 
within social life. The main vehicle for learning within the human 
community is the symbolic system which is developed within 
figurations. This produces a number. of effects, most notably a 
blurring of the distinction between learned and unlearned aspects 
of human behaviour. For example, Elias shows how smiling is an 
unlearned sign employed by humans all over the world to signify 
friendly intent. And yet the learning of the more expanded system 
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of signs and language, which is not species-specific but group- 
specific, actually allows humans greater control over, and elabora- 
tion of, their natural repertoire. We can now control smiling so 
that it is not a simple reaction, but an intentionally deployed 
symbol. We have also developed different types of smiles within 
our cultures that communicate different meanings and are not part 
of our natural, species-specific symbols. In this respect we can 
distinguish between friendly smiles, sarcastic smiles, eee 
smiles, and so on. : 

This example of smiling is simply one among miny which 
illustrates the increased control of species-specific symbols used by 
humans. Besides this, there is the whole realm of cultural symbols 
which are socially developed and learned. The mastery of these 
symbols involves the development of the whole personality, a fact 
which the cultural-historical school so clearly indicated. While 
these symbols are learned, they will none the less become- part of 
the personality structure as a whole, so that the individual is 
capable of using them spontaneously, as part of what we com- 
monly call our ‘second nature’. That is, they will develop in our 
psychic economy propensities towards actions that are socially 
learned, yet feel to be so natural to us that we perform them 
without thinking. What is learned and unlearned, then, comes to 
blend together in a personality structure where some of our actions 
are performed unthinkingly, while others will come under our 
conscious control. 

Human groups therefore live within what Elias (1989a: 199) 
calls the ‘fifth dimension’ of symbols. That is to say, we live not 
only in the four dimensions that the philosopher of relativity, A.N. 
Whitehead (1920), described. For him, the first two dimensions 
were those of time and space — which mark out the duration of 
human lives and. the boundaries of our activities — and, within 
these, the third and fourth dimensions which were particular 
moments and points where we interact with one another and (in 
Mead’s phrase) ‘slice’ the world from our own perspective. 
Besides Whitehead’s four dimensions, Elias discerns a fifth, the 
symbolic dimension in which humans live, through which we 
struggle to orient ourselves to each other in the figuration, and 
struggle for conscious control over our actions. It is this need for 
orientation in the human community, one never completely ful- 
filled by our automatic instincts, that drives people to develop 
group-specific symbols to better attune their actions within and 
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between social groups. The system of symbols also becomes the 
means through which we aim to master our fixed, instinctual 
responses, and bring them under conscious control. 

Through his multi-dimensional approach to orientation, knowl- 
edge and the self, Elias is acknowledging the reality of both the 
human body and the natural and social world in which people act. 
Our symbols do not ‘represent’ the world, for they are the medium 
of social orientation within the world and within our own selves. 
Knowledge can therefore differ from reality and can never totally 
approximate it. However, knowledge always refers in some way to 
the other dimensions of experience in which human selves and 
minds also develop. This means that while knowledge can never 
totally capture the material reality of the other dimensions, some 
knowledge can be highly object-orientated, providing humans 
with a more adequate means of adjusting to and changing the 
conditions of existence. Such knowledge. also enables us to take a 
more .distantiated, emotionally detached view of the world, one 
which is invested with less of our fears and anxieties. Experience is: 
therefore multi-dimensional and cannot be reduced to the sym- 
bolic realm alone. 

Through the symbol theory, Elias employs arguments that at 
times sound as though they have been entirely borrowed from the 
cultural-historical school, even though there is no evidence he is 
familiar with their work. Perhaps Mead has been an influence 
although, again, we are given no indication of this. Nevertheless, 
given what Elias says above regarding the social and personal 
function of symbols,.he develops.a theory in which what we have 
so far referred to as the human ‘mind’, in fact indicates ‘the human 
capacity for putting through their paces symbols anticipating a 
sequence of possible future actions without performing any action’ 
(1989b: 343). In this sense, Elias believes that the term ‘mind’ is 
very much like the term ‘soul’ — or in the German Geist, which 
translates literally as ‘ghost’ or ‘spirit? — in that it refers to actual 
functions of human psychology and personality, which can- be 
explained in terms of social action within figurations, .but instead 
have.been given a metaphysical explanation. It is the duty of 
present day social scientists to devise more adequate, non- 
metaphysical explanations of personality. 

Like the cultural-historical school, then, Elias believes that the 
mind is a function in the orientation of human social action, and 
also a means of orientation in one’s own self. What we still regard 
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as the unknown substance which is the seat of our thoughts and 
feelings, is in fact the human ability to reflect on the world and 
one’s own self using symbols. Like Vygotsky, Elias therefore 
believes that thought is the soundless manipulation of symbols : 
which have been developed in social communication. The sym- 
bolic dimension also mediates between consciousness and fore- 
sight, and the fixed impulses of the species which form the realm of 
the unconscious. It therefore shapes this realm in a specific way: by 
expressing certain impulses as psychic drives through symbolic 
means. What is often referred to-as ‘instinct’ is not the property of 
some primary, undiscovered region, but is a concrete element of 
everyday life which is part of the innate orientating equipment of 
humans, extended and elaborated by symbols. Through his psy- 
choanalytic work in group therapy, Elias (1969), and others who 
have used his ideas (Foulkes and Anthony, 1957), have drawn on 
this notion to see psychoanalysis as a reorientating device, which 
allows individuals to redirect their: blocked : impulses Buone 
readjusted symbolic devices. i 

- However, the theories which Elias has begun to develop in 
respect of the symbolic construction of the personality are largely 
incomplete. These were begun in his later years and, as I have 
already said, there is no indication that he was aware of the work 
of the cultural-historical school whose ideas could profitably be 
drawn upon to extend the penetration of Elias's insights. This is a 
task that I intend to undertake in. the conclusion to this work. 
Drawing together many of the key insights we have gained 
throughout this.study, I hope to offer a new model of social selves 
for the social sciences. In this task, Elias's work has set us further 
down the road. 


Conclusion 


Elias's figurational model of sociology has many advantages over 
other methodologies, most notably because of its refusal to 
separate society and the individual. To this end, it is a sociological 
model which attempts to show how even large-scale, macro social 
processes — stretching back over a long-term historical period — 
are connected to the actions and intentions of human beings, even 
if the outcome of these actions is, in the final analysis, that which 
no single person intended it to be. In this way, Elias looks at the 
civilizing process in the West in order to understand the socio- 
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genesis of our societies, as well as the psycho-genesis of the 
individual persons who are formed in this process. Equally, Elias 
does not separate the formation of rational consciousness from 

‘that. of the emotions, instead seeing the personality structure as a 
totality, each. part of which changes in unison with the others. A 
transformation in one aspect of the personality causes all its other 
aspects to change as well. Furthermore, these changes in the 
personality structure are brought on by transformations in the 
socio-historical processes in which each one of us, as social beings, 
is embedded. At no single point is personality formation separated 
from social formation in the work of Elias. 

' Because of this, there are also aspects of Elias's psycho-genetic 
theories which can be profitably compared.and criticized using the 
concepts developed by Richard Lichtman, for Elias also has 
similar notions of the structural and repressed unconscious. That 
is, our personalities are formed within social structures, the 
dynamics of which are not totally revealed to our consciousness. 
Also, the repressed elements of our personalities are formed in the 
same social processes as those elements of which we are con- 
sciously aware. Involved in these social processes that are forma- 
tive of the personality, is the symbolic.system and its role in 
structuring the. psychic functions, a role so clearly described by 
Elias and the cultural-historical school. This takés us much nearer 
to the synthesis of social scientific theories that I develop in the 
conclusion, which describes.the make-up of the social self. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
Conclusion: The Formation 
and Reconstruction of Social Selves 


The general argument of this study has been that the image of 
humans as monads, as isolated and self-contained individuals, is 
totally inappropriate for the study of personality. In order to truly 
understand the human self, the vision of humans as monads must 
be dispensed with. Instead, I have shown there is an alternative 
understanding of people within the social sciences, one based on 
the notion that humans are social selves. Involved in this is the 
basic insight that everything which is unique and personal about 
our identity does not radiate from within the self as something 
pregiven or innate. Rather, the basis of human difference and 
individual identity is to be found within society, in the social 
relations that exist between individuals. It is only in relation to 
others and to the material world in which we live, that humans 
come to realize their separateness from all that surrounds them. 
Furthermore, it is only in realizing this separateness in relation to 
the others and the objects of our world, that we see ourselves 
mirrored in the ways in which we affect them or in how they 
respond to our actions. Human individuals can only make them- 
selves into a subject to the extent to which they have become an 
object: that is to say, to the extent they have realized their own 
existence through the effect their actions have had in the world 
around them, or by making them into a distinct entity in the eyes 
of others. 

This makes the idea that there is a basic division between society 
and the individual into a nonsense. All efforts to find the ‘relation- 
ship’ between the ‘two’ are wasted, for when we look at society 
and the individual we are viewing exactly the same thing — social 
being — from two different angles. Any understanding of the 
social nature of the self must therefore be a dialectical understand- 
ing. By this I do-not mean a circular mode of theorizing, wherein 
society affects the individual in some respects while the individual 
affects society in others. A dialectical relationship is one in which a 
new dimension is created by the reciprocal relations and effects of 
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objects or humans. In this respect, the self is.the new dimension 
which is created in the active relationship between human bodies 
in their material environment. Originally in these relations there is 
no self: just the bodies of human animals who seek to satisfy their 
needs and protéct themselves socially. As the group becomes more 
organized in methods of production and communication, basic 
instinctive reactions and needs are brought more into the scope of 
social organization and conscious reflection. The state of self- 
conscious ‘individuality’, where each individual takes on their own 
identity, is not innate or prior to society but only comes into 
existence through social relations. It is only in the social relations 
and objective activities between -human beings, and between 
humans and their environment, that we find the birth and suste- 
nance of the self. 

- In this conclusion, I will trace the contours of the dialectic of 
social selves, arguing thàt the self is formed within social relations. 
Of prime importance in the formation of personality are relations 
that transform the real, relations of communication, and relations 
of power. It is within these relations that the whole of the 
personality is developed — self-consciousness, needs, emotions 
and drives, along with the barriers we believe exist between them. 
The origin of the differentiation and compartmentalization of 
different aspects of the self will be traced to its essentially social 
roots, which are often hidden or obscured from our vision. Finally, 
' a model of social selves. will be constructed by synthesizing many 

of the insights drawn from this study, putting the model forward 
-for further debate and for future use in the social sciences. In all 
- that follows, two central concepts stand out in the theory of social 
' selves: these are the concepts of social relations and of social 
activity, which create a: foundation for the vision: of human 

individuality as socially based. 


The Dialectic of Social Selves 


The Self as Discourse f 

One of the central insights gained in the first part of this work was 
that the consciousness of self and the awareness of one's own 
identity is achieved through the discourse taking place in the social 
group. George Herbert Mead argued that the self was not a fixed 
entity but was a process arising out of the relations and activities — 
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the ‘interactions’ — between social beings. In particular, he 
concentrated on the symbolic nature of interaction and how this 
‘becomes the foundation for the creation of meaning. For Mead, 
the most developed form of symbolic interchange was language, 
through which individuals could converse and orientate their 
activities in a more complex fashion. It is only on a social basis 
organized through symbols and language that a sense of individual 
self is possible, as humans see the effects of their actions reflected 
back at them through the responses and attitudes communicated 
by others. Rather than the human self existing as a monad, for 
Mead, the very state of human individuality and difference is only 
possible on the basis of social interaction and the meaningful 
discourse between people. Self-awareness and self-identity is only 
formed in society. The social group is not a creation of pregiven 
individuals; rather, the very state of self-conscious individuality 
and personal difference is based on the prior.existence of society 
and the efforts of humans to co-ordinate their actions and, thus, to 
communicate within the group. As Mead said so clearly, it is 
society which is the basis for the self. 

This insight is continued to some extent in the work of the 
ethogenic school, although here we begin to find the emergénce of 
an analytical distinction between practical and expressive activity, 
with concentration becoming focused on the expressive order. The 
self is still understood as a social creation, being formed in the 
discourse of the social group, but now that discourse is not seen to 
relate directly to the practical concerns and activities of social 
selves. Expressive concerns and needs take pride of place in the 
organization of the social group. While Harré, for example, does 
insist that there is a relation between the practical and expressive 
orders, fot what is practical can always become expressive, this 
makes the distinction between two theoretical ‘orders’ extremely 
unhelpful. It obscures Mead’s understanding that symbols, signs 
and language only become meaningful because they are lodged in 
the practical, social activity of the group. Activity is therefore the 
-bedrock of meaning and, thus, the practical and the expressive 
cannot be separated. What is lost in the ethogenic approach is the 
practical and, therefore, objective origin of meaning. Once this 
foundation has become undermined, activity loses its central 
importance and there are many relapses into subjectivism, where 
the origin of meaning and the powers of the self are sought within 
the nature of each singular, isolated, architectonic person. 
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The problem of the origin of meaning and the self becomes even 
more exaggerated in contemporary French philosophy. Theorists 
from this tradition base their understanding of discourse and 
meaning on the linguistics of de Saussure. Here; the meaning of a 
discursive or linguistic system arises from within the system itself, 
derived from the rules and regularities that govern the internal 
relationship between the symbols and signs. Meaning is deter- 
mined by the relationships and binary oppositions between these 
symbols and signs. Hence, we know what the word ‘cold’ means 
and the concept of coldness that lies behind it, because we also 
have the word and the concept of ‘warmth’, the two terms being 
defined over and against one another. However, once again, the 
role of human activity within the social group is missing from this 
understanding of discourse and meaning, even though it was 
something to which de Saussure constantly referred. The origin of 
meaning and the instruments for its reproduction are seen to be 
the universe of signs, discourse and meaning itself. Language, . 
rather than activity, becomes the foundation of the social world 
and the well-spring of meaning. 

This notion is taken to its logical conclusion in structuralist aid 
post-structuralist theory, where language becomes the. organizing 
principle of social life. Language has the powe r to place individ- 
uals in the social system it has carved out by-Constructing their 
personalities, creating meaning and, thus; determining their life- 
course. Divorced from human activity, the:linguistic and cultural 
system becomes the organizing principle of social life and of the 
‘illusion’ of ‘individuality’; a state in which humans supposedly can 
exercise their own free choices and determine their own actions. 
Yet this is simply an illusion, for individuals are determined in 
every fibre of their being by the cultural system and the symbolic 
realm it generates. 

At this point in the analysis, we find ourselves stuck firmly in the 
humanist and anti-humanist impasse. Most of the insights from 
‘Mead’s theory of symbolic interaction and the self have been lost. 
Instead we are faced with, on the one hand, a humanist relapse 
into monadology and subjectivism in the ethogenic school and, on 
the other hand, an almost absurd anti-humanist reification of the 
cultural system, in which human activity appears to play only a 
contingent part in social life. Discourse has been elevated above its 
human subjects, who are only the places in its conversation or the 
vehicles for its expression. What has been lost is that which I feel 
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to be most important in understanding the nature of humans as 
social selves — the social relations and activities between people. 
It is the.concept of relations and activities that was rediscovered in 
Séve’s reading of Marxism as a ‘scientific humanism’. 


Beyond Humanism and Anti-Humanism: Marxism as 

Scientific Humanism 

In Marxist theory, social relations are essential in understanding 
social life and the capacities of individuals, because humans must 
enter into relations in order to transform the real world in which 
they live and satisfy their needs. The structure and organization of 
social relations, such as the division of labour, also shapes the 
labour activity of each individual — the activity humans must 
engage in so.as to transform the real. Social relations were for 
Marx what philosophers had previously referred to as the ‘human 
essence’, for in any epoch the social relations between people 
embody the productive power and, thus, the character of human- 
ity. Only through these relations are the tools, skills and knowl- 
edge handed down from generation to generation which allows 
humans.to practise and to develop their productive power and 
control of the natural world. 

Marx argued, in the Theses on Feuerbach, that it was not the 
structure of the: natural world or human nature that governed 
people's mental reflection upon the world, nor was it mental 
activity conceived in isolation which determined human conscious- 
ness. Mind does not determine the process of thinking. Instead, it 
is sensuous activity in the world, or practice, which determines our 
consciousness of the reality that surrounds us and of our own 
selves. Just as in the pragmatist philosophy that inspired Mead and 
which he sought to extend, it is the way we act upon the world that 
determines our consciousness of it. Only Marx saw this activity as 
labour activity rather than symbolic activity. By acting on reality in 
order to produce the objects to satisfy need, humans become 
profoundly conscious of that world in ways that could not be 
achieved through mental activity alone. Human being is then 
largely determined through social relations and the way in which 
people act upon the world, in social labour, to produce objects for 
consumption and to satisfy need. 

Both Marx and Mead are therefore in agreement upon the 
notion that it is the way people act within the world that 
determines human consciousness. However, Marx is providing the 
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historical perspective: on.the macro-structure of social relations 
that Mead lacked, also showing how it is these relations that 
structure social activity and the consciousness generated by it. 
Séve rightly labels this as ‘scientific humanism’, for Marx is not 
doing away with the idea that humans create their social world in 
relations and activities: however, neither is Marx arguing that 
humans can simply create or recreate society and nature in any 
which way they choose, or simply alter their consciousness to suit 
some preconceived purpose. To paraphrase Marx, humans make 
their own history but they do not make it in conditions of their own 
choosing: they make it under conditions handed down from 
previous generations, in the form of the mode of production and 
its dynamics. In this effort, the means of acting upon the world will 
be expanded, but under conditions inherited from the past. 

Human activity can never be considered outside of the frame- 
work of social relations and their history, which provide the logic 
of social activity — its rhyme and reason. The meaning of activity 
cannot, therefore, be considered purely in terms of symbolically 
constructed meaning, nor with reference only to activity: the 
meaning of activity must also be viewed in the context of its history 
and within the framework of social relations. Again, I feel 
Marxism has a vital role to play in helping us to understand that we 
cannot interpret the actions or the motives of individuals simply by 
seeking out the meaning that has inspired their activity. Rather, 
we must set activity and the individual accounts given of actions 
and motives in the context of their social logic: that is, of social 
relations and social activity as a whole. 

While Séve has gone some way towards demonstrating how such 
an understanding of individuals and their activity could be worked 
out, by seeing the biography of the person as structured in social 
relations, his approach has been limited in its almost exclusive 
focus on the relations of production and the capacities learned in 
social labour. A fully rounded psychology of personality. would 
have to extend beyond this to include not only what Foucault 
called relations that transform the real, but also relations of 
communication and power. This is the sociological basis for the 
understanding of personality that I have sought in the second part 
of this study, seeing personality in social relations and interdepen- 
dencies that are involved in transforming the real, communicating 
with others and exercising power. It is in this overall context we 
must devise a psychology of personality. 
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Personality in Relations of. Production, Communication 
and Power 
Scientific humanism, then, involves seeing the logic of individual 
lives and selves in terms of social relations and activities. Séve 
constructs a psychology of personality upon this basic insight, in 
which a person’s activity within the relations of production is 
essential in the formation of capacities which mark their develop- 
ment as social individuals. Through social labour and the construc- 
tion: of personal ‘capacities, individuals appropriate their social 
heritage; building into their personalities aspects of the productive . 
and cultural power created in social history. Appropriation of the 
social héritage is the process by which individuals come:to embody 
the level of social development as capacities — physical and 
mental abilities that mark out the level of their own pevclopmient 
as ‘personalities. 

However, ‘in capitalism, individuals find that they embody the 
contradictions within the social relations of this particular society. 
Ownership of the means of production by the capitalist class 
creates ‘alienation from the social heritage for the mass of people 
and, therefore, lack of opportunity for the social development of 
the personality. The stunting of personal growth i is a psychological 
scar inflicted by. capitalist relations. This is because the whole 
system of production i is geared to the development of capital and 
not the individual. Capacities are only developed in people if they 

. are needed for the accumulation of capital, not for the benefit of . 
the development of human potential. People are therefore alien- 
' ated in this society, being developed to a certain degree, yet 
limited and stunted in their overall growth. Séve therefore shows: 
how social relations .are-not just external to individuals but.are 
internal elements of the self, determining personal growth. 

-In this way, Sève clearly illustrates what is often obscured from 
our. vision: how personality is developed in social relations that 
transform the real world. Yet he has analysed these relations to 
the total exclüsion of relations of communication and power. This 
means that while Séve has accounted for part of the social heritage 
and the devélopment of personality within it, he has not studied ` 
the relations óf communication and the cultural heritage in which 
' consciousness develops. As C. Wright Mills said, Marx was right 
to say that consciousness does not determine existence: however, 
Marxists are wrong if they believe. that existence simply deter- 
mines consciousness in à direct and unproblematic way. Between 
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consciousness: and material ‘existence are communications, sym- 
. bols, language, culture and values, which influence human con- 
sciousness and; therefore, social action. In any theory of social 
` selves we must -have a clearly . worked. out gindentandmg of ` 
communication, culture and consciousness. 

This was provided in the work of the cultirshistoncak school 
who argued that‘communication and culture is not separate from ` 
material existence and human practice but an integral part of it. 
Both language and labour are necessary for a historical under- 
standing of the development ofhuman powers, because it is within 
relations of communication as well as relations that transform the 


-_ real that we find the development of humanity. Without’ relations : 


‘of communication humans could not co-ordinate and organize the ` 
practical process.of material production; nor could they store and 
hand down to future generations the technical ability to.transform 
` the real: Conscious powers such as the rational control of behav- 
iour and development of the intellect. —-which the cultural- 
historical school refer to as the ‘higher mental functions’ — are not 
‘given in nature but only emerge when humans act to transform.the 
real through labour and language. Labour: provides the physical 
tools with which to. work to transform. reality, while language 
provides what Vygotsky called the: psychological tools to-influence 
the behaviour-of others through communication and: to. influence . 
one’s own behaviour’ ‘through: conscious . thinking. and control. 
_ Tools and instruments work on the natural world to transform it, 
while symbols and words, which. are Poe tools, work 
‘upon human nature and'change it. E PI © : 
. Psychologically, the symbolic tools we use to reflect upon aid to 
steer our actions, form an inner conversation which is an internal- 
ization .of the ‘communicative processes taking place in society. 
` Mead, Vygotsky and Elias all agree that this. inner conversation . 
forms the activity that.we have labelled as ‘thinking’, its dialogical 
structure creating what we call the ‘mind’. As Elias remarked, the 
concept of the ‘mind’. refers to the soundless manipulation. of 
symbols constantly, occurring in the inner. dialogue we: hold. with 
our own selves. At this point we-can integrate, Mead’s insight: that. 
. consciousness is symbolically formed in- relations of communica- 
“tion, with the analysis of thé cultural-historical - school, which 
shows that these relations also ‘have a history and a, macro- >, 
`- structure which is tied to relations that transform the real. Material 
..and cultural existence, and the social and cultural heritage they : 
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create, cannot be considered separately. They form two of the 
unifying threads running through social history, marking out the 
level of the practical and conscious capacities of humans within the 
world. 

However, a third element that runs through human sociality, the 
relations of power, is missing from this analysis. Mead and 
Vygotsky tend to see the growing powers of rational conscious 
thought and control of behaviour progressing in a linear fashion 
without warps or distortions in this process. They do not analyse 
the inequalities and conflicts in society resulting from the domina- 
tion of powerful groups, which can undercut the rational, minded 
control individuals have over their own actions. Such an under- 
standing was part of Séve’s Marxist vision, illustrating how person- 
ality is alienated and stunted in capitalist relations of power. The 
question now is how do relations of power translate to relations of 
communication and affect these processes? : 

The Soviet linguist, Volosinov, addressed himself to this prob- 
lem, arguing’ that relations of power distort the communicative 
process because there are different ‘accents’ within the social 
conversation which reflect different ideological positions in the 
class structure. Communication is therefore infused with these 
different accents and ideological positions in society. Social psy- 
chologists who are interested in discourse and rhetoric are cur- 
rently taking a similar stance, analysing how human thought 
processes are saturated by ideological styles of arguing and 
thinking (Billig, 1987; Billig et al., 1988). While these social 
psychologists see ideological dilemmas as a way of thinking 
through social problems and conflicts, Voloëinov also points out 
that ideology often obscures the social context in which its 
meaning is produced, undermining the ability of individuals prop- 
erly to orientate themselves to problems and conflicts — both 
socially and psychologically. Lichtman referred to this as the 
creation of a ‘structural unconscious’, where the social context of 
the production of meaning is obscured to individuals and the 
power relations in which the ideology is generated are hidden from 
consciousness. These social contexts and power relations continue 
to dominate people’s lives and activities, but they do so outside of 
their awareness and, thus, weaken the ability of individuals to 
control their own destiny. Rational, conscious control of action is 
therefore limited in relations of power. 

‘Many of these insights are extended within the work of Elias, 
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who argues that power and inequality is not just economically 
based on the ownership of means of production, but is also centred 
on: the monopolization :of means of violence and control of 
knowledge. The ascendancy of a particular social class, or religious 
or ethnic group, depends upon the command and control of 
economic and military forces, but also brings with it the ascen- 
dancy of the group's culture and the establishment of its intrinsic 
modes of acting and thinking. This is how hegemony and legiti- 
macy are created around the domination of ruling groups. The 
social power behind ideas to which: people aspire is often: 
obscured, just as the power which established the notion of 
‘civilized’ manners and modes of behaviour is hidden. Elias's 
social scientific analysis has traced the origin of the term ‘civiliza- 
tion' to the domination of particular social classes. In everyday 
terms, however, the notion that people in the West are 'civilized' is 
often taken by members of this society to be a self-evident fact. 
‘Polite’ manners and ‘civilized’ modes of behaviour are produced 
and reproduced without’ individuals properly understanding the 
social origin and the nature of the power structure which lies ` 
behind their socio-genesis. 

.In Elias’s work, therefore, we can also see the notion that 
structural aspects of social life are hidden from symbolically 
constructed consciousness. We think in ways that are determined 
by the symbolic and linguistic dialogues of our culture, which 
reflect the forms of behaviour, life-styles, ideas and values of 
different religious, ethnic and class groups. The dominance of ' 
certain ideas reflects the position of.these groups in the social 
hierarchy and their degree of influence. Yet the fact that the 
figuration of power balances and tensions lies behind the dialogues 
and dilemmas of symbolically formed consciousness, is often 
obscured by the very hegemonic nature of ruling ideas and the role 
they play in forming conscious awareness. Equally, ruling groups 
also represent and enforce certain modes and standards of behav- 
iour through their value systems and ideas. Not only do we find a 
structural unconscious developing in.the power balances and 
tensions of the figuration of social relations, but also a repressed 
unconscious, to which the behaviour and expressions of other 
social groups — their standards of conduct and the feelings they 
mould.— are relegated. Behind the dispositions that have been 
internalized in the personality from the earliest years-of our social 
learning, are inclinations and inhibitions which structure acting, 
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feeling and thinking. Such dispositions structure our actions 
and personalities, and they, too, reflect the standards of behavi- 
our of ruling groups; something of which we are not consciously 
aware. 

I wish to come back to this point in the model of social selves 
described later in this chapter. Suffice to say for the moment that 
Elias has a vision of a repressed unconscious within the personality 
that is not unlike that in the analysis of Richard Lichtman, where 
feelings .and the behaviours they motivate are constituted as 
unrealizable within the power structure and the social sanctions of 
particular societies. Both these agencies within the personality, the 
structural and ‘repressed unconscious, operate in blind and 
mechanical ways as dispositions over which we have little control. 
They often undermine symbolic consciousness, taking control 
away from the self in the production of activity and undermining 
the conscious, rational control of behaviour. This too is a form of 
alienation from ‘which individuals suffer psychologically. Elias 
therefore sees individuals as alienated and isolated in society not 
only by their separation from the means of production — from 
social labour and-thus from one's fellow social beings (something 
of which Elias does not speak) — but, also by the emotional 
controls that surround individuals in the modern age, which inhibit 
our responses to others and separate us from them. While Elias 
thinks that in all societies there have to be necessary restraints that 
exist simply because individuals act within a figuration, there are, 
nevertheless, many unnecessary restraints in most societies which 
exist simply to shore up the domination of ruling groups. It isthese 
unnecessary restraints that interfere with the rational organization 
of conduct in society and within the self. 

. Relations of power come to intersect and structure the dynamic 
processes of personality in this way. They do so by establishing 
dispositions; that is, complexes of emotional controls and the 
impulses they structure, which operate within the personality to 
mould responses and actions. What becomes important at this 
stage of the analysis is the second problem we have faced in this 
study, which is the demarcation of emotions from the structure of 
rational consciousness. Elias shows how this is dependent on the 
social relations and type of emotional controls established in 
Western societies, where we feel ourselves separated from the 
emotions by the controls that structure them. The question now 
arises within the theory of social selves, of exactly how emotions 
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are socially structured and what is their relationship to conscious- 
ness? 


A Holistic View of Social Selves: Consciousness 
and Emotion 
Along with the dichotomy between individual and society, I also 
began a critique in Chapter One of the dualism that exists in 
Western social science and philosophy between consciousness and 
the emotions. The Cartesian view of personality, prevalent in the 
West, often makes it appear as if consciousness and emotion are 
diametrically opposed. Indeed, Descartes’s own philosophy sug- 
gested this, for he saw the emotions as a property of humans’ 
earthly bodies whereas the conscious, rational mind was an 
appropriation of the divine: something which raised humans above 
the animal and elevated us closer to the heavenly. 

Most of the theories considered here have questioned this view. 
Few have denied the reality of human nature; yet interactionism, 
ethogenics, Marxism and the sociology of Elias have all theorized 
the genesis of consciousness as a social process, and have under- 
stood the development and differentiation of emotions and needs 
to be part of that same process. Another factor these theories have 
in common is that they do not see the various emotions as 
compartmentalized and given in nature. Originally, human nature 
is seen to be undifferentiated and generic, with the various 
emotions being defined and separated in the historical process. 
Emotion is therefore socially created and historically variable. 

Mead, for example, allowed for the existence of human nature 
in terms of the responses of the body to stimuli in the environ- 
ment. Both he and Elias analyse the natural, unlearned responses 
and behaviours of humans in the same way: as innate devices 
which orientate us to the reality of the world in which we live. As I 
have already stated, changes in the nature of human being occur as 
individuals begin to act in order to transform the real. For Mead, 
this happens within the process of symbolic interaction and the 
development of cognition. The function of the mind is not to 

replace noncognitive factors of the body, but to mould and 
organize them so as to increase the possibility of their satisfaction. 
Mead used the term 'social instincts' because human nature is not 
set in a fixed pattern, instead being conditioned by the experience 
of the social group and the formation of consciousness that occurs 
within it. As consciousness is developed through the symbolic 
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communication of the group, new modes and methods for the 
satisfaction of needs and impulses are created. In this process, the 
whole nature of need and impulse is transformed. 

This was illustrated particularly with reference to the role that 
the mind plays in determining behaviour. According to Mead, 
behaviour is originally composed by the reciprocal responses of 
the individuals involved in social activities. With the development 
of communication and the formation of the self-conscious mind, 
there is now a mediating agency between the social stimulus and 
the response of the human body. The mediation is performed by 
self-consciousness, which now acts to interpret the stimulus from 
the environment and to mould the response according to the store 
of social knowledge in which it has been constructed. Emotion is 
not pregiven in this theory, for emotion does not exist where there 
is a direct causation between a stimulus in the environment and the 
response of an organism. In this case, there is simply an impulse 
within the body which is-directly carried out in action. An emotion 
only arises when ‘self-consciousness is developed to the point 
where an interpretation of the response occurs through the 
framework of social meanings. The response is delayed and 
re-routed through mental activity, which seeks to interpret the 
response and forms it as a meaningfully recognized emotion. Such 
a theory of emotion is similar to that in the ethogenic school, 
where Harré (1986) and others see emotion developing according 
to ‘emotion vocabularies’ which are part of the general linguistic 
framework in the local moral order. 

However, the theorist who comes closest to Mead on this issue is 
Vygotsky, whose theory of signs as psychological tools with which 
to refashion human nature, is close to Mead’s conception. 
Vygotsky believed that the ‘lower. mental functions’, which are 
innate within the human species, are transformed as they are 
culturally developed into the ‘higher mental functions’. Thus the 
lower mental functions as they appear in very young children — 
such as sensori-motor responses and actions, along with basic 
mental processes like involuntary memory — are fashioned and 
developed through the cultural activity of the child and its 
appropriation of the higher mental functions. Through this pro- 
cess, involuntary functions and sensori-motor actions become 
open to voluntary control through consciousness. Development of 
the emotions occurs as bodily states and the involuntary prepara- 
tion for activity become interpreted through the mind in terms of 
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word meanings, and are.subordinated -and controlled by the 
mental functions. Personality develops-as a whole in such a way, 
with the emotions developing alongside and under the control of 
cognitive processes. Once again, for Vygotsky, the key element is 
word meaning and the inner conversation derived from society, 
through which the entire structure of personality is developed 
within the cultural heritage. Behind every thought may well lie the 
emotional-volitional sphere, as Vygotsky. suggests; but it is equally 
true to say that, within his psychology; without word meaning and 
the thoughts they make possible, there would be no awareness ofa 
bodily or mental state as an ‘emotion’. 

Consciousness and emotion are not two separate and ste 
states, then, but develop together as part of the whole personality. 
As in Freudian theory, emotions and drives are not to be confused 
with natural instincts, for the former develop as part of the psychic 
structure as a whole which is not given in nature. This view of the 
development of the emotions as part of the more general structure 
of personality is also present in Elias’s theories. However, Elias 
connects the relations of communication and culture in which 
emotion vocabularies and moral regulations develop to the figura- 
tion of power balances. For example, in court society where the 
interdependencies between people grew much stronger and 
became more pacified, aristocratic codes of behaviour became 
more complex. Under these conditions, a new social habitus of 
personal dispositions was created which forged a different psychic 
economy to the one established in the Middle Ages. It is not just 
the meaning of emotion in particular contexts, and the greater care 
and.attention people had to display to their own feelings and those 
of others, it is also the more even and regular rules that govern the 
display of emotions in particular contexts which develop and 
differentiate the nuances of feelings and sensibilities. Elias under- 
stands this psychic economy as a circuit which is socially balanced: 
changes in the pattern of social activity cause changes in the entire 
structure of the personality complex, including the emotions. 

What is most important for Elias in terms of the emotions and 
their expression, is the social habitus in which humans develop 
certain dispositions by learning what actions and emotions are 
appropriate in which contexts. Thus, in the Middle Ages, actions 
and feelings that we now regard as abhorrent, such as openly 
enjoyed acts of cruelty or blood lust, could be indulged because 
they had a meaning within the social structure of the times: they 
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were necessary for people to survive in these eras and they befitted 
the actions of certain ranks within the power networks of the 
figuration. Through the learning of social meanings and .con- 
straints, humans develop dispositions and emotions which always 
bear their social ‘stamp’. Human nature is malleable and the 
emotions and inclinations are socially developed in the historical 
configuration of power relations. 

It is within these relations that we also find the separation and 
compartmentalization of the different aspects of the personality. It 
was in court society that less flexible barriers were erected in the 
self between the drives and drive controls, on the one hand, and 
consciousness on the other. Rational, self-reflexive control now 
becomes undermined: by fears and anxieties of the powers and 
sanctions possessed by dominant social groups. In these social 
contexts, power relations are internalized as a semi-permeable 
barrier between emotions and consciousness. Here, the emotions 
and their controls are often placed outside the boundary of 
rational self-conscious control by socially structured fears, such as 
levels of shame and embarrassment over infringing social rules 
governing ‘good’ conduct. The emotions are still socially struc- 
tured by the fears and anxieties that surround them, but they are 
not shaped by the individuals’ own conscious choices. Instead, 
they exist in what we have come to call the ‘unconscious’. — an 
aspect of personality which is not given in nature but is socio- 
historically. created. It is in this way that relations of power are 
internal to the self and demarcate the different aspects of the 
personality within specific historical periods. 

However, as Marx showed, human nature is also restructured 

' within relations that transform the real; as people act collectively 
to change the natural world. In the process of producing to satisfy 
needs, hümans transform the basic biological needs that are given 
in the species. The need for new objects that satisfy historically 
created desires is built into the personality through relations that 
transform the real. Within these relations and activities biological 
need is transformed into historical need through the productive 
activity of the social group. Sève showed how this insight can turn 
the whole theory of personality and motivation around, so we can 
understand that it is not biological needs that well up inside us 
which provide the motivation for activity. Rather, it is the activity 
we are engaged in, structured by social relations, through which 
we build into our personalities certain needs and desires typical of 
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the historical period in which we live. (The need for certain types 
of food and clothing, for cars or television sets, is not universal.) 
To understand the motives behind our actions, the way in which 
we work or behave in order to satisfy desires, we need to realize 
that the dynamic of activity and motive does not unfold in the 
commonly accepted pattern. Here, a need occurs which gives rise 
to an action which satisfies the need (Need-Activity-Need). 
Instead, action and motivation unfold in the opposite way, where 
social activities provide the basis for the creation of historical 
néeds which are satisfied through forms of established activities 
(Activity-Need-Activity). 

This general formula was also taken on board by Leontyev, who 
extended it by showing how all human needs and feelings are 
locked into the social activity which makes up existence: The 
needs which motivate activity are socially and historically created, 
along with the emotions which accompany our actions and ‘colour’ 
them. -Emotion, for Leontyev, is not so much a basic impulse, 
more of a vital force which results from and colours activity. An 
emotion cannot be understood, then, if it is isolated from the chain 
of relations and activities in which the individual is engaged, and 
which inspire and motivate actions and feelings. This led Leontyev 
into a new angle on the question of conscious and unconscious 
motivation, for conscious motivation is that of which we are aware 
within the immediate circle of our activity, which we can bring into 
symbolically or discursively formulated .consciousness. Uncon- 
scious motivation, on the other hand, is created through socially 
structured activities in which we are engaged, the social origin of 
which we may be unaware, it being outside discursive conscious- 
ness. For example, Lichtman has shown how motives of greed and 
self-aggrandizement are lodged in the capitalist system of social 
relations; yet this is a fact people often misrecognize, beliéving 
such behaviour to be part'of human nature. The system of 
capitalist relations thereby remains an unconscious source for 
motivation for particular types of behaviour. 

The question now, however, is can all these bons be worked 
out into a new theory of social selves, which would create a model 
of personality for use within the social sciences? 
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A Model of Social Selves 


One of the main themes of this study has been the identification of 
social relations as fundamental to the formation of personality. It 
is the ensemble of social relations that form what Séve called the 
matrices of activity, which both structure activity and are restruc- 
tured by it. Relations of production, communication and power 
are all intertwined and form the basis of the lives of individuals 
who are part of these relations. In this view, social relations are 
not so much a fixed structure, bound and governed by fundamen- 
tal rules; they are what Bourdieu calls a ‘generative structure’ or 
what Elias refers to as a ‘figuration’ — a network of patterned 
relational changes which have a logic: the logic of social practice. 
It is in this arena that all aspects of the personality first appear — 
the mental and the emotional — within objective social activity 
structured by social relations. Consciousness develops within 
activity as a more complex means of orientation to others and to 
reality, and is dependent on the communication and cultural 
knowledge within the social group. Not only does consciousness 
develop in this process but also the entire structure of the 
personality, including the emotions and the unconscious sources of 
motivation. | 

It was demonstrated clearly by Leontyev that the emotions as 
well as consciousness are crystallized in the activity of the group. 
Also the formation and location of motivation within the self — 
whether this is conscious or unconscious — depends upon the 
place the activity which creates it occupies within the network of 
social relations. The different aspects of the self are not regions 
that exist within us, but the places that our acts occupy within the - 
social relations and activities which become internal to the self. 
Thus the movements or contradictions within social relations that 
exist on a historical or international scale are not necessarily 
realized within discursive consciousness. They form what Licht- 
man calls the structural unconscious, which consists of the motives 
appropriated by individuals within the network of social relations 
and activities, the source of which is obscured to people by the 
nature of discursive consciousness. For example, Billig et al. 
(1988) have shown how ideological dilemmas reflect in individual 
consciousness and in the attempts of individuals to resolve these 
dilemmas. However, these are often seen as personal or moral 
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dilemmas and the power structure which lies behind them is not 
consciously confronted. : 

The structural unconscious, though, is only one lével of the 
unconscious processes within the self. There is also the level of the 
repressed unconscious, to which realm the social acts, bodily 
functions or emotional states that are regarded as taboo are 
banished, removing them from conscious presence. Forbidden acts 
or emotions are denied expression in the social spaces and 
discourses of everyday life, instead being confined to private 
places which are specially designated, or are denied and repressed 
within the self. They become hidden from consciousness and 
cloaked by delinguistification. Like the hidden spaces in social life, 
they continue to exert an influence over people's behaviour but 
one of which no one will — or can — speak. Barriers of socially 
induced fear and anxiety surround these acts and emotions in 
social life, just as they surround their symbolic or discursive 
representation in the mind. It is not, therefore, the nature of the 
act which marks it as conscious or unconscious, but the’ place 
occupied by the act in the structure of social relations and in the 
network of power balances in society. However, what is repressed | 
and inhibited by dispositions which move to prevent the expres- 
sion of certain acts or emotions, often comes back.to disrupt 
conscious behaviour, for these are agencies in the psyche which, 
being unconscious, we cannot control. An illustration of this will 
be given shortly. | 

Along with the structural and repressed unconscious, there is 
also a third level of unconsciousness in the personality that 
Leontyev has called ‘operations’ or others have referred to as 
‘habits’, These are learned aspects of behaviour which become so 
ingrained in the personality that we need not think about how to 
perform them. The things we learn such as driving a car, finding 
our way to work, playing a piano, certain attitudes or emotional 
responses, all become deeply ingrained within the self as implicit 
knowledge or capacities. They form what Giddens has referred to 
as ‘practical consciousness’, as distinct from discursive conscious- 
ness. There are .also innumerable habits we learn from birth 
onwards, that seem so right and proper to us we forget they were 
learned and instead accept them as part of our ‘nature’. -These 
habits or dispositions are likely to be common to the social class or 
religious or ethnic group in which we were reared, as part of the 
social habitus of that group. Our tastes and distastes, the things we 
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find acceptable or unacceptable, attractive or repulsive, are 
formed within this social habitus. The marks of distinction we 
display that unconsciously signal our social status, and which we 
irradiate with the unconscious ease of people who do not realize 
what they are doing, are appropriated from the cultural environ- 
_ ment at the early stages of learning. Here we find the development 
and mastery of certain dispositions that we will carry as part of our 
personality for the rest of our lives and which will determine our 
life's course to a large degree. 
In the-social habitus of the self we encounter once again the 
importance of social relations, for tastes and distastes are not given 


naturally to some and not to others. Tastes and distastes are -~ 


defined against one another and reflect the power relations of 
different groups. For example, both Bourdieu and Elias show how 
the likes and dislikes of.social classes are part of the power 
relations between them in which they display their status and 
distinction in the social ranks. What individuals come to find 
'attractive or repulsive depends upon their own position, and the 
position of the object or behaviour in question, within the network 
of relations and symbols of power. 
' Besides thesé dispositions, however, there exist the.capacities 
` that individuals possess which, as Sève showed, will also mark 
their place in the social hierarchy. The capacities people have 
learned depend on where they stand in the class structure and the 
division of labour. These capacities are created by people appro- 
priating their social-heritage, not only through work, as Séve has 
claimed, but also through culture and communication as illustrated 
by Bourdieu and Elias. Capacities can be distinguished from 
dispositions or operations in that they are consciously possessed 
and applied. They refer to the individuals’ ability to do something, 
to make a mark upon and to transform the social or natural world. 
Like operations, aspects of capacities may slip out of conscious- 
ness and become automatic ways of acting, yet, in general, 
capacities are abilities to do things and change things of which we 
are consciously aware and which we consciously apply. They 
bridge the conscious and unconscious levels of the personality, 
belonging to both levels at the same time. 

-The capacities to act in certain ways are very close to the aspect 
of the self labelled by Mead as the ‘I’. Capacities indicate the 
ability and the readiness to act in particular ways within social 
situations. However, Mead meant much more than this with the 
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concept of the ‘I’. It also indicates the individuals’ active openness 
to new situations and the preparedness not only to change social 
life according to already acquired capacities, but to be adaptive 
and to learn from experience. Only later is that active experience 
reflected upon and incorporated into the self as a new capacity, as 
part of the ‘me’. Again, it must be emphasized that the ‘T’ and the 
‘me’, which form the conscious aspects of the self, are not given 
regions or fixed functions within the personality. They are, as we 
have already seen, moments in social action that occur in the 
network of social relations. It is only in social relations and 
symbolic interaction that the inner psychological terrain is created. 
Self-consciousness is a creation of the discourse between social 
selves, for it is only in communication we can begin to think of 
ourselves as ‘J’ and ‘me’. These are discursive positions in commu- 
nicative interaction and not given elements of the self. Subjective 
positions can therefore only emerge in objective social relations 
and activities. 

From this theory we can now begin to understand what was once 
referred to as the *mind' as an inner conversation that we hold with 
our objective self-image, which is drawn from the social conversa- 
tion around us. This discursive consciousness does not reflect all 
aspects of social activity, nor does it reflect every aspect of the 
personality which is forged in activity as a whole. However, it does 
reflect some elements of our social and natural world, for dis- 
course itself is bound to the relations and activities — of produc- 
tion and power — which involve all the other levels of our being. 
Considering all that I have said so far, it is interesting to look at the 
relationship between the conscious and unconscious levels of 
activity and the self in the terms of both Mead and Freud. Mead 
has given the labels ‘I’ and ‘me’ to the two sides of the social self . 
which develop in symbolic interaction. The ‘I’ represents the 
ability and readiness to act in its symbolic form, while the ‘me’ 
represents the self-image people form in activity, seeing them- 
selves reflected in the actions and reactions of others toward them. 
As I showed in Chapter One, Bettelheim (1985) claims that in the 
original German editions of Freud’s works, his term for the ego 
was also the ‘I’: The difference between the two theorists is that 
Mead shows how the ‘T is symbolically formed over and against 
the image of the ‘me’. However, this terminology, and the 
likenesses between Mead and Freud in this respect, may help us tQ 
outline more clearly the dynamic functioning of the social self. 
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For example, Freud also had another aspect of the self in his 
theories that Mead did not consider, which Bettelheim translates 
as the ‘it’. This represents the repressed drives and emotions of the 
self, which form alien and unknown forces within the personality 
that compel the individual to act in ways that he or she cannot 
control. I suggested in Chapter Two that interactionism lacked 
such a concept, to its detriment. However, we can now begin to 
` think of such an agency in the self, which, like the others, is based 
in social relations and activity, but is a repressed force in the 
dynamics of the personality. It is constituted as Lichtman sug- 
gested, as a structural and repressed unconscious consisting of 
those drives which are socially developed as ‘aim inhibited’ or 
which are ‘constituted as unrealizable’. This denied or repressed 
aspect of the self, along with the fear and anxiety which surround 
its silent strivings, becomes an alien force acting within the 
personality as an ‘it’. This unconscious propulsion interacts with 
the other psychic agencies and creates a disturbing force whose 
motive and goal is unacceptable and must be blocked. 

In an empirical study of the phenomenon of stuttering, Petrunik 
and Shearing (1988) have used Mead's concept of the self in a 
similar way, integrating this with the Freudian notion of an alien 
locus of agency :and motivation within the personality which is 
outside of conscious control. They also apply the term ‘it’ to this 
agency, saying that: 


By noting that people can and do experience an interior source of: action 

. and locus of control that is ‘not I’ and that is in conflict with the ‘I’ we 
seek to expand on Mead’s experiential analysis. The ‘It’ is given a 
conceptual status similar to the ‘I’. Both are viewed as sources of - 
action. What differentiates the ‘I’ and the ‘It’ is the experience of the 
‘It’ as an alien source of action that struggles with the ‘I’ (Petrunik and 
Shearing, 1988: 437). 


‘What they show in their research is the way that stutterers 
experience their stutter as an alien agency — an ‘imp’ as the 
people interviewed so commonly describe it — inside the self 
which interferes with the smooth functioning of interaction, taking 
the initiative away from the-‘I’. The stutter is then experienced as 
‘it’. However, Petrunik and Shearing do not give any indication as 
to how the ‘it’ might have been socially constituted along with the . 
<I’. There are some clues to this, though, within their work. For 
example, what comes across strongly from the interviews in the 


~ 
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study is the degree of anxiety that the stutterers feel in their 
encounters with others. The end product of a failed encounter, 
where the stutter has intervened to foil conversation, is shame and 
embarrassment. In a society such as ours, where goals and 
self-interests are achieved through successful encounters — as 
Elias and Goffman clearly showed — there is a great deal of 
tension around the success of interaction and much fear and 
anxiety over the possibility of making a faux pas. 

Such fear and anxiety over breaching social convention is 
created because, in our society, the way that one conducts oneself 
in public is a mark of one’s status and distinction. To foul up an 
encounter is instantly to demean oneself in public and to lower 
one’s status position in the eyes of others. This would account for 
the fact Petrunik and Shearing note, that most stutterers suffer 
more in front of people they perceive to have a higher status or 
more authority than themselves. Most are fluent when speaking 
aloud to themselves, or to animals and children. From this we can 
see that fear and anxiety over failed encounters is both linked to 
the premium placed on successful encounters in our society and, 
more importantly, to the power structure that lies behind this 
within which status and distinction is allocated to individuals. As 
Elias (1982: 292) says, the feeling of shame or embarrassment is ‘a 
specific excitation, a kind of anxiety which is automatically repro- 
duced in the individual on certain occasions by force of habit’ (my 
emphasis): it is fear of the other’s superiority, of the power they 
possess in the social hierarchy, but also the paralysing fear of one’s 
own inferiority, one’s helplessness before such a person in averting 
the embarrassing situation. A person is then totally exposed 
without any means of defending themselves against the power and 
privileged position of the other. 

In such a situation a person has lost control of the management 
of the situation, of their own identity, and of their body, with the 
result that a learned response of helplessness, which has become 
automatic, can take control of behaviour producing a ‘socio- 
motor’ disorder. This happens in a disorder such as stuttering, 
where a person’s fear of -an embarrassing situation and their 
feelings of inadequacy in front of powerful others, leads to a 
breakdown of control over the body and the fluency of one’s 
actions. Here the fear and anxiety about losing control and of the 
learned reactions of helplessness taking over, come to function 
mechanically in certain situations when they are triggered. We 
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then feel the sense of what R.D. Laing (1965) defined as alien- 
ation: the condition in which part of our personality and body 
begins to function like a machine, outside of the control of the ‘I’. 
Instead, it operates as an ‘it’ — an alien force we are helpless in 
commanding. . 

However, there is a psychological mechanism behind the auto- 
matic responses of shame and the loss of control by the ‘I’ over the 
individual's actions. This occurs because there is an element of the 
personality which mirrors the values of society as a whole and, 
within this, the dominant values of ruling groups. The element of 
the self that undertakes this function was labelled by Mead às the 
'generalized other', or in Bettelheim's translation of Freud it is 
referred to as the ‘over-I’ (this could also be translated as ‘above-I’ 
or 'upper-T', but I will refer to the ‘over-I’ here). The ‘over-I’ exists 
as a monitor and censor within the personality that.attempts to 
control behaviour in ways that are socially acceptable. Each one of 
us has internalized this aspect of our personality in relation to our 
parents, who reflect the dominant values of the wider society. 
Shame or embarrassment takes its coloration as an emotion from 
the fact that as an ‘I’ and ‘me’ we have done, or are about to do, 
something which comes into contradiction with social values and is 

in contradiction with that part of the personality which represents 
these values. If we hold in any way to dominant social values, then 
the internal contradiction and conflict will cause tension and 
anxiety and the possibility of embarrassment. That is because in 

“breaching these values, we recognize ourselves as inferior, with the 
result that we may feel self-loathing and shame. This is what 
renders us defenceless against the superiority of others and sets off 
automatic responses of embarrassment. 

Thus we can see that behind even the most personal of. actions ; 
‘and'emotions there stands social relations and the power structure. 
-As we saw from Elias's work in Chapter Seven, this creates the 
whole structure of the personality and its dynamic responses. It 
creates the conscious as well as the repressed, unconscious aspects 
of the self, along with the internalized values of society which 
create dispositions towards certain types of social behaviour in 
groups or classes of individuals. The dispositions and restraints, 
and the emotions they develop and structure, can exist as a 
repressed unconscious within the self, functioning automatically 
but in ways that are socially learned. Behind this stands the 
structural unconscious, the social relations and power structure of 
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which we are not constantly aware, yet which we reproduce in our 
everyday behaviour. For example, in much psychological litera- 
ture and in everyday thinking about social behaviour, the mainte- 
nance of socially correct conduct is seen as a matter of personal 
abilities and individual self-esteem (or a lack of such things). The 
social production and reproduction of this type of behaviour is 
obscured from our communication and our consciousness. 

, All aspects of the self, then, are socially formed. They are not 
regions within separate and self-contained personalities, but are 
moments in the network of social relations and activities. The ‘I’ 
which is formed in communicative interaction consciously plans 
action in relation to the ‘me’, which is the self-image. we have 
gained from past interactions. Part of the ‘me’ acts against the. ‘I’ 
as an ‘over-I’ which embodies and attempts to enforce the morality 
of the social group. The constitution of action occurs within this 
tripartite relationship between the ‘I’, the ‘me’ and the ‘over-I’. 
However, behind this discursive and active consciousness, there 
exist the social relations and power structure of the group in which 
the whole of the personality is forged. Not all aspects of: this 
network of power relations are represented in discursive con- 
sciousness and may.be cloaked by ideology and the contradictions 
and dilemmas within it. The fundamental influence: of social 
relations exists as a structural unconscious of which people are not 
necessarily aware. Alongside this there is also the repressed 

unconscious, which is formed by motives or emotions being 
constituted as unrealizable by the ‘over-I’ and thus effectively 
blocked. They continue to exist as aim-inhibited needs, denied and 
delinguistified, their energy manifesting itself as an ‘it’ — a silent 
agency which interacts with consciousness as a blind and automat- 
. ically.operating disposition, undermining the individual's ability 
for conscious control. Many other learned actions also slip out of 
consciousness.and become operations, which are so ingrained in 
the personality they are performed unthinkingly. However, they 
can also form as practical capacities which are consciously pos- 
sessed and applied. | 
` The social world of activity and the inner world of the self are, in 
this way, emergent processes which cannot be separated. There is 
no division between the individual and the social. We cannot say 
that the boundary. of the personality is the skin, or any other 
membrane — physical or psychological — which acts as a barrier 
within which-to contain individuality. Indeed, the whole concept 
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of ‘individuality’ as a self-contained and pregiven entity is now. 
undermined. We must begin to see personality as social in all its 
aspects and understand individuals as social selves. 

Nevertheless it remains true that individuals feel themselves to 
be separate from.others and isolated in their own individuality. 
This alienation occurs because, as Séve claimed, people are 
separated from their social heritage within capitalism. However, 
the picture is more complex than this. Voloëinov poinis to the lack 
of communicative clarity within the ideology that emerges from 
class conflict, and Elias has shown that there are unnecessary 
social restraints that divide people through rigid emotional con- 
trols. All these things undermine the ability of individuals to 
control their collective existence within the social group, and to 
achieve the degree of knowledge and understanding necessary for 
greater self-reflexive control over their individual destiny. The 
question remains as to whether these contradictions and conflicts 
in the social network can move people to overturn them through a 
reconstruction of society and personality. 


The Reconstruction of Society and Social Selves 


I have already identified some of the social contradictions and 
conflicts that form the basi§ of individual selves and their inherent 
dilemmas. There is, for example, the problem of alienation, in the 
Marxist sense of individuals becoming separated from the means 
of production and, thus, their social heritage. In this situation, 
people lose control of the appropriation of their heritage and, 
therefore, the means of their own personal development. In the 
Marxist solution to this problem, individuals must unite to over- 
turn alienating social conditions and, in the process, form the basis 
of a socialist society, in which there will be the all-round develop- 
ment of individual abilities. However, we need to be wary of too 
simplistic a solution to alienation in the modern world. As the 
lessons from Eastern Europe and China teach us, the communist 
societies that are currently in existence have not provided a better 
basis for the development of personalities than the capitalist 
societies of the West. At the same time, -the inequalities in 
capitalism cause misery to millions of people and alienate them 
within their own societies. 

e It seems that: inequality in the Danse. of the means .of 
production and the distribution of wealth is only one aspect of 
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alienation that people need to tackle. There is also a need for 
genuine communication between individuals, undistorted by ideol- 
ogy, and for collective control of existence within more democratic 
systems of self-government..Under such conditions individuals 
may find the rational control of social and individual existence, 
that Vygotsky saw emerging in history, more of a reality than it is 
at present. We would also experience more fully the democratic, 
cultural transparency that. Mead envisaged as the basis for the 
social self. Democratic conditions would provide the basis for the 
greater orientation of individuals in their social life and also, as 
society reveals itself more to individuals, the basis for greater 
orientation within the self. However, Dewey’s (1951) ideal of 
democracy as a way of personal as well as public life still seems a 
long way off. Social inequalities and the unnecessary controls on 
. behaviour which keep ruling groups in power, still divide us. 

In these conditions, the structure of the personality is created 
more through external forces. or internalized unnecessary 
restraints than through the rational, self-conscious agency of the 
individual. The contours of the personality are marked out by 
relations of power, and there are many wasteful controls and 
disruptive unconscious forces created through repression, which 
take the initiatives and motives for action away from rational 
conscious control. This leaves the individual feeling that they are 
compelled by forces and drives outside of their volition. However, 
Elias is surely right to say that there are some forms of alienation 
that are integral to all social groups, stemming from the necessary 
restraints involved in group organization. These may always cause 
certain problems, but can be minimized only by overcoming the 
unnecessary restraints that serve to bolster the continued domina- 
tion of particular social groups. 

Until such restraints have been replaced in a society where there 
could be mutual recognition between fully humanized. individuals, , 
the rational and self-governing personality will not, reach its 
maturity. There are still many barriers to the reconstruction of 
society and the creation of more fully developed selves. These may 
exist.in the form of the resurgence of nationalism and fundamen- 
talism, or in the.continued existence (and current worsening) of 
economic inequality in the West.. Here we see just some of the 
social divisions which are barriers to the social transformation 
necessary for the development of truly social selves. — . . 
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Conclusion 


I have argued throughout this study and, particularly, in this last 
chapter, that there are many different levels of dynamic agency 
within the personality, both conscious and unconscious. These 
different levels are always interwoven with and determined by 
social relations and activities of production, communication and 
power. The place and function within the personality of conscious 
or unconscious processes, motives or emotions, depend upon their 
place in the network of related, active and communicating individ- 
uals. There is, then, no division between society and the individ- 
ual, nor between the mental functions and the emotions, the mind 
and the body, or conscious and unconscious processes. What 
divisions and barriers there are between the different psychic 
functions are created within the matrices of social relations, 
reflecting the divisions and barriers within those relations. We are 
in every respect social selves. Even our psychological conflicts and 
` dilemmas are a reflection of social conflicts and hostilities. 
While this study has drawn on insights from across the social 
. scientific disciplines, I hope to have developed from these a 
unified theory of social selves which resists dichotomy and dual- 
ism. In doing so, I have attempted to seek out the essential social 
relations that lie behind the conscious awareness of our existence 
as individual personalities, and show how the self is social in its 
entirety. Only if we begin from the study of social relations and 
activities can we truly understand how individuals are social selves. 
We can therefore no longer rest happy with the dichotomies 
between society and individuality, rationality and emotion, or 
mind and body. ‘Social life is the source of individuality and human 
beings only develop as truly human within a social context. Certain 
types of social organization can restrict the development of 
individuals through structural inequalities, ideological misunder- 
standing and wasteful social controls. However, these have to be 
set against the possibility of greater equality, communicative 
clarity and democratic institutions developing in social life. It is 
within the scope of the social sciences to identify these limits as 
well as possibilities for social change. And it is also within the 
realm of the social sciences to build a unified theory of personality 
formation; of the personality under present social conditions and 
of the selves we have the potential to become. These are the tasks 
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of a theory of social selves: and they are tasks which are still 
largely before us. 
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Résumé 





Ce texte essaie de dépasser plusieurs dualismes dans la conceptu- 
alisation de l’individualité dans les sciences sociales, et surtout de 
dépasser le concept monadologique de la personnalité. Il faut 
comprendre les êtres humains comme des moi sociaux, afin de 
surmonter les dualismes entre la société et l'individu d'une part, et 
d'autre part ceux qu'on croit déceler à l'intérieur du moi, surtout 
celui entre le corps et l'esprit (ou les émotions). Le. but de cet 
ouvrage, c'est de développer une conception holistique des indivi- 
dus humains, et une image compléte de leur socialité. Bref, on 
essaie de démontrer que les individus se forment une identité sur 
la base de leur situation à l'intérieur des rapports sociaux inter- 
dépendants. La structure de ce texte.correspond aux arguments 
des chercheurs en sciences sociales qui ont pris au sérieux le point 
de vue des sociologues, à savoir que la séparation entre société et 
individu est une illusion propre à notre société moderne. Ces 
chercheurs, pour bien comprendre la nature de la personnalité, 
ont essayé de remettre l'individu dans son contexte social. Ils ont 
essayé d'éviter le piège où plusieurs des fondateurs de la sociologie 
sont tombés. Au lieu de succomber aux apparences actuelles, ils 
ont essayé de voir.plus loin dans la réalité de l'étre social et de 
l'étre-moi social, et ceci non en séparant la société de l'individu, 
mais plutót en réintégrant le corps et les émotions dans une théorie 
des rapports sociaux et de l'action sociale. Si quelques'uns de ces 
théoriciens n'ont pas réussi dans ces tentatives, il n'en reste pas 
moins que tous ont fait un tel effort pour dépasser les dichotomies 
et les dualismes anciens. $ 

Ce texte est divisé en deux parties. Dans la premiére partie, 
on.examine les oeuvres de ceux qui considérent que la formation 
sociale de l'identité est étroitement lióe au discours et au langage, 
considérés comme le ciment du groupe social. Le deuxiéme chapitre 
concerne l'oeuvre de G.H. Mead, dont la  psychosocio- 
logie est, me semble-t-il, mal appréciée et mal comprise. Selon 
Mead, la collectivité des individus communicants précéderait l'iden- 
tité consciente de toute personne singuliére,. puisque l'identité est 
fondée dans la structure de la communication à l'intérieur de chaque 
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société. D'autre: part, le. discours entre individus sociaux aurait 
comme ‘base le noyau de rapports et d'interactions sociaux, base 
ignorée par plusieurs “théoriciens du discours" actuels. Mead n'est 
donc aucunement un idéaliste négligeant d'attacher le discours à 
l'activité pratique dans une réalité matérielle. 

Le chapitre trois examine les tentatifs qui ont été faits pour 
développer ce genre de psychosociologie chez l'école éthogénique, 
qui utilise les recherches sociologiques de Garfinkel'et de Goffman 
(qui, d'ailleurs, soulignent l'importance de la communication) 
dans le but de l'intégrer avec la psychologie des constructions 
. personnelles de Kelly. Le chapitre quatre concerne d'autres 
. tentatifs psychosociologiques d'établir un lien entre: la théorie 
. éthogénique et la philosophie frangaise contemporaine, selon 
laquelle tout discours serait fatalement lié au pouvoir. Cet autre 
groupe de psychosociologues espère créer des liens théoriques 
entre la construction de l'identité et les cadres, plus globaux, de la 
structure du pouvoir social. 

Les bases méthodologiques, tant de |’ école éthogénique que des 
philosophes français, se prêtent pourtant à la reproche de 
retomber dans l'idéalisme et dans plusieurs dichotomies philoso- 
phiques anciennes. Ces dichotomies, à mon avis, ont été résolues 
dans la méthode dialectique marxiste, pour qui les étres humains 
créent leur monde à travers leurs activités dans des situations 
sociales et historiques précises, en utilisant les forces que leur 
prêtent ces situations. Il me semble que cette méthode est 
pleinement compatible avec plusieurs apergus de la problématique 
pragmatiste de Mead, surtout en ce qui concerne la conception de 
l'action sociale pratique comme le fondement de la communica- 
tion, du sens et de l'identité. : 

La deuxiéme partie de ce texte s'adresse aux perspectives pour 
lesquelles la base de l'identité se situerait dans les rapports sociaux 
et les interdépendances entre les individus, qui structurent leur 
action et leur communication. Les chapitres cinq et six examinent 
la psychologie marxiste de L. Séve, puis la psychologie de l'école 
culturelle-historique — surtout de L. Vygotsky. On: voit ici 
l'aboutissement de plusieurs rapprochements entre marxisme et 
pragmatisme, dans une théorie de la structuration sociale et 
culturelle du moi et de l'esprit. Le chapitre sept retourne à la 
théorie, chez N. Elias, de la socio- et de la psychogenése de la 
personnalité, qui réalise peenaa la compréhension des bases 


sociales de l'individualité. ` . 
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ie lapie huit. résume ces analyses, : afin de démontrer que 
-cétte synthèse ‘méthodologique pourra servir: comme base’ ‘aux, 
recherchés. ultérieurés, tant neous qu 'empiriqués;^ dans les: 
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